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The Shadow of the Sword 


R VON SCHUSCHNIGG’S heroic stand and fall 
are recorded elsewhere in this issue. The disappear- 
ance of the ungainly and pathetic remnant which was left 
by the Peace treaties to bear the name of a once great 
empire has to many seemed merely a matter of time. 
Others, following the lead of Dr Seipel, dared to hope that 
this little island in the middle of Europe might be a centre 
from which ideas of tolerance, peaceful culture and free 
commerce might spread their healing influence throughout 
@ suspicious war-racked continent. That dream has fled. 
The qualities that have endeared this small but pleasant 
land 10 thousands of tourists from all countries of the world 
have been steam-rollered out of existence, and the indi- 
viduality of Austria crushed into conformity with the cruel, 
Militarist, machine-made creed of Nazism. 

In one sense, the overwhelming events in Austria last 
week-end are already past history; but there is another 
Sense in which the fallen Austrian Bundeskanzler may go 
on making history during the coming months and years. 
Dr von Schuschnigg is the first statesman in Herr Hitler’s 
path who has yet dared to take the initiative in an en- 
counter with the redoubtable master of the Third Reich; 
and in venturing on the defiance which has drawn down 
upon him his antagonist’s sledge-hammer blow he has 
forced Herr Hitler's hand—at least to the extent of com- 
pelling him to show it. 


Herr Hitler certainly meant, all along, to incorporate 
Austria in his Reich without having to go to war for it, 
and, as far as that goes, he has succeeded in his essential 
aim. At the same time, we may be sure that he intended to 
achieve his purpose without being compelled to reveal the 
mailed fist under the velvet glove, and therefore without 
arousing the indignation and apprehension which have, as 
it has turned out, been the price of his Austrian coup. Even 
the British ostrich has at last been compelled to lift his 
head out of the sand and open his eyes to the gravest crisis 
that has confronted him since 1914. If the shock of last 
weck’s stroke were to prevail upon us not only to look facts 
in the face, but to take brave and prompt decisions, then 
Dr von Schuschnigg might prove not to have sacrificed 
himself altogether in vain, 

Herr Hitler has once more been favoured by fortune. 
Though it was Dr von Schuschnigg, and not he, who dic- 
tated the moment for the coup by announcing his plebiscite, 
the moment happened to be one at which France was 
without a Government. Even the graves of the Fuehrer’s 
parents were there waiting, to receive the tribute of the 
homecoming Austrian man of genius, just inside the (now 
extinguished) Austrian frontier, on the high road from 
Munich to Vienna! But Herr Hitler’s extraordinary luck 
has, as usual, been more than matched by his consummate 
ability. Taken by surprise, he yet managed to have his 
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troops on the Brenner and in Vienna before Italy or 
Czechoslovakia had time to think of moving. Indeed, he 
has been quite masterly in his handling of Signor Musso- 
lini; for he has contrived to save the Duce’s face hand- 
somely while eliciting from him, not only an explicit 
acceptance of the Austrian fait accompli, but also an 
emphatic confirmation of the maintenance of the Berlin- 
Rome Axis—thus advertising, before the Anglo-Italian con- 
versations have seriously begun, that there is no possibility 
of their achieving Mr Chamberlain’s main object. 


Herr Hitler’s policy is by this time clear. It is to secure 
all the advantages of possessing a superiority of brute force 
without having to use it, or even to show it, beyond the 
minimum degree demanded by the circumstances of each 
successive experiment. His technique consists in making his 
moves in the right order, after the right preparation, at the 
right moment, in the right way; and, of these four rules, the 
first is perhaps the most important. No contretemps would 
so seriously upset Herr Hitler’s plans as to find himself at 
grips, no longer with a single victim, but with a collective 
resistance in which the victim whose turn has now come to 
be “‘ put on the spot ” is promptly and bravely defended by 
neighbours who come only second or third on the German 
list. But if the survivors in this programme of violence 
continue to wait on Herr Hitler’s convenience, as we have 
been doing so far ever since January, 1933, what are his 
next moves likely to be? 


Move Number One is already near completion. It is to 
clinch the hitherto gradually maturing Italo-German con- 
quest of Spain. This move will give Herr Hitler two useful 
assets. In Spanish coin he can tender to Mussolini a quick 
and generous payment for the Duce’s good grace in accept- 
ing the inevitable on the Brenner; and at the same time he 
can grip France and England still more tightly. The Ger- 
man frontier now marches with that of Italy; and on 
Wednesday Signor Mussolini broadcast his full submission 
to his master. This places not only Trieste but the whole 
great peninsula of Italy at Herr Hitler’s disposal. Germany 
is thus to-day, in fact if not in name, a Mediterranean 
power. In conjunction with Italy, his troops have access to 
wherever naval power can carry them, from Africa to Asia 
Minor, while his industrial resources will be available for 
the dockyards of Italy to help build the ships to protect 
them. It is the merest common sense that Spain should be 
drawn into this anti-Communist bloc unless the threat of 
sea-power and the fiat of France bar the road. 


If this Spanish adventure succeeds the consequences are 
far-reaching. The Balearic Islands command the maritime 
route between France and French North Africa; the 
resuscitation of the Pyrenees (which Louis XIV thought he 
had abolished!) threatens a third of France’s European 
frontiers—already threatened on the Rhine and the Alps. 
The command of Spanish Morocco and Andalusia transfers 
from British to Italo-German hands the control of the 
Western gate of the Mediterranean. Naval bases at 
Corunna and Vigo menace British trade routes. 


Move Number Two will no doubt be against Czecho- 
slovakia. But, if Herr Hitler can help it, it will not take 
the form of a military act of aggression. Adroitly the 
German forces in Austria are being kept at a distance from 
the Czechoslovakian frontier (contrast the “ close-up ” on 
the Brenner); while, in Berlin, assurances are being given 
of Germany’s lack of hostile intentions against Czecho- 
slovakia. Presumably Herr Hitler’s first endeavour will be 
to divide the Czechs against themselves by suggesting to 
the Czech parties of the Right that they have tolerable 
terms within their grasp if only they will make an Eden 
of Dr Benes. The Czechs’ own right hands are then to be 
induced to unleash the Henleinites! That would be the true 
Berchtesgaden touch. But, if this elegant scheme were to 
miscarry, Herr Hitler would still have another card to play 
before resorting to naked force. Poland and Hungary 





——— 
also have their minorities in Czechoslovakia. With these 
other neighbours as his associates it would be easy to tum 
the weapon of economic sanctions against Prague and to 
challenge France and England to raise a finger in protest, 

li and when the Third Reich, with Polish and Hungarian 
connivance, obtained the capitulation of Czechoslovakia 
by one or other of these devices, a German-dominated 
Mitteleuropa would be an accomplished fact. It would be 
a structure in several storeys, with Italy and Poland on a 
finely upholstered top floor, Hungary and Jugoslavia on the 
mezzanine, Roumania and Bulgaria on the ground floor, 
and the torso of Czechoslovakia in a cellar in the basement, 
The whole building would be on an American scale, but 
it would nevertheless be strong, for Herr Hitler is an expert 
at mixing his political mortar. There is the cement of a 
common anti-Semitism to bind the Polish, Hungarian and 
Roumanian lower middle class to their German opposite 
number. There is the cement of land-hunger to whet the 
Polish and Hungarian, as well as the Swabian, peasant’s 
appetite for a crusade against Communism in the 
U.S.S.R.; and there is the common exclusion of all the 
Central European countries from any share in Europe’s 
vast colonial empire, which is now monopolised by four 
West European countries. 

Which crusade comes next—the easterly or the westerly 
one? Is it more profitable to relieve Stalin of the Ukraine 
or to do a deal with him and pick up the plums of the 
Colonial Empires? The latter alternative is more consonant 
with the policy of winning bloodless victories. But there is 
no need to probe further into time-tables or methods. Suffice 
it to say that all the varied technique of a vast totalitarian 
Empire will be brought to bear against France, including 
not only economic pressure, but every device for under- 
mining and destroying French democracy. 

As for Britain, will not Herr Hitler help (possibly even 
with the compulsory connivance of Scandinavia as a base 
for the German fleet) to achieve the purpose of the arch- 
protagonist of isolation whose ideal is that Britain should 
become “one gigantic rock of Gibraltar”? Happy issue! 
By waiting till resistance was impossible, we should have 
avoided the danger of ever having to fight at all. But Herr 
Hitler would have been cleverer still; for he too would not 
have had to fight—but he would have won the game. 

This isolationist dream, however, is not merely a matter 
of geography, of tactics and of armaments. Ideals and 
civilisation—in the continent that is the cradle of civilisa- 
tion—are at stake. Of this we have had a sharp reminder 
this week in the fate of the unhappy outcasts of Nazidom, 
who constitute so large a proportion of the City of Vienna. 

If, when we look into our hearts, we find that our wish 
is, not peace at the price of any life worth living, but liberty 
even at the price of peace, then we must start making a 
serics of moves of our own. First, we must do what Mr 
Churchill is calling for. We must reproclaim our adherence 
to the Covenant; we must assemble round Great Britain 
and France a number of States in a solemn treaty for 
mutual defence against aggression; we must marshal our 
united forces in a Grand Alliance; and we must inscribe 
our first ““ No” on the face of Spain. 

What of Central Europe, since we have already allowed 
Herr Hitler to ensconce himself in Vienna—the strategic 
key to the whole of Danubia? Even here Great Britain and 
France, acting as a single Power, one and indivisible, are 
surely still strong enough to compel Herr Hitler to give 
Czechoslolvakia not intolerable terms. We ought at once to 
accept Dr Benes’s offer—to discuss with the pair of us the 
status of the Sudeten German minority. And, having satis- 
fied ourselves and the world that justice is being done, we 
ought then to say to Herr Hitler: “ Hands off! Resort to 
force at your peril. We draw the line here. 

Now, as Mr Eden said, is the time to stand firm. We 
believe that the country is waking up to the truth. 
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New Model Army 


HE speech made by the Secretary of State for War 

in introducing the Army Estimates to the House of 
Commons on Thursday of last week was immediately over- 
shadowed by the dramatic flow of events in Austria. But 
it deserves, nevertheless, the meed of public attention 
appropriate to a scheme of Army reform as bold in outline 
as those of Cardwell and Haldane, and more extensive in 
scope than cither. As Mr Hore-Belisha pointed out, the 
three great problems of military administration are man- 
power, organisation and distribution. Cardwell was content 
to deal in the main with distribution; Haldane, though not 
exclusively, with organisation. Mr Hore-Belisha himself 
made the somewhat surprising claim that he was not faced 
with a problem of man-power, though some of his pro- 
posals would seem to indicate the contrary. But in any case 
he boldly straddled the fields of both his great predecessors 
by tackling distribution and organisation together. 
“It has long been an open secret that the War Office was 
canvassing the advantages of bringing to an end the Card- 
well system of organising the battalions of the British 
Army in pairs, one of which at any one time is at the home 
depét and the other in India. Mr. Hore-Belisha did not 
announce last week the end of this system, for the reason 
that the Government of India is obviously closely con- 
cerned, and no drastic change can be made without their 
consent. This fact in itself is a potent argument against the 
Cardwell system, for it means that “the pace of the re- 
adaptation of the rest of the British Army is influenced by 
the speed at which the Government of India find them- 
selves able to proceed.” 

This necessity for marching in step with India is, how- 
ever, by no means the only objection that can be raised to 
the Cardwell system. There have been great changes since 
the seventies in the nature and responsibilities of the British 
Army. None of these changes has been larger than the 
revolution that has come over transport. Compared with 
Victorian days, the Communications between the Mother 
Country and some parts of the Empire have become liable 
to serious interference in wartime, while at the same time 
the possibilities of rapid transport within any large region 
have been immensely enhanced. This in itself would seem 
to call for a regional organisation of our overseas garrisons, 
each region largely self-contained. Secondly, in the en- 
suing decades there has been a great extension of our 
liabilities both in Europe and in the Middle East, but not 
in India. And, finally, within the last few years Home 
Defence—in its three divisions of defence against air 
attack, internal security and coast defence—has become 
the primary and most onerous responsibility of our land 
forces. Even after these profound changes the Cardwell 
system has many friends—it was defended with great force 
on the last occasion that The Economist referred to it, in 
a letter from Sir Charles Harris, whose authority on the 
subject is unquestioned. But the prima facie case in favour 
of some thoroughgoing modification of the system, as it 
was made by the Secretary of State last week, is convincing, 
and it is good news that inter-departmental discussions 
with that end in view are to be begun at once. 

On the side of organisation Mr Hore-Belisha is following 
the same line of adapting traditional arrangements to new 
conditions. Haldane’s organisation of the Expeditionary 
Force, which served his country so well in 1914, was 
arrived at on a purely mathematical basis. He took the 
Number of battalions available in the strategic reserve, and 
dividing them by the twelve battalions per division which 
Was then international common form, he arrived at the 
answer of six divisions, which is still the organisation of 


the Home Army to-day. But here again there have been 
decisive changes in conditions. Material rather than man- 
power is now dominant, and a much more flexible organisa- 
tion is required. Mr Hore-Belisha indicated that in future 
there will be two main types of divisions, the first to be 
known as the motorised division, based on the light 
machine-gun, but supported in time of war by heavy 
maciiine-guns and artillery; the second to be known as the 
mechanised division, based upon the tank. The object 
underlying these changes “ is to provide a flexible organisa- 
tion of the Regular Forces at home, capable of producing 
a greater number of divisions better suited than are the 
existing formations to meet the varied commitments which 
might devolve upon us. Smaller divisions are easier to 
manage, to move, to supply, and to transport—important 
considerations for a country which has to operate overseas.” 
It is arguable that this is an understatement of the changes 
that are being made. They really amount to a full accept- 
ance of the implications of mechanisation—a tardy accept- 
ance, but peculiarly fitting for an industrial country which 
does not rely on vast conscript masses of man-power. 

The third division into which Mr Hore-Belisha’s speech 
fell was concerned with improving the conditions of the 
men of the Army. And though he was concerned to empha- 
sise that it was no part of his intention to bribe recruits 
into the Army, it is clear that reforms such as he proposes 
are essential if ever the Army is to receive the full supply 
of men that it needs. The Army has suffered for too long 
under the old attitude to the private soldier, which regarded 
him as coming from the semi-criminal classes, and aimed 
to make of him no more than an automaton who could be 
relied upon to stand firm under fire. There is now to be a 
relaxation of the less necessary forms of discipline, and “a 
progressive elimination from the soldier’s drill of all super- 
fluous postures requiring rehearsal, and from his kit of all 
superfluous gadgets requiring polish.” 

These, however, are the details. More important are the 
arrangements being made to provide a career for the recruit 
who is attracted by the soldier’s life. There are to be 
increased opportunities of promotion from the ranks to 
commissions, and progressive increases of pay for all ranks, 
together with a large number of concessions on details of 
Army life. In addition, a further step is made towards the 
division of the Regular Army into short-service and long- 
service branches by allowing enlistment for twelve years 
with the Colours, with the certain prospect of re-engaging 
for pension. There will thus be a nucleus of men who make 
soldiering their life’s work, together with a further body 
who, after a shorter period in the ranks, return to swell the 
reserve. All these proposals should serve to make the service 
much more attractive than it has been in the past, and, in 
the Secretary of State’s words, “to give to the soldier in 
peace-time the security which we expect from him in the 
blunt eventuality of war.” 

These are drastic changes, and there will be many who 
will feel some apprehension at such far-reaching modifica- 
tion of a model that has served the nation well in the past. 
But it is undeniable that the governing factors which deter- 
mine strategy—and particularly British strategy—in the 
modern world have changed rapidly even since 1918, and 
that the British Army has not changed with them. Under- 
lying the new proposals there has clearly been a fresh effort 
of thought to discover the basic principles which should 
shape the army of a democratic island power. The whole 
country will wish Mr Hore-Belisha well in his determina- 
tion to see that we are never again accused of having a 
contemptible little army. 
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Shefheld Visited 


HEFFIELD is an industrial town without pretence. In 

the sudden sunlight of a March morning the hill- 
tumbled streets and blackened buildings of the city bear 
witness to centuries of hard work and special skill. Sooted 
spires and gaunt chimneys break sharply through the smoke 
Jaden air of the steep-sided valley, where for five hundred 
years Sheffield’s industries have crept mile after mile along 
the edge of the Don. Near the waterside, ancient and clut- 
tered produce markets sprawl across the city’s main 
arteries; and tumble-down workshops and modern fac- 
tories, clustered grimily in the trough of the valley, 
symbolise the several ages of cutlery and steel. The 
citizens’ houses and shops have groped their way upwards 
out of the smoke to the glorious moorland’s edge. The 
health of Sheffield is found on the windswept hills, but its 
wealth and history lie down in the smoke by the Don. 

Workshops and houses grew up centuries ago around the 
wells near the river. Water power and river transport gave 
birth to the city; and nearby coal and the rich seams of 
South Yorkshire brought new opportunities to Sheffield at 
the dawn of the industrial age. Barely thirty-odd miles 
away lie the markets of Leeds, Derby, Huddersfield and 
Manchester. London is only three hours distant by rail, 
and all the Midlands, the West Riding and Lancashire less 
than a day’s delivery by road. It is barely forty miles to the 
quays on the Ouse, and seventy-five miles to the sea. 
Sheffield is a centre of more than metal-working. It is a 
hub of transport and trade. 

Sheffield’s geographical setting was responsible, in no 
small measure, for the nature of its present activities 
which, measured by employment, are about equally divided 
between the production of steel and heavy steel goods, and 
the manufacture of cutlery, electro-plate and numerous 
“ light ” products based on metals. Chaucer mentioned the 
city in “Canterbury Tales”: one of the characters was 
“ bearing a Sheffield thwytel in his hose.” Water wheels in 
the valleys drove the tilt hammers and the grinding stones 
for the manufacture of knives and swords, which was the 
origin of the growth of Sheffield’s metal industries. Nor is 
Sheffield’s importance as an armament centre of recent 
origin. Even in Cromwell’s time, Sheffield was busy 
making the death-dealing weapons. 

Sheffield is well-off to-day and wears its prosperity in a 
sensible workaday way. The grim days of depression, 
when over 58,000 were out of work in 1932, have passed. 
Steel, tools, cutlery and silver-ware have all been notably 
prosperous in recent times. In the city’s solid and unso- 
phisticated places of entertainment and refreshment the 
“brass” earned by traditional skill and adaptability is 
freely spent. The tariffs imposed by free trade Britain are 
gratefully spoken of by dour Yorkshire individualists; and 
not even native reserve can mask the background of busy 
trade and steady work. 

Yet, the bearing of the town is little changed from what 
it was six years ago. There is none of the tinsel and glitter 
of boom-mindedness, and little of the chromium and glass 
and flashing signs of over-optimistic urban growth. The 
Sheffielder in his words and deeds takes the great activity 
of 1937 with a grain of salt. Employers and managers talk 
of the trade cycle and con charts and logarithmic curves. 
The many hundreds, high and low, who dabble in shares, 
have learned that they fall at least as often as they rise; 
and workmen know only too well that unemployment is 
increasing again towards the 20,000 mark. One and all give 
ample evidence in broad-vowelled and brief words that they 
are keeping their powder dry. 

Sheffield people are peculiarly aware of their common 
destiny in matters of trade and employment. Representa- 


tives of the light and heavy trades work hand in hand. No 
visitor can escape this sense of community; and the rela. 
tions between employers and workpeople are now notably 
smooth. The recent successful negotiations for paid holj- 
days in iron and steel revealed considerable amity between 
capital and labour; and outside the basic industries, in the 
lighter trades, strikes and dissensions have been con- 
spicuous only by their absence. 

It would be folly, however, to ignore the labour prob- 
lems which Sheffield, by its own characteristically honest 
admission, has still to solve. Outside of the prosperous 
steel industry there is a large nucleus of low-paid labour 
working under poor conditions; and the initial introduc. 
tion of mass production into the tool and cutlery trades has 
produced a new problem of female and juvenile labour. In 
the background, as in other industrial centres, over 13,000 
men stood permanently idle in the market place at the 
height of last year’s boom. 

Indeed, some citizens learned at least one important 
lesson from the experience of the last depression. In the 
twenties and early thirties, when trade was bad, bold 
schemes of technical re-organisation rendered Sheffield 
iron and steel and engineering fit to meet all requirements 
when business did revive. Research and rationalisation con- 
solidated the city’s international pre-eminence in the mak- 
ing of special steels. But much valuable human material 
went to waste. 

In the last resort, indeed, most of Sheffield’s outstand- 
ing problems are human problems. Old Central Sheffield is 
not a pleasant place for the poor to live in. A bold plan to 
reconstruct the city is lifting the poor from the congested 
and unhealthy centre of the smoky basin, and planting them 
down in garden estates on the encircling hills by the edge of 
the moors. Over 20,000 houses have been built in 18 years 
at a total cost of nearly £11 millions. Tangled and precipi- 
tous streets in the heart of the city are being widened, and 
new arteries are planned. Antiquated workshops and the 
age-old markets still stand in the way; but statutory powers 
to assist the lingering small masters in the city’s centre to 
remodel their works have been obtained; and the elimina- 
tion of ancient markets by building new ones has been 
begun. 

Thus, in housing and town clearance, as in the manufac- 
ture of steel, the “canny” individualists of Sheffield, 
inured by hard experience to the ups and downs of 
trade, are learning to seek the control of their future. The 
swings of the city’s business have always been more violent 
than in most other industrial places. In June, 1921, over 
69,000 persons were out of work—nearly 11,000 more even 
than in the depths of the recent depression. In 1932, when 
the percentage of unemployed among the insured persons 
in Britain was 22, in Sheffield it was 34. Last December, 
when the British percentage was 12.5, in Sheffield it was 
9.4. The end of prosperity’s road has not yet been reached. 
Sheffield is still relatively better off than cities of Lanca- 
shire, the West Riding, Wales and the North-East Coast. 
Both managers and workers are well aware, however, that 
the road that they have been treading in recent months 
may turn again. Things are “ champion” just now; but 
“it can’t last.” Every Sheffielder refuses, as he always has 
done, to surrender his independence of action. But native 
common sense has taught him the expedient virtues of cok 
laboration. Steel-men and tool-makers, and even the scat- 
tered cutlers, are looking at the future together. And 
Sheffield’s prosperity, soundly based in the long run on the 
rising secular demand for metal products, is likely to 
grow in the future. Cutlery may slowly decline, but other 
metal manufactures will continue to expand. 
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The Films Bill 


HE Committee Stage on the Films Bill in the Lords 
last Monday provided an occasion for several peers to 
show their independence of mind. In a particularly thin 
House they secured the introduction of drastic amend- 
ments in the teeth of the Government’s opposition. These 
changes included a further increase of quota rates for both 
rater and exhibitor, and the elimination of the proposal 
that the current quota for exhibitors should be reduced to 
15 per cent. Both proposals are likely to be reversed on 
Report, and if the Lords prove obdurate the Government 
are expected to ask the Commons to disagree with them. 
None too much time remains, however, before the Bill 
must reach the Statute Book; and the anxiety of the 
Government over their Bill offers a tempting opportunity 
for a little polite pressure by interested parties, of which 
advantage is being taken in full. 

The Bill is impelled forward by a substantial amount of 
goodwill. There is unanimity about the objective to be 
attained, but wide differences about the road to be taken. 
There is a universal desire to help the film industry to 
take firm root in this country. Appreciation of the difficul- 
ties the industry has had to encounter exists, nowadays, to 
an extent which was impossible a few years ago. The 
industry provides entertainment for enormous masses of 
the population; it forms tastes, habits, opinions for large 
sections of the people. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
admitted a few days ago that in this respect the film was 
already more powerful than the Press or the radio. Its 
growing power as an instrument of international goodwill 
is now realised; and this aspect is unlikely to escape the 
attention of the Vansittart Committee for the Co-ordina- 
tion of International Propaganda, recently set up by the 
Prime Minister. A considerable amount of capital—prob- 
ably over £100 millions—is now invested in the industry, 
and normally a large number of persons—believed to be 
well over 100,000—is employed in it. 

There are signs of a better understanding, also, of the 
industry’s technical and commercial problems, most of 
which are without parallel in any other industry. In the 
naval world big battleships on one side compel similar 
vessels to be built on the other side; similarly, competition 
in film-making compels frank acceptance of the condition 
that only big films can compete with big films. Whether 
the objective be international propaganda, or commerce, or 
even entertainment pure and simple, it is impossible to 
compete with Hollywood’s products by puny efforts at 
home, involving on each picture an outlay of one-fourth or 
even less of that of a comparable American film. The con- 
ditions for success can therefore be readily discerned. 
First, our producers must be normally prepared to spend 
sums On pictures equal to Hollywood’s standard. Secondly, 
British producers and technical men must be capable of 
producing pictures of equal commercial value when the 
same costs are involved. Thirdly and finally, British com- 
mercial men must obtain the same freedom to enter and 
exploit the American market as the American film has 
enjoyed in Great Britain for almost a generation. And 
that freedom must be de facto and not merely de jure. 

Recognition of these considerations has induced the Board 
of Trade to give increasing attention recently to means of 
securing reciprocity. The new Bill, when introduced, 
offered double-quota rights for any picture made here 
Costing three times the minimum. It was hoped that 
American companies would prefer to make this more expen- 
sive grade of picture, because they would be in possession 
of a film that could be readily sold in their own output 
Programmes in America. This forecast may prove well 


founded—particularly if legal standing is secured for the 
new amendment to give treble-quota rights for pictures on 
which not less than four times the minimum, i.e., about 
£60,000, has been spent. A further amendment made in 
the Lords is assumed to be of particular value to British 
producers. Costly pictures of the £45,000 and £60,000 
level, if not registered for renters’ quota, may be acquired 
for distribution in America. The renter acquiring any such 
picture for American distribution will be granted exemp- 
tion from quoia liability to an extent equal to once or twice 
the length, if the price paid to the British owner for the 
American rights is £15,000 or £30,000, respectively. 
Strong objection to the proposal has come, however, 
from exhibitor quarters, whose attitude may fairly be 
dubbed intransigent. They fear the reduction in the total 
number of pictures implied in the double and trebie-quota 
proposals, and refuse to see any compensation in the result- 
ing improvement in the grade of pictures and in the far 
larger number of cinemas which would be willing and able 
to book them. In this attitude exhibitors in the mass seem 
definitely open to criticism. At the other extreme, there is 
little to be said for arithmetical calculations, designed to 
reassure the exhibitor, whose basis may be uncertain and 
whose effect, therefore, may be misleading. 

The objection to these short-cut devices is not that exhi- 
bitors will suffer from their adoption, for exhibitors will 
not suffer; nor is it that the volume of employment will be 
reduced, for that will not happen. Our criticism is rather 
that the purely British producer will, in fact, not be able to 
take advantage of the scheme. American producers will 
prove that pictures can be made in British studios to com- 
pete successfully with pictures from Hollywood. But no 
British producer will be given the same opportunity. We 
believe the event will prove that, although a number of 
London-made pictures will be distributed in America, the 
American market will be closed even more uncompromis- 
ingly to true British pictures than before. And both here 
and throughout the world British products will tend to 
become second-class pictures. It is no refutation of our 
argument that British pictures like “ Victoria the Great ” 
succeeded in crashing into the American market. That 
particular picture was made independently, and the 
American companies viewed it before deciding to buy. In 
other words, the picture was completed on the producer’s 
sole responsibility and expense. Experience has convinced 
the trade that procedure on these lines is too speculative a 
gamble, and that the British producer is not justified in 
hazarding the additional cost of a picture intended for 
American release. There can be only one proof of com- 
petitive equality—an engagement to buy the American 
rights of a British picture before “ shooting” has begun. 
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More Scraps of Paper 


Extracts are given below from the chief treaties, agree- 
ments and declarations bearing upon the independence of 
Austria. They are arranged in chronological order. 


1. On January 8, 1918, President Wilson enunciated the 
Fourteen Points of “ the programme of the world’s peace,” 
of which the tenth was : — 

The peoples of Austria-Hungary, whose place among 
the nations we wish to see safeguarded and assured, should 


be accorded the freest opportunity of autonomous develop- 
ment. 


2. The Treaty of Versailles between the Allied and 
Associated Powers and Germany, signed on June 28, 1919, 
included the following articles: — 


ARTICLE 10: The Members of the League undertake to 
respect and preserve as against external aggression the 
territorial integrity and existing political independence of 
all Members. 

ARTICLE 80 (cf. ARTICLE 88 of the Treaty of Saint- 
Germain between the Allies and Austria): Germany 
acknowledges and will respect strictly the independence of 
Austria, within the frontiers which may be fixed in a 
Treaty between that State and the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers; she agrees that this independence 
shall be inalienable except with the consent of the League 
of Nations. 


3. The Treaty of Saint-Germain between the Allied 
and Associated Powers and Austria, signed on September 
10, 1919, laid down in ARTICLE 88 (as in ARTICLE 80 of 
the Treaty of Versailles above) that the independence of 
Austria was inalienable; and Austria further undertook : — 


to abstain from any act which might directly or in- 

directly or by any means whatever compromise her inde- 

pendence. 

4. On October 4, 1922, at Geneva, in Protocol No. 1, 
signed by Austria, France, Great Britain, Italy and 
Czechoslovakia and subsequently by Belgium and Spain, 
whereby the economic reconstruction of Austria was set on 
foot by the League, Austria reiterated the undertaking of 
the Treaty of Saint-Germain to abstain from any act which 
might compromise her independence; and it was made 
clear that “ independence,” in this context, expressly in- 
cluded economic independence. 


5. On March 19, 1931, the German Government and 
the Austrian Government 


agreed to enter forthwith into negotiations for a Treaty 

to assimilate the tariff and economic policies of their re- 

spective countries .... 

The Council of the League of Nations asked the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice to give an advisory 
opinion on the question whether 


a regime established between Germany and Austria on 

the basis and within the limits laid down by the Protocol 

of March 19th . . . would be compatible with ARTICLE 88 

of the Treaty of Saint-Germain and with Protocol No. 1 

signed at Geneva on October 4, 1922. 

By eight votes to seven, the Court decided that the step 
proposed was incompatible with the Geneva Protocol; and 
six judges declared it incompatible with ARTICLE 88 of 
the Treaty of Saint-Germain. 


6. On February 17, 1934, the Governments of France, 
Italy and the United Kingdom declared that 

they take a common view of the necessity of maintaining 

Austria’s independence and integrity in accordance with 

the relevant treaties. 

7. The Rome Protocols, signed by the Governments of 
Austria, Hungary and Italy, on March 17, 1934, included 
a declaration by the signatory Governments of 

their desire to co-operate in the maintenance of peace and 

the economic restoration of Europe, on the basis of respect 

for the independence and rights of every State. 


8. On August 21, 1934, a communiqué relating to the 


meeting between Signor Mussolini and Herr von Schusch. 

nigg stated: — 
there was found to be an effective community of views 
upon guiding principles and the methods to be adopted 
as regards the independence and integrity of the Austrian 
State—an independence and integrity to which appertains 
also complete internal autonomy and which, moreover, 
represents a concrete European interest and an element 
favourable to the maintenance of tranquility in the 
Danubian sector. 


9. On September 27, 1934, France, the United King. 
dom and Italy made a Three Power Declaration re-aftirm. 
ing the Declaration of February 17th; and Signor Musso. 
lini, on October 6th, stated : — 

We have defended and will defend the independence of 
the Austrian Republic, an independence . . . consecrated 
by the blood of a Chancellor, who may have been small in 
Stature but whose spirit and soul were great. 


10. In the Franco-Italian Agreement concluded at 
Rome on January 7, 1935, the two Governments 

in view of the necessity of maintaining the independence 

and integrity of Austria, agree . . . in the event of this 

independence being threatened, they will consult together 

and with Austria regarding the measures to be taken. 


11. In the Anglo-French Declaration of London on 
February 3, 1935, the British Government stated that they 


consider themselves to be among the Powers which will, 

as provided in the Rome Agreement, consult together if 

the independence and integrity of Austria are menaced. 

12. On April 14, 1935, France, Italy and the United 
Kingdom, at the Stresa Conference, jointly resolved to 
confirm the Three Power Declarations of February and 
— 1934, and the Rome and London Agreements 
of 1935. 


13. On May 21, 1935, Herr Hitler, addressing the 
Reichstag on the conditions for world peace, said : — 

The German Government will . . . unconditionally re 
spect the remaining articles (of the Treaty of Versailles) 
regarding international relations, including the territorial 
provisions, and will only carry out by means of peaceful 
understandings such revisions as may be inevitable in the 
course of time . . . and are ready at any time to agree 
to an international arrangement which will effectively pre- 
vent and render impossible all attempts to interfere from 
outside in the affairs of other States. 


Herr Hitler’s speech also contained the following 
sentence : — 


Germany neither intends nor wishes to interfere in the 
internal affairs of Austria, to annex Austria or to conclude 
an Anschluss. 

14. The communiqué regarding the Agreement con- 
cluded between the German and Austrian Governments on 
July 11, 1936, as broadcast by Dr Goebbels, contained 
the following points : — 

1) In the sense of the statement made by the Fuhrer 
and Reich Chancellor on May 21, 1935 [see 13 abovel, 
the German Government recognises the full sovereignty 
of the Federal State of Austria. 

2) Each of these two Governments shall regard the 
internal political conditions of the other country, includ- 
ing the question of Austrian National-Socialism, as 4 
domestic concern of that country, upon which it will exert 
neither direct nor indirect influence. 

(3) The Austrian Federal Government's general policy 
and its policy towards Germany in particular shall be con- 
stantly guided by the principle that Austria recognises 
herself to be a German Statc .... 


15. A further agreement was concluded between Hert 
Hitler and Dr von Schuschnigg at Berchtesgaden on 
February 12, 1938. The terms of this agreement have not 
been published but they were stated by Herr Hitler, in his 
speech to the Reichstag on February 20th, to be within the 
{gamework of the agreement of July 11, 1936, [see 14 
above]. 
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Topics of the Week 


Finis Austriae.—Events in Austria have moved 
during the past week at a speed which will leave even the 
fyture historian breathless. Last week, in a brief reference 
in these columns to Dr von Schuschnigg’s forthcoming 
lebiscite, we discussed the possible attitude of the Nazis, 
and concluded: ‘They are, it appears, to abstain, and 
complain that the conditions of the plebiscite do not come 
yp to the standards of fairness that Nazis demand for coun- 
tries where they are not in control. There is also the ugly 
possibility that the Nazis may attempt to hamper the vote 
by fomenting disorder.” These words were a fair repre- 
gntation of the position as it appeared to stand on ‘Thurs- 
day evening, March 10. But already they seem like a faint 
and derisive echo from a long-distant past. Dr von Schusch- 
nigg had announced his plebiscite in a speech at Innsbruck 
on Wednesday evening, March 9th. The voting age was 
that laid down in the Austrian constitution, namely 24, and 
the question was, of course, deliberately framed to invite 
an answer favourable to Dr von Schuschnigg. But it was the 
unanimous opinion of all observers competent to know the 
mind of the Austrian people that the result would be a large 
majority for Dr von Schuschnigg; and this was not intended 
as a tribute to his manipulative skill, but rather as a reflec- 
tion of the real opinion of the Austrian people in that far 
distant time only a week ago, and it was confirmed by the 
very obvious fear of the Nazis both in Austria and in the 
Reich that they would not show up well in the result. 


* * * 


Berlin was taken by surprise, and for a day there was 
nothing but an ominous silence from over the frontier, 
The Austrian Nazis, however, were indulging in demon- 
strations in Graz, Linz and Vienna, which amounted at 
times to riots, although there is no evidence that the Gov- 
emment was in anything but complete control of the 
situation. Early on Friday morning, March 11th, reports 
reached London of large troop movements and partial 
mobilisation in Bavaria, which, in spite of repeated cate- 
gorical denials from Berlin, were too circumstantial to be 
disbelieved. From that moment events moved with light- 
ning speed. The two Nazis in the Austrian Cabinet, Dr 
von Seyss-Inquart and Herr Glaise-Horstenau, presented 
an ultimatum to the Chancellor demanding the abandon- 
ment of the plebiscite and threatening that if this were 
refused the Nazis would create disorder. Dr von Schusch- 
nigg at first rejected these demands, but when it was later 
made clear to him that the real sanction behind them was 
the threat of invasion by German troops, he gave way and 
cancelled the plebiscite. Even this was not enough for the 
Nazis, for a second ultimatum followed, demanding that 
Dr von Schuschnigg should resign and be replaced by Dr 
von Seyss-Inquart. To this ultimatum was attached a time 
limit until 4.30 p.m. on March 11th, and if it were not 
accepted, Dr von Schuschnigg was informed that German 
troops would cross the frontier at 5 o’clock. Faced with the 
prospect of civil war and armed invasion, the Austrian 
Chancellor yielded. He broadcast his farewell, stating 
bluntly that he yielded only to superior force; that there 
was no truth in the German allegation of internal chaos in 
Austria; and that he had ordered the Austrian armed forces 
to make no resistance to the invading Germans. Dr von 
Seyss-Inquart took office, and immediately summoned 
German troops to his support. He broadcast at 8.15 to 
announce that the German Army was already on its way to 
Vienna. By 10 o’clock on the evening of this momentous 
day the last independent Government of Austria had en- 
tirely ceased to function; the Swastika was flying in 
Vienna, and the Nazis were in full control. 


* * * 


The German Invasion.—German bombers were 
flying over Vienna before the end of Friday, March 11th, 


but the actual invasion by the Reichswehr did not occur 
until early on Saturday, March 12th, when the German 
soldiers quickly overran the whole country and exchanged 
courtesies with the Italian guard on the Brenner. They were 
followed by Herr Hitler himself, who first visited the 
village of Braunau, where he was born, and then went on 
to Linz, the provincial capital of Upper Austria. He was 
met at Linz by Dr von Seyss-Inquart, whose last act as 
Chancellor of Austria was to declare null and void the 
Article of the Peace Treaty which enshrines the independ- 
ence of Austria. On the same evening decree laws were 
promulgated in Berlin and Vienna declaring Austria to be 
a part of the German Reich, and announcing that the popu- 
lation of Austria over twenty years of age would have an 
Opportunity on April 10th to ratify these laws in a “ free 
and secret plebiscite.” 


* * * 


The German Army and police were meantime riveting 
their control on Vienna and “ cleaning up ” the city to make 
it sate for the Fuehrer’s arrival. The triumphal entry was 
actually made on Monday of this week, March 14th, and 
on Tuesday the Fuehrer held a great review of his troops 
in Vienna. He returned to Munich on the same day, but 
before he went he could be assured that Austria had been 
bodily incorporated in the German Reich. The Austrian 
Army is now part of the German Army; the Austrian 
Foreign Office has ceased to exist; the Austrian police are 
either in gaol or incorporated in the various German police 
organisations; the Austrian civil administration has been 
taken over in its entirety. The Austrian schilling still exists 
for a day or two, but the gold reserves are merged in those 
of the Reich, and the currency itself is shortly to be super- 
seded by the mark. Customs duties are also continuing for 
the moment to be levied, but there is already talk of con- 
verting the Customs houses into youth hostels. Dr von 
Seyss-Inquart has hardly been rewarded with as much as 
thirty pieces of silver, since he is now no more than Statt- 
halter of the latest province of the German Reich. All this 
had been accomplished within less than a hundred hours 
after Dr von Schuschnigg’s resignation. Never can an inde- 
pendent State have been so quickly done to death and the 
body so completely disposed of. 


* * * 


Most of the news from Austria tells of the doings there 
of the victorious Germans, and little is known of the fate 
of the Austrians. The great majority, by all accounts, seem 
to have accepted the change in their nationality with 
alacrity, and there is no doubt that Herr Hitler’s majority 
on April 10th will be even more complete than Dr von 
Schuschnigg’s would have been if his plebiscite had ever 
taken place. But though the majority may celebrate the 
victory, there is a terribly large minority who are suffer- 
ing, or hourly anticipating, a dreadful fate. The Jews, 
the Socialists, the Catholics, the avowed supporters of Dr 
von Schuschnigg’s regime—all these are now to feel the 
heavy hand of Nazi revenge. Only the most alert of them 
managed to escape before the frontiers were closed, and 
the rest are perforce waiting and wondering what is to 
happen to them. There is all too much reason to fear that 
the coming weeks will bring a long tale of horror, and the 
suicide of Major Fey is only the most spectacular of a large 
number. The fate of Dr von Schuschnigg himself is un- 
certain. There have been various reports—among them an 
official statement of the Propaganda Ministry in Berlin— 
to the effect that he had been conducted to the frontier, but 
the truth seems to be that he is still in Vienna and under 
house arrest. The proud history of Austria is ending in 
cruelty and terror. 
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Acquiescence from Rome.— Italy, to all appearance, 
was as fully taken aback by the German descent on Austria 
as any other country. In the brief interval between Dr von 
Schuschnigg’s announcement of his plebiscite and the Ger- 
man invasion, the Italian press sided strongly with Austria, 
although it has now been officially stated by the Italian 
Government that they were at this time attempting to dis- 
suade Dr von Schuschnigg from proceeding with his inten- 
tions. Italian hesitations, however, were ended on Saturday 
by the simultaneous appearance on the Brenner of German 
troops and in Rome of a persona! envoy from Herr Hitler, 
bearing a letter to Signor Mussolini in which the Fuchrer 
claimed that the action he had taken was forced upon him, 
and represented no threat to Italy. He gave a categorical 
assurance that he had no ambitions south of the Brenner. 
Signor Mussolini therefore determined to make the best 
of what cannot be disguised as other than a bad job for 
Italy, and the official attitude is now one of explaining 
that the incorporation of Austria in Germany had long been 
foreseen in Rome, and was not unwelcome there. Effusive 
telegrams have been exchanged between the two Dictators, 
and Signor Mussolini has definitely declared that his atti- 
tude was throughout dictated “ by the friendship between 
our two countries, which is consecrated in the Axis.” It 
seems, indeed, as if the events of the past week have tied 
Signor Mussolini even more firmly to Germany’s coat tails 
than before. He has passed from a willing partner to a 
tributary malgré lui. His speech to the Chamber of 
Deputies on Wednesday was chiefly intended to allay the 
apprehensions that have been aroused in Italy by the 
presence of German troops on the Brenner. But, though 
even the Duce was unable to represent the German coup 
as a gain for Italy, he still spoke of Italy and Germany 
“marching together” to create a new European 
equilibrium. It is in this atmosphere, and under the 
shadow of repeated Italo-German intervention in Spain, 
that the Anglo-Italian conversations have begun “in 
earnest” in Rome. Their inception has been duly marked 
by the ostentatious withdrawal of an unspecified number 
of troops from Libya, and this is, of course, in keeping 
with what can be the only remaining purpose in Signor 
Mussolini’s mind in talking with Mr Chamberlain—namely, 
to keep Great Britain quiet while the scene is mounted 
for the next act. But what purpose Mr Chamberlain con- 
ceives the talks to be serving is his own unfathomable secret. 


* * * 


Disillusion in Whitehall. The effect on Great 
Britain of the German invasion of Austria was to produce 
an immediate reaction of anger and alarm. The anger at 
least was fully shared by Whitehall, and was indeed in- 
creased by the fact that the German Foreign Minister was 
in London and having meetings with members of the 
British Cabinet while the invasion of Austria was being 
prepared. Herr von Ribbentrop lunched at 10 Downing 
Street on the fatal Friday when ultimatums were being 
rained on Vienna, and he was left in no doubt of the 
strong objection that His Majesty’s Government took to 
Germany’s brutal methods of obtaining her ends. Later in 
the day, after the deed was done, both Great Britain and 
France protested in Berlin in the strongest terms. These 
protests were rejected in a letter from Baron von Neurath 
which was remarkable for the brusque phraseology which 
Germany now sees fit to employ. The British Government 
was bluntly told that it was “not within its rights in 
claiming the réle of a protector of the independence of 
Austria,” and that “ the form of the relations between the 
Reich and Austria can only be regarded as an internal 
affair of the German people, which is no concern of third 
Powers.” Baron von Neurath also informed London of the 
official German version of events, according to which the 
opposition to Dr von Schuschnigg’s plans was wholly 
Austrian, and German troops were sent only in response 
to 2 request for help from the Austrian Government. 


+ + * 
In a statement in the House of Commons on Monday 


afternoon the Prime Minister made it abundantly clear 
that he accepted neither this version of events nor the 
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German view that the rape of Austria was no concern of 
Britain’ > The methods adopted throughout these 
events,” he said, “call for the severest condemnation and 
have administered a profound shock to all who are inter- 
ested in the preservation of European peace.” Mr Neville 
Chamberlain was not, however, prepared on that occasion 
to draw any practical consequences from the drastic 
change in the diplomatic situation which Herr Hitler's 
coup has brought about. British re-armament is, indeed, 
to be speeded up, but the country is still in the dark about 
the policy which it is intended to support. The policy on 
which Mr Chamberlain has staked his political future— 
the policy, that is, of initiating diplomatic negotiations 
with the Powers of the Rome-Berlin Axis, with the inten- 
tion of bringing them within some general settlement of 
Europe—seems to the great majority of observers to have 
been ruined by Herr Hitler’s use of force and by Signor 
Mussolini’s subsequent acquiescence in such methods. The 
Prime Minister has tacitly admitted that this policy must 
be subjected to the most searching reconsideration. But he 
is clearly loth to abandon it, and he has not hitherto gone 
further than to say that “ what has passed cannot fail to 
have prejudiced the hope of His Majesty’s Government 
of removing misunderstandings between nations and pro- 
moting international co-operation.” The conversations 
with Italy meanwhile continue, though all talks with 
Germany have been broken off. The British Cabinet are 
believed to be earnestly discussing the bases of British 
policy in the new situation that has arisen, and the 
Dominions are being consulted. It is not wholly impossible 
that we stand on the threshold of a decisive change in the 
policy that has hitherto been pursued by the British 
Government. 


* * * 


The Policy for Peace.—What the new policy should 
be, if there is a change, was most impressively stated in 
Monday’s debate by Mr Winston Churchili. Mr Churchill 
went to the root of the matter at once by asking what 
reason there was to believe that time is on our side. Where 
should we be two years hence, he asked, “‘ when the 
German Army would certainly be much larger than the 
French Army, and when all the small nations would have 
fied from Geneva to pay homage to the ever-waxing power 
of the Nazi system and to make the best terms they could 
for themselves.” He saw Nazi Germany quickly extending 
its domination over the whole of South-East Europe and 
its 200 million people, and growing strong enough to face 
the European democracies with a menace they could not 
resist. His remedy was the policy of collective security, and 
he uttered a stern rebuke to those of his colleagues in the 
Conservative Party who jeered at the expression. “ The 
3 thing that is ridiculous about it is that we have not got 

> Mr Churchill would begin now to build up in Europe 
a sane of countries united in a solemn treaty for mutual 
defence against aggression. The nucleus of such a group 
should be Great Britain, France and the Little Entente. 
They should have their forces marshalled in a grand 
alliance, with their staff arrangements concerted, and if 
all this rested, “as it can honourably rest,” on the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, it would be sustained 
by the moral sense of the world. “If it were done in the 
year 1938—and, believe me, that may be the last chance 
there will be for doing it—then I Say that you might, even 
now, arrest this approaching war.” There is no question of 
the virtually unanimous support that would be accorded to 
the policy thus outlined by the whole of the Opposition 
Parties. There is equally little doubt that Mr Churchill 
has the support of a very large and daily growing section 
of Conservative opinion which is showing itself in quarters, 
such as the City, which cannot be accused of any Opposi- 
tion bias. In short, his view now represents the opinion 
of a majority of the nation. The impression of this fact 
upon Parliament may be delayed, but cannot fail to show 
itself. More than ever it is now a race between the rapid 
deterioration of events and the awakening of Great Britain 
to the réle which she must play if she is to save herself 
and her civilisation. 
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Czechoslovakia.—The country most obviously me- 
naced by the Nazi conquest of Austria is Czechoslovakia, 
the heart of which is now almost completely surrounded by 
Germany. The German Government, it is true, have been 
at great pains to persuade the Czechs that they entertain 
no hostile intentions. On March 11th, while Dr von 
Schuschnigg was being bullied out of office, Field-Marshal 
Goering gave to the Czech Minister in Berlin a general 
assurance, which he later renewed on behalf of Herr Hitler, 
that it would be the earnest endeavour of the German 
Government to improve its relations with Czechoslovakia. 
The German troops marching into Austria were given the 
strictest of orders to keep at least 15 kilometres from the 
Czech frontier, and when some German military aero- 
planes flew by mistake over Czech territory, an immediate 
apology was forthcoming from Berlin. Finally, the Czecho- 
slovak Minister in Berlin was assured by Baron von Neurath 
on March 12th that Germany considered herself bound by 
the Arbitration Convention of October, 1925. This was 
one of the treaties concluded at Locarno, and it provides 
that “all disputes of every kind between Germany and 
Czechoslovakia with regard to which the parties are in 
conflict as to their respective rights, and which it may not 
be possible to settle amicably by normal methods of 
diplomacy, shall be submitted for decision either to an 
Arbitral Tribunal or to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice.” There is, however, a further provision 
which may conceivably be significant, to the effect that the 
treaty “does not apply to disputes arising out of events 
prior to the present treaty and belonging to the past.” 


* * * 


These assurances have been taken in Prague as meaning 
that Germany has no immediate intention of attacking 
Czechoslovakia. But since the invasion of Austria involved 
the breach of a number of obligations quite as binding as 
those entered into by Field-Marshal Goering and Baron 
von Neurath last week, the Czechoslovak Government is 
naturally concerned to repose the security of its existence 
on a surer footing. The Czechoslovak Army has not been 
mobilised, but it is held in readiness, and the frontiers are, 
of course, fully manned. The geographical situation of the 
country compels it to rely in the first place upon its own 
strength. But the last few days have seen a formal re- 
afirmaiion in the most emphatic terms of the second 
element in Czechoslovakia’s defence, namely, the alliance 
with France. The first action on taking office of MM. Blum 
and Paul Boncour—the new Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister of France—was to assure Czechoslovakia that 
France was fully determined to implement her pledges of 
support if Czechoslovakia was attacked. The Soviet Gov- 
emment has given a similar re-assurance, and has gone 
further by suggesting a conference, at Geneva or 
elsewhere, of the major Powers (excluding Germany, 
Italy and Japan) to discuss German aggression in 
Austria. Both Prague and Paris have naturally been 
anxious to know what position would be adopted by 
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Great Britain in the case of an attack. In public the 
Prime Minister has been unwilling to go further than to 
say that we should fulfil our obligations under the League 
Covenant. But there cannot be much doubt in any 
quarter that if France were involved in a war which started 
over Czechoslovakia Great Britain would in the long run, 
if not in the short, be compelled to support her. Neverthe- 
less, even with this clear warning that an attack on Czecho- 
slovakia means war, the exalted mood of the Nazis both in 
the Reich and in Bohemia is such that this danger spot of 
Europe must necessarily be the object of the most watchful 
concern by every Government in Europe. There is no sign 
of any weakening in the firm resolve of the Czechs to resist 
attack, and although the Sudeten Germans have naturally 
been encouraged to state their claims more emphatically, 
the events of the last week have served only to strengthen 
the ties between the Czech parties supporting the Govern- 
ment. There are hard decisions ahead for Czechoslovakia. 
But there is no lack of courage and resolution to take them. 


* * * 


Civilian Precautions.—We do not yet know the pre- 
cise meaning of the Prime Minister’s now famous call for an 
“extension of national effort ” in face of the troubled state 
of Europe—though we have it on authority that so far there 
is no intention to introduce conscription of any kind. It is 
the more important, therefore, that British citizens, sum- 
moned to perform tasks upon the success of which may 
hang their lives and their liberties alike, should perform 
them cheerfully and adequately. The rate of recruitment to 
the Services is at last satisfactory, but the position on the 
home front in this, as in other and more technical respects, 
is not so encouraging. The Home Secretary’s broadcast 
plea on Monday for a million helpers to undertake the 
organisation and execution of defence measures against air 
attack was a clear statement of our civil and democratic 
duties. Civilian reluctance to participate or show interest in 
air raid precautions has been due to varied causes. The un- 
happy delay in drafting official plans caused widespread 
ignorance of the work to be done. There has been fear of 
regimentation; and an apathetic disgust at the decay of 
world peace. There is no longer any excuse, however, for 
holding back from any measures necessary to safeguard 
national traditions of free and voluntary action and self- 
government. There is leeway for the Government to make 
up in the completion of anti-aircraft defences; but there are 
obligations for individual citizens also, which over-ride 
class, creed or controversy. 


* * * 


Air Defence Criticised.—Coinciding as it did with 
a sudden and sinister turn in European politics, the out- 
spoken Report of the Cadman Committee brought to a 
head long-standing doubts about the general efficiency of 
the Air Ministry, the execution of the defence pro- 
gramme no less than in the development of civil transport. 
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On Tuesday, the Ministry’s military achievements were 
severely criticised, when the Air Estimates were under dis- 
cussion. Expenditure, organisation and equipment were all 
attacked; profits were alleged to be too high, official costing 
inadequate and the Air Force deficient in up-to-date and 
front-line machines. The Under-Secretary for Air, sup- 
ported by the powerful intervention of Mr Chamberlain, 
who refused the demand for an inquiry, went some way to 
rebut the charges. There were technical delays in aircraft 
production, but they were being steadily overcome. Gun 
supply was satisfactory; gun turrets very soon would be; 
and in these respects “we are as good as any foreign country, 
and probably better.” The 1,500 front-line machines aimed 
at for March, 1937, had been achieved; the desideratum of 
1,750 for March, 1939, was already in sight. Parliamentary 
anxiety, however, was not wholly dispelled. The Prime 
Minister’s unwillingness to expose the Ministry to lay 
examination at this juncture in world affairs was appre- 
ciated by the House; and his refusal to “ court martial ” 
Lord Swinton found readier acceptance because already 
Lord Winterton had been given Ministerial rank to repre- 
sent the Air Ministry in the Commons. But the abandon- 
ment of first-line strength as a measure of relative national 
power in the air, previously stated by Mr Chamberlain and 
reiterated by Colonel Muirhead on Tuesday, was uncon- 
vincing to many more than Mr Churchill, whose scepticism 
was already well known. Members are not yet satisfied that 
all is entirely well in matters of production and depart- 
mental organisation; but the events of the last few days 
have altered the whole strategic landscape, and the revision 
of Britain’s defence programme must inevitably include 
the successful intensification of power in the air. 


* * * 


France in Paralysis. At the moment when the fate 
of Europe is perhaps being cecided, France is in the grip 
of a political paralysis of which it is still impossible to 
forecast the issue and the consequences. On Wednesday 
of last week, when the Spanish insurgent army—once more 
heavily reinforced, it is reported, by Italian infantry and 
German aircraft—broke through on the Aragon front, and 
when Dr von Schuschnigg announced his intention of hold- 
ing a plebiscite in Austria, M. Chautemps decided to go 
out of office. He carried out his intention next day, when 
Herr Hitler’s ultimatums were on the verge of delivery and 
General Franco’s forces were sweeping forward towards 
the Mediterranean coast. In the Chamber in Paris on that 
same Thursday morning M. Chautemps was making a 
farewell speech. There was no question, he said, of his 
being driven out of office by events. He had his parlia- 
mentary majority; he had recently received two votes of 
confidence; the Treasury was not in acute difficulties. But 
he would not carry on without the extra financial powers 
and the mandate to postpone, or temporarily reverse, 
certain measures of social betterment; and his Socialist 
allies were as unwilling to grant him these powers as his 
own Radical Party had been, in the preceding chapter of 
the story, to grant them to M. Blum. The task of forming a 
new Government fell to M. Blum, who determined to 
found it on the broadest possible basis. His own Socialist 
Party and the Confédération Générale du Travail gave 
him a free hand; the Communists did not make any diffi- 
culties for him; M. Reynaud showed the same foresight 
and constructiveness that Mr Churchill is showing at West- 
minster. Even on the extreme Right there were voices in 
favour of an union sacrée when, on Saturday evening, M. 
Blum made his personal appeal to all the opposition 
parties. The hope of French national unity was torpedoed 
in that critical hour by M. Flandin; and M. Blum’s pis 
aller Government—based on Socialist and Radical sup- 
port alone—is neither representative nor viable. At the 
Foreign Ministry, M. Delbos has been replaced by M. 
Paul-Boncour. M. Daladier remains at the Ministry of 
War, the one solid point of continuity and hope. The 
selfish futility of the French politicians in these days has 
been, if possible, more alarming than the tiger-spring of 
Germany on Austria. The responsibility of M. Flandin is 
obviously very heavy. M. Herriot, too, seems to have acted 
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with less than his usual patriotism, for he held aloof, fg, 
personal reasons, when his aid might have brought th 
dream of unity to fruition. The need for a National 
Government in France is as great as ever. But now the 
Left are embittered by the refusal of their offer, and it will 
be more difficult next time. French jealousies, thus reip. 
forced, may last longer than European peace. 


* * * 


General Franco’s Advance.— General Franco’s long- 
awaited offensive was launched last week in the sector of 
the long front immediately to the north of Teruel, and 
between that city and Saragossa. This was the site of the 
severe fighting last autumn, in which the Government 
troops captured Belchite, and where ever since there had 
been a dent in the Insurgent line. Within a week of the 
beginning of the new offensive the Insurgent line has been 
much more than straightened, since there is now a big 
bulge reaching almost to the Catalan frontier. General 
Franco has marched half-way from Saragossa to the Medj- 
terranean, and if his advance could continue at the pace 
of the first week he would soon have divided Government 
Spain into two parts. The spearhead of the attack reached 
the strategically important town of Alcafiz on March 
14th, and at this point the gains of territory amounted 
to about 2,000 square miles. Since then, however, there has 
been litde further progress, though Barcelona has been sub- 
jected to repeated air-raids of extreme savagery. The rapid 
advance was due to a combination of the unpreparedness of 
the Republican Army with the heavy preponderance of air- 
craft and artillery on the rebel side. General Franco has 
made full use of his foreign troops; the Italians have been 
in the van, and a large number of new German aeroplanes 
have assisted their advance. The British Government de- 
clare ihat they have no proof of any recent importation of 
men or matcrials into Spain from Germany or Italy, but this 
sudden appearance of ample material backing for General 
Franco, additional to what he has hitherto used, creates 
the very strongest presumption that there have in fact been 
new and flagrant violations of non-intervention. It is this 
aspect of the situation which has aroused the deepest 
concern in France. M. Blum’s new Government has been 
in constant consultation with its military advisers. There 
have been reports that France has decided to “ non- 
intervene ” in the same forthright and concrete manner as 
Germany and Italy. But at the time of going to press it 
appears that this decision, if taken, has not yet been put 
into effect. The subject of non-intervention was debated 
in the House of Commons on Wednesday night, when the 
Prime Minister persisted in his refusal to accept the cumu- 
lative evidence of armed and active participation by the 
dictators or to regard with anything but complacency the 
situation that would face both France and Great Britain 
if the whole of Spain were to fall under Fascist domination. 
It may therefore be assumed that Great Britain is still 
attempting to restrain France from taking any action. But 
whether the French can any longer remain inactive in the 
face of the threat of a third hostile frontier to defend 
becomes daily more doubtful. 


* * * 


The Last of the Mohicans.—The latest State 
trial in Moscow has moved to the usual end. On Friday 
of last week the Public Prosecutor, M. Vishinsky, 
asked the Court for death sentences on 19 out of the 21 
prisoners on trial. On Saturday the prisoners made theif 
last pleas. On Sunday the Court granted the prosecutor 
18 out of his 19 demands. The condemned men uttered 
their last words in public, and the executions were carried 
out on Tuesday night. Thus the last of the Bolsheviks 
have been liquidated. The Bolsheviks and Bolshevism 
are dead; Stalin and Stalinism remain. But what is 
Stalinism? That is the question. And it is a question 
which, at the moment, we are completely unable 0 
answer. More than ever, Russia is the great enigma. 
Internally, Stalinism seems to be a system of rigid and 
merciless tyranny, turning entirely upon the will of one 
inscrutable man. Externally, there are no signs of wavering 
in the policy of standing firm with those who defend the 
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windivisibility of peace ” against the threat of the Triangle 

wers. But these may only be superficial indications. 
No one, in any country, can be sure where Russia will 
sand a year, Or even a moath, hence. No one, in any 
country, can be sure that Stalinism still retains the same 
pbiectives and aspirations as the original Bolsheviks. 
What is the aim of Stalinism? ‘J he creation of a truly 
Socialist State in Russia? The world revolution? Or 
the military empire of one man? These questions are 
the fruit of the long series of unbelievable trials. 


* * * 


The Government’s Bacon Policy.—-After protracted 
negotiations with the Pigs and Bacon Marketing Boards, 
the Minister of Agriculture was able on Thursday of last 
week to outline his long-term policy for this industry; and 
it is hoped to introduce legislation before Easter. It is 
proposed to reconstitute the Bacon Development Board 
with wider powers than it has hitherto possessed. Higher 
and more uniform standards of efhiciency in bacon produc- 
tion are expected to result from the rationalisation of the 
curing industry, while the contract system for the sale of 
pigs to the curers will be restored. In consideration of 
these reforms the Government is offering financial assis- 
tance for three years. ‘This assistance is to be given on a 
complicated system of two sliding scales. The price of 
bacon is, of course, closely related to the price of pigs for 
curing, and that in turn is closely affected by the cost of 
feeding stuffs. These three prices are henceforth to be 
formally connected. The basic price of pigs is to be 12s. 6d. 
per score dead weight when the cost of the standard ration 
of feeding stuffs is 8s. 6d. per cwt., and pig producers will 
be compensated if the cost of feeding stuffs rises above that 
figure. ‘The bacon curers are to be similarly compensated if 
the price of bacon falls below a “notional” figure of 94s. 9d. 
per cwt. In the second and third years, these guaranteed 
margins between costs and selling prices are to be slightly 
reduced, the basic pig price by ld. and 2d. per score re- 
spectively, and the bacon price by 1s. and 2s. per cwt. 
There is also a provision for reimbursement of the Ex- 
chequer if the cost of feeding stuffs falls below 8s. 6d., 
or if bacon prices rise above the standard level. The 
number of pigs covered by these arrangements will be 
2,100,000 in the first year, 2,400,000 in the second, and 
2,500,000 in the third. The non-agricultural community 
can hardly be expected to be enthusiastic about the 
announcement of one more subsidy for agriculture. But it 
can at least be said for this scheme that it is designed in 
such a way as to give the farmer and the bacon curer no 
more than the immediate amount of assistance necessary at 
any time, and to do so in such a way as to avoid any burden 
on the consumer. In addition, the payment of assistance is 
made conditional upon the industry financing an approved 
programme of research and education, with the object of 
reducing costs of production, and is correspondingly linked 
up with a scheme for rationalising the curing industry. 
The regulation of supplies, which includes the quota for 
imports, is to be continued, but without any restriction to 
a rigid total. There may be a hope, therefore, that there 
will be some relaxation of control of imports in the interests 
of the consumer. As agricultural benefit schemes go, this 
one seems to be well conceived. 


* * * 


Cadman Report Debated.-When the Report of the 
Committee of Inquiry on Civil Aviation came to be 
debated on Wednesday, last week’s storm of indignation 
had appreciably abated. The German cowp in Austria and 
its effect in deciding the Government to intensify re-arma- 
men -ngthened the of those who argued that 
military matters must in these days be a prior charge on 
the Air Ministry’s resources. The Prime Minister paid his 
usual tribute to Lord Swinton’s zeal and energy, despite 


the Cadman Committee’s accusation of negligence and in- 
eliciency in his Ministry; and he pointed out that both the 





Government and Imperial Airways had given tangible 
Proof of th ; to accept the Committee’s find- 
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ings in most essentials. It remains true, however, that the 
Report revealed a thoroughly disquieting state of affairs. 
The ominous implications of its revelations of inefficient 
methods both in civil aviation and aircraft production 
cannot be dissipated merely by reference to Imperial Air- 
ways’ record of safety and success with flying-boats. The 
Government blanketed effective criticism by announcing 
their policy simultaneously with the publication of the 
Report, and protected Lord Swinton in the Upper House 
by deputing Lord Winterton to represent him in the 
Commons. But the maladministration of years cannot 
easily be rectified in a week; and the serious charges made 
by the Cadman Committee have still to be disproved by 
concrete evidence of successful reforms. 


* * * 


Road Transport Dispute.— | here are now some signs 
that the threatened strike of 200,000 lorry drivers and 
assistants, called for March 26th, may be averted. The 
Associated Road Operators, the employers’ organisation 
whose reluctance to accept the findings of joint arbitration 
under the National Conciliation Board precipitated the 
unions’ strike notices, have emphasised their willingness to 
grant increases in drivers’ and youths’ wages; but they argue 
that the Board is unrepresentative and that, pending the 
introduction of statutory means, there is no way to enforce 
its decisions. Nevertheless, in default of such legislation, 
an honest effort by the Associated Road Operators to en- 
force collective agreements might have done much to miti- 
gate the unrepresentative character of the Board and to 
make up for the absence of statutory sanctions. Now, 
indeed, the A.R.O. have shifted their ground, and are said 
to be ready to recognise as binding the offer made by the 
majority of employers. Imperial Chemical Industries, as 
well as a number of large distributive firms, have laid 
down that their contractors must pay and observe 
the conditions agreed by the Board. Meanwhile, two 
railway unions have responded favourably to the trans- 
port workers’ request for men in works, docks and factories 
not to load lorries in the event of a strike. The issue is the 
Status of collective bargaining, which still rests ultimately 
in British practice upon the ability of the unions and/or 
employers to enforce voluntary agreements by a trial of 
strength. In some other countries the collective bargain has 
become a legal requirement in industrial relations. In the 
goods road transport industry in Britain the attempt to 
secure collective agreements had its origin in Acts of 1930 
and 1933. Whatever the upshot of the threatened strike, 
the last word must lie with Parliament. And the final deci- 
sion must include workers for private carriers (or “C” 
licence-holders), as well as the employees of public carriers 
(“ A” licence-holders) and limited carriers (“ B” licence- 
holders) who are alone affected at present by the proceed- 
ings of the National Board. 
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GERMANY IN THE NEXT WAR 





The resignation, or dismissal, last month of Field-Marshal Blomberg, General von Fritsch and other German Lenerals 
demonstrated to the world at large the importance of the differences existing between the leaders of the National Socialis 
Party and the leaders of the Reichswehr. The army reorganisation which was then carried out did not dispose of these deep. 
lying differences. Both in Germany and abroad, the suggestion that von Blomberg and von Fritsch resigned merely for a 
of health has §ailed to carry conviction ; and the report that the thirteen generals who resigned in sympathy with von Fritsch 
desired primarily to make way for a younger generation is discounted by the fact that they were replaced by other officers of 
much the same age. Last month’s events have been interpreted, rather, as evidence of long-standing dissensions between the 
political and military leaders of the Third Reich. Subsequent events, culminating in the invasion of Austria, have given Special 
point to this question, since the differences between the Party and the Army are believed to have turned on the economic and 
military role of the Third Reich, For reasons which are, unfortunately, too obvious for the peace of mind of statesmen and people 
in other nations, the task of correctly estimating the psychological, material and social forces at Germany’s command, ix 
the event of a future war, has acquired new moment and urgency during recent weeks. The following article, by a Special Corre 
spondent, is based on documents emanating, for the most part, directly or indirectly, from sources connected with th 
Reichswehr. It examines some of the considerations which presumably influenced the Army in pressing on Herr Hitler g 
more conservative policy than that, apparently, of the more extreme Nazi leaders. The numbered references, throughout 
are to documents cited at the end of the article, on page 622. The effects of Herr Hitler’s coup in Austria will be the 


subject of a later article. 


PRESENT-DAY German economic measures have been 
termed, with some justification, economic preparations for 
war. Naturally, repeated analyses have lately been made in 
Germany, comparing the present situation with that exist- 
ing before the World War of 1914-18. We may begin, 
appropriately, by summarising a number of points in this 
connection. 


GERMANY, 1914-18 


In the decades preceding the World War Germany 
became one of the largest creditor countries in the world, 
rivalling France for second place in the list after Great 
Britain. Though she had an import surplus of over seven 
milliard gold marks during the five years before the out- 
break of war, that total was more than offset by revenue 
from shipping and interest on German capital invested 
abroad. Her foreign assets were estimated at approximately 
twenty-five milliard gold marks. In addition, she had large 
domestic reserves of gold. On June 23, 1914, the Reichs- 
bank held 1.71 milliard marks in precious metal, including 
1.37 milliard marks in gold, against a note circulation of 
1.8 milliard marks. There were also about 2 milliard marks 
in gold in circulation.” 

During the war Germany’s high credit in neutral coun- 
tries enabled her considerably to increase her import 
surplus. Its total in 1915 was 4 milliard marks; in 1916, 
4.6 milliards and in 1917 3.7 milliards. For the entire 
war period her trade balance was estimated to have been 
passive to the extent of 16 milliard gold marks. The 
balance was liquidated‘*) (a) by a milliard marks of gold 
exports; (6) by sales of foreign and German securities aggre- 
gating three and’ one milliard marks, respectively; (c) by 
the incurring of between 3 and 4 milliard marks of debt in 
foreign and 6 to 7 milliard marks in German currency. 

To-day, Germany is not a creditor but a debtor country. 
Her present reserves of gold and foreign currencies—even 
on the most optimistic estimate of the hidden reserves of 
gold and foreign currencies not registered officially by the 
Reichsbank—are not more than 10 per cent. of the amount 
available in 1914. They would be sufficient to finance 
import surpluses, on the scale of the last war, for 
about six months only. And it is improbable that neutral 
countries, after their experience in recent years, will be 
anxious to grant Germany external credit for her purchases 
of goods abroad. It is easy to appreciate the force of the 
conclusion, recently expressed,‘ that “ gold may well be- 
come the most important raw material for war purposes.” 
How far has Germany succeeded in making herself 
reasonably independent of foreign countries, in the event 
of war, for supplies of foodstuffs and of essential materials 
like iron, steel and oil? 


FOOD SUPPLIES 


This question is of decisive significance. The Entente 
Powers owed their final victory in the last war to their 
superiority in material and man power. For many years, 
however, the Nationalist opposition in post-war Germany, 
and later the National Socialists, made great play with the 
legend that defeat was due, not to economic factors, but to 
a “stab in the back” by disaffected elements at home, 
The Reichswehr tolerated this story while the Nazis were 
in opposition. But after Herr Hitler’s rise to power, and 
in view of Germany’s military strength, the Reichswebr 
leaders began to consider it dangerous, and saw many dis- 
advantages in a belief which left the people under a com- 
fortable illusion. Thus, Lieutenant-General Marx last 
September'*) endorsed the statement that in the German 
attacks of 1918, the hungry troops could not be brought to 
advance beyond the provision dumps they had captured, 
He proceeded to stress the serious consequences of 
“underestimating such factors in the future,” and con- 
tinuing to proclaim that Germany was defeated “ not by 
lack of foodstuffs and of raw materials, but by lack of effec- 
tive propaganda.” Though Lieutenant-General Marx is 
now on the retired list, his conclusions are confirmed by 
active officers like Lieutenant-Colonel Beutler, of the 
General Staff.‘°) And Colonel Thomas, the Reporter on 
economic matters attached to the German War Ministry, 
has declared’®) that the last war was already lost when 
Germany entered on the turnip-winter of 1916-17. 

We are at one with Colonel Thomas on this point. A 
clear picture of Germany’s food situation to-day is very 
necessary. 

Has the agricultural policy of Nazi Germany succeeded 
in materially reducing her dependence on the import of 
foreign foodstuffs? The evidence suggests a decided 
negative. In a book published by the German Institute 
for Economic Research,’”) the composition of which was 
finished in November, 1935, the share of Germany’s food- 
stuffs supplied by home producers was thus computed in 
calories :-— 


GERMAN Foop SupPLirs 


| Home-grown Supplies 


Total = 
Consumption 
of Foodstuffs | Including Excluding 
Imported Fodder Imported Fodder 
i | 
Billion | Billion | Per cent. Billion Per cent. 
Calories | Calories | of Total | Calories | of Toth 
1909-13 ...... 70:4 | 63:3 | 90 56-3 | 
BEE acisnnied 65-9 | 575 | #87 | 533 | 81 
67:9 | 37:9 85 54 | 80 
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The author’s comment on these figures is that, on an 
werage, in the years 1909-13, Germany’s dependence 
on foreign countries with regard to foodstuffs was just 
gs great as in 1934. a 
There appears, moreover, to have been no material 
dunge, in this respect, since 1934. According to the 
Annual Report of the Reichs Kreditgesellschaft for 
1937-38, German harvests have been as follows :— 


(In thousands of tons) 


| 1933 1934 1935 } 1936 | 1937 
5,765 | 4,676 | 4,790 4,523 4,490 
> Te 8,727 7,608 7,478 7,386 6,763 











Bread grains 14,492 12,284 | 12,268 11,909 11,252 


_ 


As recently as February 20th, Herr Hitler pointed out 
that Germany could provide only 81 per cent. of her 
requirements of foodstuffs from her own territory. 

The conclusion drawn from these facts has been clearly 
sated in the annual reports of the military economic 
experts, who declare that, in the light of experience in 
1914-18, a drop of 20 per cent. in domestic agricultural 
production must be expected in wartime. But the soldier 
in time of war requires a higher food standard than the 
dvilian in time of peace ; and consumption, under these 
conditions, increases by about 20 per cent. The experts, 
therefore, lay down that a country can be regarded as 
fully prepared for war only when its agricultural capacity 
exceeds its pre-war consumption by something like 
4) per cent. That is manifestly untrue of Germany to-day, 
who still requires to import 20 per cent. of her foodstufts, 
although her population is by no means over-nourished. 

During the World War, bread, fat and meat cards were 
not introduced in Germany until 1916. For roughly two 
years after the beginning of the war, her food require- 
ments were more or less met by the large stores which had 
been accumulated before the war, and by imports. 
To-day, Germany’s military economic experts are already 
talking of “ scarcity economics,” and the General Staff 
is asking whether a war should be begun on bread cards. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 


In view of Germany’s foodstuffs position, and of other 
factors, particular importance would attach, in any future 
war, to the possibility of obtaining a rapid decision. 
Are the conditions present which are necessary for a 
victorious “‘ lightning war” ? If Russia were numbered 
among Germany’s adversaries, then in one important 
respect the omens for a short and victorious struggle 
would be less favourable for Germany than in 1914. 
At the beginning of the last war, she was industrially 
far more powerful than her Eastern enemy, as the following 
table (for 1913) shows: — 

(In million tons) 


Production of : Germany Russia 
OS 208-0 36-0 
haa cebeit 16-6 4:6 
ME. ° nictabane 17-6 4-9 
Petroleum ... 0-1 8-6 


In 1913 Germany produced approximately six times 
as much coal, and three-and-a-half times as much iron 
and steel, as Russia. Only in the production of petroleum 
was Russia well ahead of Germany. To-day the situation 
has changed considerably, as the following table (for 1936) 
shows :— 


(In million tons) 


Germany Soviet Russia 
NE ec cacdeveuu 158-38 120-90 
Iron ore ...... 6°65 27-06 
Pe MOM occsee 15-30 14-31 
Steel ingots ... 19-17 16°33 
Petroleum ... 0-44 26°34 


Since 1913, clearly, Russia has made phenomenal 
progress in her industrial production. During the Great 
War, Germany’s industrial superiority enabled her, first, 
to concentrate the greater part of her forces in the West ; 
and, subsequently, to organise a large-scale offensive 
against Russia, with comparatively small forces, when 
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Russia’s accumulated supplies were largely exhausted and 
Russian industry was unable to supplement them. 

To-day, the output of Germany’s heavy industry 
(in absolute figures) is no longer markedly superior to that 
of Russia. Germany leads slightly in iron and _ steel. 
To maintain her production, however, she needs large 
imports of iron ore; and Russia’s present-day iron ore 
production is four times that of Germany. The Reich 
produces more coal, but her domestic production of 
petroleum is almost negligible, while Russia is the second 
largest producer in the world. 

‘The strategic importance of these facts is very con- 
siderable. In the event of another war on two fronts 
the German General Staff can no longer calculate on its 
ability to leave its Eastern frontier virtually uncovered, 
as in 1914. The enormous increase of Russia’s economic 
war-potential may thus spell decisive relief for France; 
for it is equivalent to a strengthening of her Maginot 
Line. By the same token a “ lightning war,” or even a war 
of movement, will be more difficult for the Third Reich 
than for the Germany of Wilhelm II. The rapid occupa- 
tion of large areas of foreign territory are pessible only 
when great differences exist in the level of armaments of 
the beiligerents—as in the struggle between Italy and 
Abyssinia in 1935-36, and Japan and China to-day. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the réle of Russia 
in a future war is occupying the minds of German military 
Strategists to an increased extent to-day. Thus an expert 
German student of Russian motor transport‘®’ contends 
that the “ motorisation ” of the Russian Army has gone far 
enough to make the latter one of the best-equipped armies 
in the world. In the air, also, the Soviet Union is strong. 
The same writer'®) points out that the annual production 
of the 74 aeroplane factories of the Soviet Union has 
increased to 8,000 machines, and the number of workers 
employed in the air armaments industry has increased to 
220,000." In the production of aeroplanes, he declares, 
the Soviet Union has a lead over all other countries. Raw 
materials and man power for manufacture and flying are 
available on Russian soil. Russia’s most important aero- 
industrial plants are out of reach of any enemy air attacks. 
So far as quality of production is concerned, the level of 
the other Great Powers has practically been reached except 
in aero-engines. The military Second Five Year Plan 
provides, however, for the mass construction of numerous 
foreign makes of aero-engines. 

German military experts are, of course, aware of the 
other side of the Russian medal. They know that the 
Russian railways are still relatively undeveloped. They pro- 
bably calculate that recent trials and executions in Russia 
may have had a weakening effect on the morale and leader- 
ship of the Red Army. Nevertheless, they question 
whether a German drive in the East along the lines of 
the military campaign of 1915 is still possible. And 
experience in the Spanish civil war tends to confirm the 
possibility that, despite the development of the aeroplane 
and the tank, a future war would tend to become, once 
again, an affair of attrition and trench-warfare. If a 
relatively prolonged war is indicated, then the question of 
Germany’s ability to satisfy her needs for raw materials 
for munitions, etc., is one the importance of which can 
hardly be over-estimated. It will, accordingly, be examined 
in the succeeding section of this review. 


GERMANY’S RAW MATERIALS 


Despite all Germany’s efforts towards self-sufficiency, 
her raw material situation, as a whole, is definitely more 
difficult to-day than in 1914. In 1913, the German 
Empire produced 28,608,000 tons of iron ore. The present 
territory of the Third Reich, which excludes Alsace- 
Lorraine, produces only 7,309,000 tons.) To-day, 
Germany imports from two-thirds to three-fourths of 
her iron-ore requirements. In this respect the Four Year 
Plan—and in particular the Hermann Goring Works— 
are intended to bring about a fundamental change. 
But apart from the question as to how long Germany’s 
limited deposits of iron ore could satisfy the demands of 
an increased self-sufficiency programme, the fact is that 
so far only preliminary work has been carried out. 
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In any future war, however, Germany’s greatest weak- 
ness would be in oil supplies. Can she hope to overcome 
it by obtaining oil from coal? 

In 1936, Germany’s total consumption of oil was 
estimated at approximately 5 million tons. Herr Hitler then 
announced that by the end of 1937 she would be inde- 
pendent of foreign oil supplies; but up to the present this 
aim has by no means been achieved. And even if Germany 
were able to satisfy her peace-time consumption of oil from 
her coal, her war-time needs would be another matter. 

How large would these needs be? No precise estimate 
is possible, but a number of valuable indications are 
available. During the World War, the monthly oil con- 
sumption of the Allied powers was 500,000 tons—apart 
from consumption by the fleets and by the civil popula- 
uion. Recently, calculations have been made of probable 
requirements in the event of war. Thus, Herr H. 
Steinberger,'’~) under the conditions obtaining to-day, puts 
the figures ior a single Great Power as follows: — 


Orn CONSUMPTION OF A GREAT POWER IN ONE YEAR OF WAR 


Gin million tons) 


Army 5.5 
Air Force . —_ bis en 1.7 
Navy bon “on ose oe «606 
Industry, ete. 3.45 
Total requirements ... Nes » 625 


Similarly, Dr F. Friedensberg''* finds that the oil con- 
sumption of a belligerent Great Power to-day could 
hardly be less than two or three umes as great as the 1918 
consumption. Including the requirements of indusiry, etc., 
he puts the total as high as 15 to 20 million tons. 

Now, some 43 tons of coal are necessary to produce 
one ton of petrol. If Germany is to increase her petrol 
supplies by 15 to 20 million tons a year, therefore, she will 
need to augment her coal production by 70 to 90 million 
tons—an amount equal to about half her entire present 
output. To bring about an expansion of such dimensions 
in the near future would be a truly herculean task. 
Friedensberg himself declares that the oil-from-coal plant 
which has been or is being built in Germany is important 
only for her peace-time oil consumption. In a war, 
military operations would be hampered by lack of oil 
supplies in a manner which applies neither to Russia, nor 
to Great Britain and France, who, so long as they retained 
command of the sea, could readily meet even the threefold 
demand of war time. Oil supplies, in short, may well be 
the Achilles heel of Germany. 


MAN POWER 


How would Germany’s resources of trained personnel 
compare with those of 1914? 

The last batch of men trained to any considerable 
extent in the fiery furnace of war was the 1900 class. 
General compulsory military service, abolished under the 
Treaty of Versailles, was not officially re-introduced 
until 1935, though some form of military training was 
actually given, swb rosa, to many Germans in the interim. 
The fact remains, however, that the classes from 1901 to 
1913-14 have had no thorough, universal and systematic 
training analogous to that of the pre-war period. For such 
training “‘ physical fitness ” is no adequate counterpart. 
In any future war, officers and men will be parts of a much 
more complicated mechanism than in the Great War. 
The implications of this fact have been recognised by 
writers like Lieutenant-General von Metzsch,‘'*) who 
thus sums up the fighting in Spain and China :— 


Generally speaking, it is clear that technical progress 
in armaments is unable to secure its full effect where 
training has been inadequate in the co-operation of a 
great number of very varied individual weapons. It is 
a complete waste of time to place the highly complicated 
armaments of to-day in the hands of untrained groups of 
men on a militia basis. In fact, it is probably true to say 
that in many cases the two-year service is the minimum 
necessary to ensure adequate training. 
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If a war broke out in the near future, anything UP to 
four or five years would probably be required to produce 
a trained cadre comparable to that of 1914—a cadre 
sufficiently large to permit the rapid assimilation of the 
enormous masses of men who would nced to be trained 
during the course of the war itself. 

The National Socialist State can afford carefully to 
choose its material when building up its Storm Troops, 
It can be even stricter in choosing its Black Guards, gy 
its police force. But in building up its army, it mug 
train every available man, and take him as it finds him, 
In any future war every moderately healthy German 
between the ages of 20 and 50 will be either a soldier ora 
munition worker. Will the German nation be prepared 
cheerfully to accept the sacrifices which a totalitarian war 
involves? 

A remarkable book written by Karl Pintschovius, an 
officer of the German Army during the World War, 
was published at the beginning of the fighting in Spain, 
and dedicated to “* Colonel von Voss, the Organiser of 
German National Defence Psychology.” Although jn 
many respects it runs counter to current National Socialist 
ideas, the German Mailitar-Wochenblatt reviewed it 
favourably. The writer assumes that any war would be 
protracted, and foresees a period of propaganda and 
economic warfare, directed chiefly to influencing the 
psychological attitude of the people. A moral front breaks 
down in the last resort because of bombs, starvation and 
mistrust. 

“* To-day,” he continues, “‘ the war aims of politicians 
must reckon with narrow limits in the psychological 
attitude of their troops. In view of the terrible nature of 
modern battle, it has long become impossible to enforce 
sacrifice indefinitely. In the beginning it is possible, but 
later on it is no longer so. The rate of attriuon of moral 
powers of resistance will be very rapid unless the blood 
and sweat of the people are spent with demonstrative 
economy. The frame of mind of the people and the extent 
to which they can be burdened are two factors in the 
conduct of warfare which are of greater importance 
to-day than ever before.” 

Can it be that the leaders of the Reichswehr fear that 
the terrorist methods of the Third Reich have weakened 
the fighting spirit of the German people, particularly for 
a protracted war? They are, at least, in possession of 
authentic figures of Germany’s economic and military 
resources, and since the introduction of general com- 
pulsory service they have been in touch with the broad 
masses of the German people. Do they sense an opposition 
to the governing system of the Third Reich? One would 
give much to know how far Army opinion sympathises 
with the declaration of Pintschovius that : “* The fighting 
spirit of the people has become the most sensitive spot in 
our front thanks to the so-called totalitarian war, which 
will prove our curse rather than our salvation.” 
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Overseas Correspondence 


From Our Special Correspondents 


France 


From Austria to Spain 


paris, March 17.—Public opinion was deeply surprised 
by Mussolini’s approval of the annexation of Austria. What 
are the Anglo-Italian negotiations worth now ? If the Duce 
has chosen the Mediterranean as his sphere, and if his next 
goal is to be North Africa, then firm co-operation between 
France and Britain has never been so vital for both Empires. 
But what should their joint policy be, and what will be the 
situation in the Mediterranean after the Insurgent victory, 
which is now in sight in Spain ? 

There is, nevertheless, a general sense of France’s respon- 
sibilities. Great Britain, it is often said, would have 
shown greater energy if France had directed her policy 
better. . . . And what is the state of the air force which we 
may eventually use to fly to the help of Prague ? 

M. Chautemps resigned because he foresaw that the large 
loan for national defence was not likely to be very successful. 
The contradiction between his appeal for confidence and the 
demagogic claims of the extremists for higher social 
expenditure had become too evident. The discrepancy 
between the urgent need to borrow 30-40,000 million francs 
in 1938 and the inadequate national income was only too 
obvious, especially when the Trade Unions were not ready 
to accept a drastic modification of the 40-hour week. 

The Socialists refused M. Chautemps’ plenary powers, 
contending that these could only be accorded to a broad 
National Government. ‘The minority refused to participate 
ina Cabinet with the Communists, because it was their view 
that the Government should adopt a moderate policy. They 
felt that such an administration, formed to re-arm inten- 
sively, might adopt a provocative foreign policy, and so bring 
about war. 


A Stop-Gap Government 


A new Popular Front Cabinet was then formed by 
M. Blum, who announced his regret at having failed to 
constitute the National Government which the country 
clearly desires. As it is, M. Blum’s Government is merely 
a stop-gap. 

Meanwhile, the Treasury waits. Both exchange control 
and the revaluation of the Bank’s gold have been rejected. 
But how are the needs of national defence to be covered ? 
If it is done, for the moment, by utilising the remaining 
advances authorised from the Bank and by putting out small 
loans to the public, the politicians will gain time, but the 
country’s major financial problems will still be unsolved. 

The fresh fact in French politics, which must be under- 
lined, is that the country is now afraid of war—after the 
achievement of the Anschluss. It has been greatly disillusioned 
by recent events in Moscow. 


Calm and Confidence 


The sang froid—or the absence of panic—in the markets, 
in face of recent events and the further fall of the franc, 
is something new. The fall of the franc was actually accom- 
panied by no speculation in foreign stocks or raw materials. 
And the movements of the exchange did not affect prices, 
which are restrained from rising by the inelasticity of internal 
purchasing power and dullness in foreign markets. 


PRICES 
Jan., Nov., Dec., Jan., Mar. 12, 
1937 1937 1937 1938 1938 
Wholesale prices 
(1914 = 100) : 
General index ......... 512 590 601 612 614 
Domestic products ... 540 636 650 653 653 
Imported products ... 462 506 515 537 543 
Foodstuffs ............0+. 528 591 615 620 619 
Industrial products ... 499 590 591 605 609 
tail prices 
(1914 = 100) : Feb. 
hs. 567 664 676 691 692 
Lighting and heating 


(1930 = 100)......... 93-6 113-2 114 115-6 116 
Clothing ............... 77-2 102-3 100-6 100 100 


The index of wholesale prices in February was 613 
against 612 in January. The index of retail prices was 694 
against 688, and the index of the cost of living showed 
further increase in the fourth quarter of 1937 from 630 
to 658. 

Production fell from 91 to 87 between December and 
January. Coal output in January declined by 500,000 tons, 
compared with the average of the three previous months, 
and the output per man-shift fell. 


PRODUCTION 
(1928 100) 


Jan., Nov., Dec., Jan., 

1937 1937 1937 1938 
General index ......... 90 91 91 87 
Pia ncitesesdccas 86 100 99 91 
Chemical industries... 107 105 107 108 
BE a iecansawecnciinas 200 189 183 167 
IE kivccivscinsect 88 89 91 82 
BOR in iscccicececce 83 68 68 68 
Iron and steel ......... 78 Oo 86 84 
Engineering........... 87 89 92 89 
Automobile ............ 99 85 87 89 
SIN Cecinscccesive 76 50 56 50 
Gas and electricity ... 118 130 130 ina 
Miscellaneous ......... 115 lil 113 108 
Old general index 

1913 BOOP wanes 101 102 102 88 


Unemployment in January exceeded 442,000, or 100,000 
more than five months ago, in spite of the monetary deprecia- 
tions and the 40-hour week. 





Germany 


Austria and the Outlook 


Beruin, March 15.—-The belief that, with Austria gone, 
the next attack will be on Czechoslovakia, and that this will 
soon occur, is not held by good judges here. True, a repudia- 
tion of such designs has no value in view of the fact that 
there was a new German agreement formally recognising 
Austria’s independence (apart from the already repudiated 
peace treaties); and that, if grievances against Dr. Schusch- 
nigg were sufficient to avoid that agreement, grievances 
against Dr Hodza would more than suffice to avoid these 
denials. But the whole course of German foreign policy since 
1933 militates against the theory that Czechoslovakia will be 
attacked. 

All the treaty repudiations could be put through peace- 
fully. The responsibility for forcibly preventing them lay on 
the aggrieved parties, and in no case was there any prospect 
of these parties resorting to war. The foreign belief that the 
National-Socialists are a ‘ighly combative element, ever 
eager for war, is mistaken. In all matters, domestic and inter- 
national, they shun conflict, and take no risks. 

The above is very pertinent to the case of Czechoslovakia. 
It is probably true that, if Czechoslovakia did not resist an 
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attack, the Powers allied with her would not accept the re- 
sponsibility of going to war to rescue her—in which case 
the Austrian triumph would be repeated. But it is certain 
that Czechoslovakia would resist, and thereby bring in her 
Allies automatically. In that case the war would have been 
begun by Germany herself; and the favourable conditions 
of the Austrian episode and other treaty breaches would be 
reversed. If it is true, as it seems to be, that Germany dreads 
war, and is not in a position to wage it successfully, these 
considerations supply a good reason for thinking that no 
attack on Czechoslovakia will take place. 


Credit Reform 


Owing to the excitement about Austria, the annual meet- 
ing of Reichsbank shareholders passed almost unnoticed. It 
was, however, an event of first-class importance, not so much 
because Dr Schacht became President for a new four-years’ 
term, but because of his announcement about the future of 
Reich credit-financing. His statement concerned the so- 
called “secret debt,’ contracted for armaments and work- 
creation in the shape of “ special bills.” The amount of these 
to date is unknown, and is the subject of wild conjecture. 

After surveying approvingly, but without giving figures, 
the credit practices pursued since 1932, Dr Schacht declared 
that these practices could not be continued indefinitely; and 
announced the abandonment of the whole “ special bill” 
system. He declared that, in future, all Reich expenditure 
that cannot be met out of revenue will be covered by borrow- 
ing in the market, in the shape of Reich Treasury certificates 
or bonds; and that, further, in so far as Treasury certificates 
are resorted to, they shall not exceed the sums that can be 
consolidated on maturity. This means that there will be no 
further increase in “secret debt,” and that the circulation 
of “ special bills *’ contracted for past liabilities will gradually 
decrease. 

The new Treasury certificates, unlike the “ special bills,” 
will not be rediscountable at the Reichsbank, and though 
they will be valid security for advances, the higher advances 
rate (S per cent. against 4 per cent. for discounts) will pre- 
sumably tend to keep them away from the Reichsbank. 
Borrowing against certificates and bonds, being centralised, 
will be easy to control, and will therefore not constitute a 
“secret debt.” The reform does not set any limit to the 
Reich’s power to contract Budget deficits and to cover them 
by borrowing. Indeed, Dr Schacht’s statement is an admis- 
sion that the deficit policy will be continued. 

The reform raises the question of Dr Schacht’s position. 
It was believed that, while he would be reappointed Presi- 
dent, this would be done only in order to avoid the appear- 
ance of a rupture, and that he would sooner or later retire. 
It is no longer certain that this is likely. Dr Schacht’s 
position as President was shaky for two very different 
reasons. First, the Party opposed him and wanted a Party 
President and a “clean up” of the whole Reichsbank; 
secondly, Dr Schacht disapproved of, and was not willing to 
take responsibility for, Reich economic policy. The reform 
obviously goes far to meet his objections to Reich credit 
methods; it was probably devised by him, and possibly he 
even imposed it as a condition for remaining. If so, his 
voluntary retirement would be obviated; and the only 
doubtful question would be whether the Party could force 
him out. 


“é 


Slackening Coal Trade 


The number of unemployed fell in February from 
1,052,000 to 946,000, against 1,611,000 in February, 1937. 
New measures are officially foreshadowed for forcing small 
shopkeepers to give up their businesses and become wage- 
earners. In 1937 the number of retail traders in Berlin alone 
fell by 7,000, which was one-seventh of the total. 

Coal sales show a greater declining tendency than can be 
explained by seasonal influences. Industry holds considerable 
stocks ; and for the first time since the industrial recovery 
some short time is being worked. One curious feature of last 
year was that the daily production of Ruhr coal increased 
very much less than the number of hands. 

The Steel Trust has increased its dividend from 4} to 5 
per cent. The net profit in the business year ended Septem- 
ber, 1937, was Rm. 27 millions, against Rm. 23 millions in 
the previous year; but the sum written off plant increased 
to Rm. 131 millions. The sum invested in new plant doubled 
to Rm. 110 millions. The report foreshadows still further 
expansion, which will in general be for Four Year Plan 
purposes. The Trust’s orders at the end of the business year 
were 60 per cent. over those of the preceding year. 

Despite increasing home supplies, it has been again neces- 
sary to restrict the use of iron in building. The trade Press 
declares that, while the question of American competition 


a 


with the International Steel Cartel has been regulated, a Crisis 
between the Continental members is looming up, owing tg 
illegitimate price-cutting by Belgium and France. Thijs 
trouble is aggravated by the general increase in production 
costs, which Germany has not escaped. 

Although Germany is assured of a market at home 
foreign-exchange considerations would make it impossible 
for her to consent to any reduction in her export quota, 
The last available trade returns show a heavy drop in German 
exports of iron and steel, with imports practically unchanged; 
and machinery exports fell in January to 30,600 tons. 

The share market, which declined during the days of un. 
certainty about Austria, recovered substantially on Saturday, 
and opened the new week firm. There is, however, a distinct 
tendency to get out of “ real-value” (mainly industrial) 
Shares, in the belief that company profits will be compulsorily 
withheld from distribution and invested in Four-Year Plan 
enterprises. Sellers of industrial shares buy “‘ money values,” 
such as banks. 





United States 


No Signs of Recovery 


New York, March 8.——The first quarter of 1938 is draw- 
ing to its close; and the first week in March has failed to 
bring any tangible evidence of recovery. Indeed, there has 
been some evidence in recent weeks of a decline in retail trade, 
Last autumn, corporations suspended purchases on capital 
account. In the early winter individuals did the same. Now 
there is a contraction in purchases by individuals for con- 
sumption and daily use. The record since August is thus one 
of a typical cyclical spiral. 

The opinion is still general, however, that a reversal of the 
trend is to be expected in the near future. Such a reversal 
was looked for in January, then in February, and now in 
March. The first evidence of recovery is looked for in the 
same place as the first evidence of recession appeared, namely, 
the rate of steel production, now running at about 30 per 
cent. of capacity. 

The first clear intimation of falling demand for steel 
appeared when, after the wage increases of the summer, the 
railways were forced to curtail their purchases. The decision 
of the Inter-State Commerce Commission on the proposed 
increase in railway rates is, therefore, awaited for its 
symbolical as well as its factual significance. 

A study in the “ Bulletin” of the National City Bank 
showed that 1,020 large corporations earned about 84 per 
cent. more in 1937 than in 1936. The average of production 
in 1937 was about 5 per cent. above the average of 1936, in 
spite of the decline in the fourth quarter. But, while the index 
of production in 1937 (110) was almost equal to the 1928 
figure (111), it is questionable if corporate earnings in general 
approached the record of the earlier year. 

The data of the comprehensive Statistics of Income (avail- 
able no later than 1935) show only nominal aggregate cor- 
porate earnings in 1935, and there is a good deal of reason to 
believe that even in 1936 and 1937 small enterprises were not 
very profitable. This must be taken into account in consider- 
ing not merely the almost total absence of new corporate 
capital issues at present, but their relatively smal] number and 
amount even when the recovery was at its height, and the 
continuous complaint about the inability of small concerns 
to secure equity capital. 


A Business Cycle 


The table below illustrates a cycle in production, 
corporate earnings and security prices. December, 1934, was 
not, strictly speaking, a cyclical point. The summer of 1934 
saw the unadjusted index of manufactures averaging 71, and 
by December there had been some upturn. The December 
figure of 78 was also the average of the year 1934; and the 
year-end is a convenient point of reference. Also, December, 
1936, was not a precise peak of recovery, but it was fairly 
near the peak. 

Neither employment nor pay-rolls had fallen as low last 
December as in December, 1934. There had been only 4 
slight contraction of credit from the peak; and, except for 
brokers’ loans, all the credit series were much higher than 
three years before. Exports were practically at their peak of 
recovery, although imports had fallen heavily from the spring. 
The steady rise in the public debt shows no trace of the s0- 
called cyclical Budget, but this is partly because, in 1937, 
borrowing for the Inactive Gold Fund coincided with some 
decline in specific relief expenditure. 
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In December, 1937, the unadjusted Federal Reserve Index 
of Manufactures was 76; this is precisely the figure at which 
it stood in December, 1934. The following table shows a 
number of statistical data, as they were on those two dates 
and in December, 1936. 


Dec., Dec., Dec., 
1934 1936 1937 


Index of industrial production ......... 78 114 80 
Index of manufactures ................0. 76 114 76 
Index of mineral production............ 85 111 107 
Construction contracts, total............ 25 53 52 

ERR CTE eae 10 38 25 

aoe 36 65 74 
Factory employment .................000 82 98 89 
Ee onc caus spusesvennne 64 95 81 
Freight car loadings ...............ssese0. 57 77 62 
Department store sales ................++ 135 161 156 
Merchandise exports....... $ millions 171 230 320 
Merchandise imports ...... $ millions 132 245 209 
EE 76:9 84-2 81-7 
RONNIE BODCES ....cascccscccoscccessccces 69-2 123: 81 
Sterling exchange .................2+++. $ 4.946 4.9078 4.996 
SIE. Cicsccsnecssencnes $ millions 8,228 11,258 12,760 
Currency in circulation ...... m 5,628 6,543 6,571 
Member Bank reserves ...... sae 3,961 6,606 6,983 
Total loans and investments* _,, 28,094 33,000 31,733 

SI oo cc cckubaninsecossin 9,875 11,639 10,578 

Demand deposits ......... $ millions 15,686 21,647 21,401+ 

Brokers’ loans ............ $ millions 843 1,144 739 

Public debt................ $ millions 28,479 34,407 37,279 


* All Member Banks. t+ June 30, 1937. 

The current level of industrial activity represents extreme 
industrial depression. This is somewhat relieved by coincident 
agricultural prosperity and sustained activity in exports. 
Nevertheless, the absence of any evidence of upturn in the 
first quarter to date has been a severe disappointment to the 
business community; and although hopes of a “ spring 
recovery ” have not been abandoned, the continued delay is 
discouraging. 





Holland 


Campaign against Low Interest 


AMSTERDAM, March 7.——The constantly declining rates of 
interest on capital have aroused the opposition of investors, 
who have joined in a so-called “ Investors’ Front,” to coun- 
teract any further decline and to stem the rush of conversions. 
On the basis of the new 3-34 per cent. Netherlands State 
loan, issued at 994, standards have been set for the yield of 
municipal and provincial loans. If issues brought on the 
market fail to comply with these standards, investors will be 
advised not to subscribe for them, or not to convert, as the 
case may be. 

All the large-scale investors, such as savings banks, life 
insurance companies, pension funds, the State funds, etc., 
have joined the Investors’ Front. The Front state that they 
do not aim at combating a “ natural” reduction in interest 
rates, but want to curb forced and unnaturally depressed 
rates. They omit, however, to indicate their border-line 
between “unnatural” and “natural” interest levels; and 
interest rates will probably continue their downward trend for 
the time being. The success achieved by the recent 2} and 
3 per cent. conversion loans for the Province of North 
Holland shows that, so far, the Front’s agitation has not 
proved very successful. 

On the Bourse, quotations for first-class loans continue to 
rise, which again suggests that the decline in interest rates 
has not yet been completed. The repatriation of Netherlands 
capital, our credit balance in international payments, the 
absence of foreign issues, the limited demand for credits for 
commercial purposes, and so on, have combined to create a 
situation on the capital market in which a campaign to 
prevent a fall in the rate of interest is doomed to encounter 
great difficulties. 
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Bourse Caution and Slackened Trade 


Trading on the Amsterdam Bourse has dwindled to an 
unprecedentedly small turnover, and quotations no longer 
show fluctuations worth mentioning. Yet the annual reports 
so far published distinctly suggest that business in 1937 was 
very satisfactory. Numerous companies are distributing 
appreciably increased dividends. Shipyards are well provided 
with work for several years, and orders for new vessels have 
been secured at satisfactory prices. These encouraging reports, 
however, have failed to exert the slightest influence on the 
course of share values. 

Unemployment is still considerable, and is no longer falling 
at the rate it was some time ago. Exports are no longer show- 
ing marked advances, although, compared with a year ago, 
they still show an improvement. The monthly foreign returns 
are summarised in the following table compiled by the 
Central Bureau of Statistics (excluding gold and silver): — 


(Value in million guilders) 





Imports Exports 

1936 1937 1938 1936 1937 1938 

January ...... 79 106 119 50 73 82 

February ... 74 105 118 50 79 82 
March ...... 79 125 55 95 
ea 81 142 57 101 
RE, ede niacans 76 128 53 90 
I esac 77 140 53 95 
BE Ssseneses 80 146 60 102 
August ...... 82 123 63 99 
September... 82 130 72 113 
October ...... 92 149 75 106 
November ... 101 130 77 98 
December... 114 128 80 98 
Totals...... 1,017 1,552 745 1,148 


Exports to Great Britain showed a decided increase during 
the first two months of this year. Exports to the Netherlands 
Indies were also on a much larger scale than a year ago. 


Influx of Gold Continues 


Gold continues to flow into the Netherlands. In the course 
of the past week the gold stocks of the Netherlands Bank rose 
by 20 million guilders to 1,455 millions. The constant growth 
in the stocks of gold, however, does not lead to a corre- 
sponding increase in the bank-note circulation, but to an 
increase in the credit balances on the books of the Nether- 
lands Bank, yielding no interest. 


March 8, March 7, 
1937 1938 
(In million guilders) 
INE ass ccveundsosecie i 919-5 1,455°8 
Bank-note circulation........ . 794-3 883-9 
Account current balances ... 356°8 903-2 


The large influx of gold serves to offset the liabilities 
claimable at call. This results in great liquidity on the 
Amsterdam money market, which is detrimental to the in- 
terests of Dutch banking establishments, because of the con- 
sequent shrinkage in their source of income from interest. 


“Floating ’’ Guilder Temporary 


The President of the Netherlands Bank, Dr Trip, has 
pointed out that the greater part of the big demand for 
guilders is caused by the abundance of “ hot money ” seck- 
ing sanctuary in the Netherlands. If these demands for 
guilders were met without any other action the result would 
be that the guilder rate would advance sharply, which would 
be detrimental to trade and industry. Consequently, it is 
essential in the public interest, not only to satisfy the large 
demand for guilders but also to purchase and import gold 
simultaneously. 

The Netherlands, Dr Trip said, will act wisely to main- 
tain their present monetary policy so long as no steps are 
taken internationally in the direction of greater stability. So 
long as the Great Powers are not prepared to commit them- 
selves, the Netherlands should also refrain from doing so. 

No Government can afford deliberately and systemati- 
cally to force up the rate of its currency in relation to gold 
or other currencies. The lesson of the gold scare in the 
spring of 1937 is ample proof of this. 

Although Dr Trip thus recommends the maintenance of 
the “floating” guilder in the Netherlands for the time 
being, he nevertheless remains a convinced adherent of the 
gold standard. 
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India 


The Budget Season 


BomsaAy, March 1.——The Railway Budget was intro- 
duced in the middle of February, and struck a cautious note. 
The forthcoming year’s estimated surplus of Rs. 2,56 crores 
(one crore or ten million rupees equals £750,000) is a little 
less than that now expected for the year about to close, which 
js put at Rs. 2,83 crores. Actually, a surplus of only Rs. 15 
lakhs was expected. ‘The realised surplus for the current year 
would have been even larger, but for the deterioration in 
economic conditions during the past few months. 

Although the railways’ monthly earnings are running 
lower than in the corresponding period of the previous year, 
they are still consistently higher than in the corresponding 
months of 1935-36. The rise in goods earnings, the first sign 
of the improvement in railway finances, has been followed 
by an improvement in passenger earnings. During the first 
seven months of the year, passenger miles increased by 
10 per cent. 


Defence Expenditure 


The outstanding feature of the Central Budget introduced 
on February 26th is what may well be considered a very 
modest increase in defence expenditure. The estimated in- 
crease in revenue in 1938-39 is Rs. 38 lakhs (one lakh equals 
100,090 rupees, or £7,500). There is also a sum of Rs. 80 
lakhs representing a free balance in the Defence Reserve Fund 
and balances in military expenditure equalisation funds not 
immediately required. These sums will finance improvements 
in India’s coast defences, and the erection of a factory to 
make India self-sufficient in high explosives; and will pay for 
the scheme for the mechanisation of certain Indian units 
now under consideration. 

The sum of £100,000 a year contributed to the British 
Government towards the naval defence of India is no longer 
to be paid. The British Government have agreed to forgo 
this payment on condition that the Government of India 
maintain a seagoing fleet of not less than six modern escort 
vessels to be free to co-operate with the Royal Navy for the 
defence of India and, in addition, to fulfil their responsibility 
for the local naval defence of Indian ports. 

The Central Budget for 1938-39 is expected to close with 
a surplus of Rs. 9 lakhs. Expenditure for the year about to 
close increased through the unforeseen costs of military 
operations made necessary in Waziristan, which total Rs. 176 
lakhs; and some Rs. 109 lakhs will be required from the 
Revenue Reserve Fund to balance the Budget. The estimates 
provided for a nominal surplus of Rs. 7 lakhs after utilising 
the whole of the Revenue Reserve Fund which amounts to 
Rs. 184 lakhs. As it is, there will remain Rs. 75 lakhs to be 
carried forward in the Fund. 


Financing the Provinces 


The Finance Member’s chief aims have been to find the 
money for the inauguration of Provincial autonomy; to hand 
Over to the Provinces as large a share of revenue as possible; 
and at the same time to safeguard the Central finances on 
which the progress and prosperity of the Centre and the 
Provinces alike depend. While the separation of Burma has 
caused a net loss of Rs. 24 crores, payments to the Provinces 
under the Niemeyer Award have this year amounted to 
Rs, 1,98 lakhs. To start the Provinces on a sound basis their 
Previous debts to the Centre were to a considerable extent 
cancelled, and the remainder consolidated at a reduced rate 
of interest. 

Additional grants-in-aid to cover provincial deficits amount 
to Rs. 56 lakhs; and there have been additional payments 
from the proceeds of the jute duty. With the improvement 
in railway revenues a start has been made on the distribution 
of income tax receipts to the Provinces. Taking into account 
the grants of the previous year to Sind and Orissa, Road 
Fund grants of Rs. 1,41 lakhs and small recurring grants, 
the total charges imposed on the Central Budget on account 
of the Provinces in recent years are close on Rs. 9 crores. 

With only a nominal surplus at the end of 1938-39 there 
Could be no question of reducing taxation. Nor could any 
further Central grants be afforded for rural development. 
Now that the main responsibility for social and economic 
betterment has devolved on the Provinces, the Centre’s 
Primary obligation must be to hand over as much revenue 
a possible to the Provincial Governments for them to spend 
On their own schemes of rural development and on other 
ameliorative measures. 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Miner’s Output 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 





Sir,—According to your article on “Coal Output per 
Miner,” on page 362 of The Economist dated February 12th, 
no coal was produced in Holland before the war. The fact is 
that the Dutch mines may be considered amongst the oldest 
in Europe, although now working only on a moderate scale. 

At the end of last century three mines were working, with 
a yearly output of 320,000 tons, and in 1908 the figure was 
nearly 1,000,000 tons. Holland owns the largest coal mine 
on the Continent, if not in Europe. Her plant is the most 
modern in existence, and you can safely take it that that is 
the reason of the high output per miner. 

Yours faithfully, 


G. SCHAWALLER. 
Leeds. 


The Late John Sherman 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—In the Library of Congress, at Washington, D.C., is 
a collection of Sherman papers; but it is sadly lacking in 
letters written by the late John Sherman. It is desired to 
borrow such letters, so that copies may be added to the collec- 
tion permanently housed in the Library. Loans of letters are 
particularly desired at this time, because a biography of 
Senator Sherman is under preparation at the Library. 

John Sherman was an important figure, and anyone who 
helps to preserve his letters contributes definitely to American 
history. It is hoped that all those who have letters signed by 
Sherman may be moved to send copies of them, accurately 
transcribed, to the Library of Congress for my “ attention.” 
If originals are sent, they will be copied and returned imme- 
diately, or added to the preserved collection, according to the 
wish of the sender. This service to history and to the memory 
of Senator Sherman will be highly valued by historians. 


Very sincerely, 
JEANNETTE P. NICHOLS. 


The Library of Congress, 
Washington. 


POINT FROM LETTER 


Monetary Policy.—Our balance of payments was on 
the debit side in 1937. And it seems possible that it may 
continue adverse during 1938. Is a restrictive monetary policy 
the best method of correcting the situation? A restrictive 
monetary policy means a rise in long-term interest rates. 
Higher long-term interest rates depress the level of activity of 
the capital goods industries and lead to unemployment, 
which brings about an increase in unemployment in the con- 
sumers’ goods industries also. Now is just the time to adopt 
exactly the policy of monetary expansion. A lowering of long- 
term interest rates, coupled possibly with a programme of 
public works, would stimulate the capital goods industries 
and therefore trade in general.—C. H. Harvie, Liverpool. 


Books and Publications 


Deluge in Danubia 


FRoM the business point of view, the Austrian Fuhrer of the 
German race could hardly have done the Vienna corre- 
spondent of The Manchester Guardian a better turn. Within 
a few days of Mr Fodor’s date of publication, Herr Hitler 
has taken action which will make every intelligent man and 
woman in the English-speaking world cast about for just 
the book which Mr Fodor has here provided.* But authors, 
as well as statesmen, are also men; and, as a human being 
who cares deeply about the events of which he is so able an 
observer, Mr Fodor might well have preferred to dispense 
with the tremendous advertisement which his book has re- 
ceived from the particular events of the last few days. 

This book is a picture by an artist who knows his subject 
and is a master of his technique; and the subject is a 


* “ South of Hitler.” By M. W. Fodor. Allen and Unwin. 


317 pages. 10s. 6d. 
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panorama of a landscape which, as these words are being 
written, is being overwhelmed by a flood. The Post-war 
system of treaties was a set of dykes for damming in the 
waters of German national expansion that had swept over 
Europe in 1914-18. At the moment when the dykes were 
thrown up, that particular spate had passed and the tide 
was at a low ebb. 

Ever since then, all the non-German peoples of Europe 
have been asking themselves whether one day the flood waters 
would descend again, and, if they did, which sector of the 
Einhreisung-dyke would be the first to collapse. Would the 
German flood once again sweep over Belgium and Northern 
France? Or would it pour, this time, across the Polish 
Corridor? Or over the Brenner Pass into the South Tyrol? 

There was another possible alternative direction—south- 
eastwards, where the Danube Valley provides a natural 
channel for this human river to follow. After Hitler came 
into power in 1933, it became steadily clearer that, under a 
national leader who was an Austrian and not a Prussian by 
origin, the Danubian direction was the first which the once 
more rapidly-mounting head of German flood-waters would 
be likely to take. 

Herr Hitler’s ten-years’ truce with Poland, concluded in 
1934, made a Polish vent improbable. His entente of 1936 
with Italy made it unlikely that he would break out into the 
Tyrol. In the West, his policy has been to assure the 
Western Powers that he had no scores to pay off there. 

There remained, then, the Danubian sector between the 
south-west corner of Poland and the nort-east corner of 
Italy; and it is the hinterland of this sector of the Versailles 
dyke that Mr Fodor has depicted for us in this book. It is 
not a mere political sketch. The author has Danubia in his 
bones, and he deals with every side of Danubian life, from 
end to end of a region which stretches from Austria and 
Czechoslovakia, close up against the frontier of the Reich, 
right away to Turkey in Asia. 

The geographical scope of Mr Fodor’s book is in itself 
significant. If once the pent-up mass of water is set in motion 
(we seem to read between the lines), all this—and nothing 
short of this—is the area which it is likely to submerge. Once 
Salzburg and Linz have been overwhelmed, then the deluge 
may roll on until it has swept over the citadel of Angora. 
And Mr Fodor has given us an admirable guide-book for an 
intelligent study of this terrifying spectacle. 


Shorter Notice 


“Sleep in Peace.’”’ By Phyllis Bentley. Gollancz. 557 
pages. 8s. 6d. ‘‘Promised Land.’’ By C. Belfrage. 
Gollancz. 349 pages. 8s. 6d. 

These two books have rightly become “best sellers” 
already. Although novels, they have a special interest for 
readers of The Economist. Miss Bentley’s annals in fiction of 
Yorkshire’s woollen industry are notably strengthened by her 
latest contribution, which depicts the fortunes of two 
families, divided by religion and social outlook, but brought 
together by a common dependence upon yarn and cloth 
in the troubled days of war, boom and slump. The world of 
Mr Belfrage’s creatures is at Once more remote and more 
familiar. It is Hollywood: first developed as a suburb and 
citrus orchard; then invaded and finally conquered by the 
“ movies.” The story shows a social revolution; the soaring 
of land values, the impact of incredible earnings, the shatter- 
ing of moral standards, and the erection of a world of 
fantasy and artifice set squarely on the foundation of box- 
offices all over the world. Much of the book is a backcloth— 
more so than Miss Bentley's, where only the ideologically 
inclined young people of the later chapters seem unreal 
beside the honest-to-God Yorkshire folk of the earlier sections 
—but Ma and her reflective husband stand out sharply 
against the stuffed-dolls of the silver screen. And Mr 
Belfrage is up-to-date: he dramatises the bringing of water 
from the hinterland to the West Coast city, the very waters 
of a desert river which to-day have turned angrily from their 
engineered course to beleaguer the stars in their homes. 


“ Fairplay’s Annual Summary of British Shipping Finance.” 
1938. Compiled by “ Fairplay’? Weekly Shipping 
Journal. 51, Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 604 pages. £1 Is. net 

The fourteenth appearance of this standard work is made 
with many new features. Some 850 balance sheets of shipping 
companies are summarised for the last four years. Lists of 
directors and shareholders are given, with share quotations, 
shipbuilding statistics, marine insurance details, shipping 
sales and coal prices. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Home Railway Prospects—IV 


Railway Revenues and Costs 


In 1937 the net railway revenues (excluding ancillary and 
miscellaneous receipts) of the four group railways of this 
country, expressed as a percentage of the capital invested 
in railway assets, were: Southern, 3.3 per cent.; Great 
Western, 4.15 per cent.; L.M.S., 3.5 per cent.; and 
L.N.E.R., 3.3 per cent. (see The Economist, March 5, 
page 502). With the exception of the Great Western, which 
is fortunate in its track and its relatively level route, each 
line is earning about the same return on its railway assets. 
The whole difference between the present position of the 
Southern, which comes nearest to earning its “ standard ” 
revenue, and the L.N.E.R., which is furthest from that 
objective, lies in their earnings on non-railway under- 
takings. 

Clearly, therefore, it is necessary carefully to distinguish 
the railway problem from the problem of the railway com- 
panies. Manifestly, the railways have two approaches to 
their problem of restoring profits. They may seek to 
increase traffics or to decrease costs. At the beginning of 
recovery, say in 1933, there seemed to be a fair possibility 
that a combination of the two processes would restore the 
full 1929 level of earnings, and possibly more. ‘That hope 
has now been disappointed; for traffics have failed to rise 
proportionately with general activity, while railway costs 
(both in wages and in materials) have been carried upwards 
in line with general costs. To state the problem in general 
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TABLE I.—-PASSENGER TRAFFIC. 


Total Pass. 
Revenue* 
(£ millions) 


1929 | 1932 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 
| 1929 1937 
| 


Southern Passenger 





millions)*...... 208°8 207-3 228-0 233-4 245-8} 
Receipts per pass. 411-7 11°5 
journey d.f ... | 17:23 14:00, 14:06 14°42 14:48: 
G.W.R. Passengers carried 
(millions)* 132:3 108:3 113-2 113-5 116-3 | ) 
Receipts per pass. ‘ 8-8 7:9 
journey d.f ... | 19°71, 19:14 19°12) 19:94 20°385, J 
L.M.S... Passengers carried 
(millions)* . 315-7 277°5 |314:2 '322-1 |330°5 |) 
Receipts per pass. >18°9) 18-1 
journey d.f ... 19:25 17:24 | 15:92 16-3716-:728 } 
LN.E.R. Passengers carried 
(millions.)* 213-6 182°4 |201-:0 206°5 '213°8 | )} 
Receipts per pass. >12-1 11-4 
journey d.¢ ... 16°94 15°32, 14-83) 15-23 15-438 J 


* Excluding season tickets. “ason tickets and workmen, 


t Excluding 
E Estimated. 


TABLE II.—Goops TRAFFIC. 


1929 1932 | 1935 1936 1937 


Southern Receipts per ton-mile d. . 1-890 | 1-737 ; 1-653 | 1-701 * 
Ton miles worked (millions)) 798:2 741-1 770-1 | 777-9 * 
Average haul (miles) ...... | 41°01 41°93 41°48 40-92 * 
Tons carried (millions) ... | 17:9 16:2 16:7 16:9 16:4 

G.W.R. Receipts per ton-mile d... 1-325 | 1-293 | 1-245 | 1-232 * 
Ton miles worked (millions) 3,471:4 2,755-7 3,043-6 3,198°1 * 
Average haul (miles) ...... 40°43 42°25 44°57 | 46°56 * 
Tons carried (millions) .. 82:3 61:9 65:1 65°5 72:4 

L.M.S... Recei; ts per ton-mile d. 1-466 1:413 1-366 1-341 * 


Ton miles worked (millions) 7,579: 2 6,071-9 6,654°0 7,126-0 * 
Average haul (miles) 47-80 418-62 19°71 50-65 * 


Tons carried (millions) 150°6 | 117°9  126°8 | 133°4 139-8 
L.N.E.R. Receipts per ton-mile d.. 1-401 | 1-362 | 1-313 | 1-280 * 
Ton miles worked (millions) 6,528°7 4,988-4 5,520-°0 5,892:9, * 
Average haul (miles) ...... 41:04 42:00 42:26 12°97 * 
Tons carried (millions) ... | 152-1 | 112°8 | 124:3 | 130-6 |136°4 


* Not available in companies accounts. 


terms, however, may tend to obscure many significant 
movements in the detail of revenues and expenditures. 

On the revenues side, the railways have two separate 
problems to face in passenger traffics and goods traffics. 
Generally speaking, the former will show an elasticity of 
demand, responding to lower charges and careful publicity; 
but that condition applies to goods traffics only in a limited 
degree. In their introduction and subsequent extension of 
the “ penny-a-mile” passenger fare, the railways have 
shown full appreciation of this fact. Though the old stan- 
dard fare has not been abandoned, the percentage of 
passengers carried at standard fares on all the railways fell 
from 50.14 in 1928 to 15.1 in 1936. When the figures 
become available, those for 1937 will no doubt show a still 
lower proportion. As is shown in the last two columns of 
Table I below, total passenger revenues, excluding season 
tickets) have not yet regained the 1929 level even on the 
Southern, but the analysis of those revenues given in the 
preceding columns of the table strongly suggests that the 
experiment in elasticity of demand is likely to prove 
successful. For every line except the Great Western, the 
number of passengers carried in 1937 was greater than in 
1929; and on every line without exception the average 
receipt per passenger journey has risen steadily in the past 
three years. On the Great Western, indeed, the average 
receipt is now substantially higher than in 1929. Lower 
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fares are not only attracting more passengers, but are 
inducing them to travel further. True, such a movement 
might well have been expected at a time of rising general 
prosperity. And it has been achieved not only by lower 
fares but by improvements in rolling stock, speed and pub- 
licity. But the point is that the experiment, which must in 
any case develop slowly, is working out as the railways 
desire, and the benefit is capable of being carried further 
as the managements increase their skill in popularising 
travel and catering for it. The 5 per cent. increase in fares 
outside the London passenger area is so small by com- 
parison with the previous reduction that it is unlikely to 
upset the movement, but it is sufficient to restore takings 
on the 1937 passenger traffic to a level near that of 1929. 
On the passenger business, in short, it is possible to look 
for a steady, if slow, improvement. As several chairmen 
have pointed out this year, holidays with pay are likely to 
be a further help to the passenger business. 

In the case of goods traffics, however, the problem is 
different. Quite apart from the competition of road trans- 
port. the whole modern organisation of industry has tended 
to reduce railway goods traffics. On the one hand, indus- 
trial electrification involves a shrinkage in coal traffics; on 
the other, industrial planning aims to reduce to a minimum 
the movement of goods in process of manufacture. Never- 
theless, road competition is an important factor, as a icy 
of which large blocks of “ recovery ” traftics have failed 
reach the railways. For example, in 1936, a record year for 
building, the railways carried only 5,278,215 tons of bricks 
and tiles, against 5,708,326 in 1929; 2,903,307 tons of 
cement and lime, against 3,124,860 tons; and 1,966,203 
tons of gravel and sand, against 3,197,192 tons. In the 
case even of some iron and steel traffics the movement is 
the same. But the main effect of road competition is to 
reduce the average return per ton-mile of goods traflic, 
without thereby increasing the railways’ competitive post 
tion vis-a-vis the roads. The general tariff of the railways 
remains unaltered, but the roads skim the cream of railway 
traffics, leaving to the railways the goods ch argeable at the 
less remunerative rates. In Table II, the fall in receipts 
per ton-mile is shown, together with the total ton-miles 
worked and the average length of haul. Figures for 1937 
are not yet available under these headings, but evidently 
the fall in receipts per ton-mile is not yet showing signs of 
flattening out, unless the exceptional 1936 rise on the 
Southern is more significant than seems likely. There is, 
in general, no indication that traffic volume is increasing 
to compensate for lower values. The longer average haul 
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reflects only the loss of short-distance traflic. The goods 
revenue prospect, in brief, is much less encouraging thay 
that for passengers; for the companies have not yet dis. 
covered any positive action which they can take to correc 
the decline in its secular trend. 

On the side of costs, the chairmen’s speeches—and par. 
ticularly Sir Josiah Stamp’s at the L.M.S. meeting—haye 
given a full review of the companies’ aims and achieve. 
ments. The 1937 figures are not yet available for many of 
the most significant returns, but for 1936 engine miles (on 
all railways) per week-day per engine in use were 111.55, 
against 99.99 jn 1929; coal consumed per engine mile on 
all services was 52.79 lbs., against 54.04 Ibs.; and double. 
heading miles per 100 freight train miles were only 2.44, 
against 4.03 in 1929. Most shareholders are familiar with 
the steps taken to reduce rolling stock, increase the power 
of locomotives, enlarge freight wagons, improve signallin 
and the like. It should be realised, however, that the whole 
scale of railway charges assumes a life of over 30 years for 
rolling stock and locomotives. The average age of stock in 
use must therefore be over 15 years. Thus the rate at which 
modernisation can proceed is strictly limited, even if re. 
course is had to the renewals suspense accounts for tem- 
porary acceleration. Nor, in fact, has any revolutionary 
modernisation been discovered which can be applied to the 
main railway assets to reduce costs—not even elecirifica- 
tion. Only by patient overhaul of working and organisation 
and by a necessarily slow application of improved equip- 
ment can expenses be reduced. And even here the com- 
panies are faced by a special difficulty. In any reduction of 
costs depending on improved organisation, the enthusiasm 
of the staff must be enlisted. After ten years of cuts and 
rigid economy, however, a railway staff would be more 
than human if it did not reveal the sey consciously or 
unconsciously, of blocked promotion and small “ rises,” 
Such a condition is inevitable in a depressed trade. 

it will be possible to consider some of the more detailed 
points of the railways’ working when the fuller Ministry of 
Transport returns are available later in the year. For the 
present, however, the broad conclusion emerges that while 
the passenger business offers hope of improvement in 
response to definite new measures already introduced, 
goods traffic (which for all lines except the Southern is the 
more importani) remains an obstinate problem, to which 
no new solution has yet been discovered. Reduction in costs, 
meanwhile, has been sufficient to offset part of the effects of 
lower revenues, but it does not offer any prospect, at 
present, of solving the main problem. 





The Future of International Nickel 


EACH year the report of International Nickel provides an 
object lesson in detailed information and lucid accounting. 
The report for 1937, published this week, is the more 
welcome, since it shows, for the fifth year in succession, a 
further impressive advance in earnings and operations. 
Progress remains the keynote of last year’s record. The 
increased capacity of the Canadian mining and refining 
plants has been well employed; in almost every department 
—platinum metals are a significant exception—sales have 
increased. Total earnings have again advanced by 
$16 millions, from $54, 383.060 to $70,497,235, and the 
greater part of this increase is available for the equity. 

Technically and financially, 1937 was a highly succes ssful 
year. The detailed table of financial and operating statistics 
on the opposite page, and the smaller chart showing net 
earnings and their distribution, both demonstrate that 
recovery has carried the group to far greater prosperity 
than it enjoyed in 1929. That, in fact, was the first year in 
which the group, as we know it to-day, was in being. 

The International Nickel Company of Canada was 
actually incorporated in July, 1916, but for the next twelve 
years it remained a wholly-owned subsidiary of Inter- 
national Nickel of New Jersey. It was not until 1928 that 





the substantive changes were effected, by which the 
domicile of the principal company was transferred to 
Ontario, the American company was reduced in status, and 
an international organisation, bestriding currency, fiscal 
and political boundaries, was built up. Ontario, the mining 
centre, became the financial centre of the group, the 
American plants being controlled through International 
Nickel Company, Inc. Consolidation was completed carly 
in 1929 with the acquisition of the Mond Nickel under- 
mene, whose mines and smelter adjoined those of the 
original Canadian company. 

This logical framework has since been rounded off by 
the acquisition of full control of certain uniis which were 
previously partly-owned, including the important Ontario 
Refining Company (now free of bonded debt), Whitehead 
Metal Products of New York and Horseshoe Lake Mining. 
The present organisation of the group is illustrated in our 
main chart, with its accompanying key table. The simple 
operating structure is apparent. The mining and smelting 
plants, which are centred at Copper Cliff, and the nickel 
refinery at Port Colborne, are under the direct control 
of International Nickel. Ontario Refining, a wholly-owned 
subsidiary, operates one of the largest copper refineries in 
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INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO. OF CANADA AND SUBSIDIARIES 
FINANCIAL AND OPERATING STATISTICS 


(Amounts in U.S. $) 
ene : > 


Consolidated figures throughout | 1929 | 1930 1931 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 































1937 


= 


| | | | | | 
CapITAL STOCK AND RESERVE | | | 











7%, Cum. Prefd. Stk. §.........0000 27,627,825 | 27,627,825 | 27,627,825 27,627,825 27,627,825 27,627,825 | 27,627,825 27,627,825 27,627,825 
Common Stock— | _ | - m | | | 
No. of shares, M.P.Verersereevevees 13,758,208 14,584,025 14,584,025 14,584,025 14,584,025 14,584,025 14,584,025 14,584,025 14,584,025 
BD ccccee neeeoeeacesseaneaeuns | 57,3 ),542 60,766,771 60,766,771 60,706 771 60,766,771 60,766,771 | 60,766,771 60,766,771 | 60,766,771 
Capital SUPPlUS § .0.-.ceeeeeereerenes 48,428,731 60,132,646 60,132,646 59,924,195 59,924,195 60,841,225 60,606,500 | 60,606,500 60,606,500 
PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS } | | 
Farnings, all properties (c) 29,353,073 18,389,983 10,556,001 4,473,914 16,707,647 27,672,126 38,164,101 54,383,060 70,497,235 
Total INCOME ....eceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 31,153,660 19,006,841 11,055,793 4,509,954 16,958,167 27,997,090 38,666,706 54,689,038 71,036,214 
| 
Expenses and interest ....+-+0+0 2,294,382 2,033,185 1,767,562 1,343,742 1,699,361 1,5¢ 41 1,624,539 
VEPICCIATION 2... .cceseceseesecceves | 3,054,835 3,145,795 3,010,477 2,763,438 4,897,837 5,337,989 7,003,782 
— isinkehadeisnwonseebauts _ 886,051 828,143 675,979 398,418 1,380,656 2,476,742 1,757,379 
NNN cccccsbbdoeresceusscecscosess | 2,682,395 1,229,657 507,278 139,401 2 4,602,325 8,446,639 10,350,890 
Net profit . set eeeeeeeeeeeeeees | 22,235,997 11,770,060 5,094,497 Dr.135,345 | 9,662,584 18,487, 26,086,527 36,865,526 50,299,624 
Preferred dividen D Ppcentéuécsutenoees | 2,040,501 1,933,920 1,933,938 1,933,909 1,933,899 1,933,899 1,933,899 1,933,899 1,933,899 
} 
Yommon stock— | | 
Feed vpbedawwanendessseensacsenss 20,195,496 | 9,836,140 3,160,559 Dr 2,069,254 7,728,685 16,553,580 24,152,628 34,931,627 48,365,725¢ 
Paid i atnpeiidendhedeeansmenl 12,375,703 14,148,942 6,560,468 Nil } Nil 7,289,084 10,933,627 18,951,620 32,800,880 
Earned : $ per share ...scccsceee | 1:47 0-67 0:22 Dr. 0-14 0°53 1:13 1°65 2-39 3°31 
Paid : $ Per SHALE ....ceeeeeeeeees | 0-90 1-00 | 0-45 | Nil | Nil 0:50 | 0:75 | 1-30 2°25 
| | | | | | | | | 
Earned surplus forward (6) ....... | 24,958,970 20,646,169 16,757,814 | 14,688,560 | 22,767,570 30,990,016 44,094,494 | 59,896,144 70,950,662 


| 


ASSETS AND LAABILITIES | j } | | 
Property at cost or valuation...... |156,163,837 (168,271,830 (170,850,899 [171,242,663 [171,458,770 (173,551,173 /|186,960,168 [198,607,450 /205,950,893 












Less depre and depletion, 19,565,480 22,790, 350 24,602,850 27,222,400 30,547,153 34,359,614 39,749,057 44,910,705 51,333,725 
Net total operties . - 1136,298,358 145,481,480 146,248,049 144,020,263 140,911,617 139,191,559 147,211,111 153,696,746 154,617,168 
Investments ... wes | 2,910,339 6,9 39,327 7,080,390 7,032,980 10,165,109 13,151,683 3,164,129 751,550 956,603 
Special and other reserves (a) .... | 3,937,797 4,641,356 5,208,626 5,403,153 7,529,227 7,310,491 7,895,703 9,373,996 15,723,717 
Net CUITENt ASSCTS ....... cee ceeeeeees 32,231,839 30,103,000 25,450,643 25,858,370 35,296,330 40,081,328 50,488,934 63,610,031 67,107,723 

Inventories . 17,109,312 21,060,096 21,429,936 20,623,390 18,815,604 20,68 3,443 21,358,495 22,989,406 27,573,766 

Cash and loans | 16,395,333 9,284, 367 2,405,180 | 4,601,298 14,085,611 18,789,023 30,473,311 44,871,895 48,871,396 

| | j 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURE .......0..006 21,497,609 12,328,918 4,679,435 535,652 | 448,625 2,395,258 3,206,642 11,202,266 7,924,204 
MetTAL SALES | 

Nickel, lbs ecuscans tuaeeee saree 75,284,352 55,739,047 34,406,953 74,356,969 91,459,554 |129,850,207 (168,927,980 (207,700,943 

Copper, Ib oceecece 81,833,776 109,743,747 96,919,677 57,662,789 113,682,312 194,870,682 233,009, 392 265,954,589 291,880,403 

Platinum metals, O28. .........006 (d 1 51,585 19,300 | 77,198 124,424 128,574 220,980 | 188,756 

' 

(a) Retirement, insurance, contingent and other reserves. (6) After adjustments : debit of $488,447 in 1931; credit of $350,325 for taxes in 1933; debit of 
$42,050 debenture premium and transier of $1,000,000 to capital surplus in 1934 ; debit of $114,525 debenture premium in 1935 ; debit of $260,352 for tax adjustment 
in 1936 ; debit of $4,510,326 in 1937, transter to retirement system reserve to cover balance of accrued liability, as actuarially determined. (c) After manufacturing 
and selling expense, ordinary repairs and maintenance. In 1933, shown after reclassification given in 1934 accounts. (d) Not stated. (e) Before 


transferring $4,510,326 to retirement system reserve. 





INTERNATIONAL NICKEL GROUPING 


1 INTERNATIONAL Nicxet Co, or Canapa, Lto. 9 Mond Nickel Co. | 10 Anglo-Canadian Mining and Refining Co. 
. . il International Nickel Co.,Inc. 
| ) , " ! , 
2 Huronian Co., Ltd. | 9 (a) Henry Wiggin & Co. 11 (a) Whitehead Metal Products Co. of New York, 
2 (a) Upper Spanish Improvement Co., Ltd. 9 (a) (i) Monel Metall G.m.b.H. Inc. 
3 Ontario Retining Co © (i) Miteeiies Electric F ae ae 11 (b) American Mond Nickel Co.* 
4 Horseshoe Lake Mining Co. irmingham flectric Furnaces, Ltd. 11 (c) Centre d’Information du Nickel. 
5 Canadian Nickel Co. 9 (c) Clydach Estates, Ltd. 1i (d) Nickel Informationsburo G.m.b.H. 
6 Canadian Nickel Products, Ltd (A\ Taco Te . 11 (e) Japan Nickel Information Bureau. 
7 Whitehead Metal Products Co, of Canada, 9 (d) Tareni Colliery Co. 
8 International Sales, Ltd. 9 (e) Petsamon Nikkeli O/Y. * This company is inactive. 
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the world. These mining and smelting plants have been 
greatly expanded since 1925 at a cost exceeding £15 
millions. The Canadian side is completed by three nickel 
fabricating concerns, Whitehead Metal of Canada, 
Canadian Nickel and Canadian Nickel Products. The In- 
ternational Nickel Company, Inc. (the American company, 
which is controlled via Anglo-Canadian Mining), centralises 
the manufacturing businesses in the United States and also 
directs three information bureaus in Europe and the Far 
East. In this country, finally, the refining and manufac- 
turing companies are still grouped according to their 
original parentage under Mond Nickel, which also controls 
the Petsamon Nikkeli property, now being developed in 
Finland at a total cost of $7 millions. 

Such is the structural organisation of International 
Nickel, in broad outline. What does the group produce? 
The answer is—nearly nine-tenths of the world’s nickel and 
about one-sixteenth of the world’s copper. These twin 
products are produced from ores which were originally so 
refractory that the Saxon miners called them kupfer-nickel 
—copper possessed of “ Old Nick.” The company has long 
since solved the Saxon’s problem, and now produces about 
three pounds of copper for every two pounds of nickel. In 
recent years, again, great progress has been made in the 
exploitation and application, in industry and the arts, of 
the platinum group of metals. Many investors who have 





NET PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS, 1928-37 





never handled platinum could give a fair description of its 
modern uses, and the words of the humblest fountain-pen 
user flow from an iridium tip. Research is bringing other 
metals in this group into familiar use. And the list of 
products would not be complete without the inclusion of 
gold and silver, whose total output is of absolute import- 
ance—sales of silver in 1937 totalled 2,356,000 ounces— 
though not comparable with that of nickel and copper. 


A mere recital of the group’s main products brings out 
a factor of investment importance. For all the principal 
metals, not excluding copper, are “new” metals. Their 
application in industry is by no means fully explored, if 
we are to take recent technical trends as a reliable portent 
of the future. The company’s efforts, by information 
services and technical research, are bearing fruit in a rapid 
increase in nickel consumption. The common assumption 
that this increase arises largely from armaments demand is 
not supported by available facts. The sales figures at the 
foot of our table show, rather, that consumption is mark- 
edly sensitive to industrial movements. But the rapid ad- 
vance in consumption—sales had already exceeded the 1929 
level by 1935—suggests the operation of a secular increase 
in demand, which was interrupted only during the depres- 
sion. Such factors as the increasing use of alloy and anti- 
corrosion metals, and the modern demand for higher 
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power-weight ratios for mechanical equipment, assist the 
consumption of nickel, and new uses are being found in 
traction, marine engineering, aviation, and indeed jn the 
home itself. 

If the investor, in short, were able to ignore the trade 
cycle, he might reasonably count upon a steady continua. 
tion of this trend, both for nickel and its associated 
products. But although the technical revolution in the metal 
trades during the post-war period is providing its harvest 
for International Nickel, the board has designedly not 
sought a bumper crop. The company, if it wished, might 
introduce its own restriction scheme and drive the price of 
nickel to fantastic heights. It has chosen the wiser course 
of assisting consumption by a moderate price policy. In 
January last year, when non-ferrous metals were soaring, 
International Nickel reduced the European price of nickel 
from £200 to £180 per ton. The position of copper is less 
certain. Ninety per cent. of the company’s output is sold 
in Canada, France and Great Britain, and International 
Nickel is understood to be linked, at least informally, with 
the European producers’ restriction scheme so far as export 
sales are concerned. Both copper and platinum, however, 
were subject last year to considerable price fluctuations; 
and while the company does not supply sufticient data to 
enable the investor to estimate profits under hypothetical 
price conditions (on the lines we have employed for other 
metal producers in the past) he must obviously take account 
of a falling price trend for the so-called “ by-product” 
metals, which provided about half the company’s net 
earnings in 1936. 


Any serious investor who would interpret the future must 
be prepared to infer from the past. And the financial 
reports of International Nickel, from which we have 
extracted the principal items, provide all the information 
he could require. In capitalisation the group is simple, for 
it has no bonded debt, and although there are outstanding 
$27.6 millions of 7 per cent. preferred stock, with a some- 
what unusual redemption option, there is no intention. at 
present, of exercising it. There are 14,584,025 shares of 
common stock in issue, taken for balance-sheet purposes at 
$60,766,711. At one time in 1937 these were quoted as 
high as $75; to-day they stand at $483, to yield 4.1 per 
cent. on regular dividends, and 6.9 per cent. on earnings. 
International Nickel, despite its steady growth in recovery 
and its dependence upon general trade conditions, is a 
market leader, and it is the habit of market leaders to run 
ahead of earnings performance. This, however, is a 
defect of market behaviour rather than an inherent defi- 
ciency in the stock itself. Properly measured, with due con- 
sideration for cyclical fluctuations in profits, the stock 
should rank appreciably ahead of the average non-ferrous 
metal share, for it is not highly geared, either technically 
or financially. But its proper current valuation does present 
a problem in world economic trends. Must the investor rule 
out hopes of re-recovery in the United States? How far 
might a trade recession in Europe offset the secular factors 
which are on the company’s side? If world prices and 
world trade fall, would the company be put “ in the red” 
—as it was in 1932? The very nature of these questions 
suggests that the investor should be prepared to take a 
cautious view of earnings prospects on the near-term out- 
look, for he can be very sure that the board will continue 
to take a cautious view of dividend policy. 

The effect of trade recession at the end of 1937, indeed, 
is properly underlined in the president’s review accompany- 
ing the latest report. There are, however, more impressive 
features of strength, technically and financially, in a long- 
term view. Dividends over the past nine years have 
averaged approximately 80 cents per share. The retum 
during the next nine years can scarcely be assessed in terms 
of dollars and cents. But given normal cyclical movements 
—which would presuppose a depression appreciably less 
severe than the last—and peace on his side, the shareholder 
might justifiably expect some fruits from the technical and 
commercial expansion of the group during recent years. 
That is the argument for International Nickel as a long- 
term holding, even though it may seem, at present, some- 
thing of an act of faith. 
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Finance and Banking 


Currencies and Politics.-The repercussions of 
Herr Hitler’s ruthless Nazification of Austria have been in 
widespread evidence in the City of London this week, and 
not least in the foreign exchange market. The inevitable 
reaction was a rush for dollars. The buying of this currency 
has been of diverse character. Any short professional posi- 
tions outstanding have been covered as a matter of course. 
There has been some outright conversion of sterling and 
Continental currencies into dollars, both by institutions 
with large liquid balances and by smaller investors to whom 
the Unite ed States markets appear the least unattractive of 
available “ funk holes.” Finally, there has been an accen- 
tuation of commercial purchases of dollars by interests 
covering both their immediate and future needs of 
American currency. From a rate of $5.01} the dollar began 
its appreciation on Friday of last weck, crossed the $5 
figure on Saturday and this week has been up to $4.96}. 
I's appreciation would have gone further but for some 
official intervention, effected both through outright sales 
of dollars against sterling and through the diversion to the 
United States of certain gold operations which would 
otherwise have been undone in London. For example, some 
of the gold sales made this week by the National Bank of 
Belgium in support of the belga have not been made to the 
British Exchange Fund but have been diverted to the 
United States Treasury. 


* * * 


With the demand for dollars has gone a sudden inten- 
sification wil the demand for gold. Both at the daily fixing 


i. been heavier = for many months past; while gold 
coins have been bid to the unprecedented premium of 8 pa 
cent. over their bullion value. The policy of the Exchang 
Equalisation Fund, which has had to supply the bulk of the 
gold, has been to hold the sterli ng price between 139s. 8d. 
and 140s. As a result of this steadiness, and of the 
concurrent appreciation of the dollar, the premium in the 
sterling price of gold over the dollar shipping parity has 
run off. The price of gold, in other words, has now reverted 
to its export point to the United States. Some metal has 
already been shipped from this country to New York. The 
diversion of Belgian metal from London to New York is 
another indication of the change which has occurred in 
the dollar-sterling-gold triangle. 


* * * 


Slump in the Franc.—The immediate effect last 
Saturday of the news of the German occupation of Austria 
was a scramble by bears to cover their open positions in 
French francs. The recovery, however, was short-lived, and 
this week has seen the franc quoted as low as 1674. The 
renewal of the slump, at the beginning of the week, was 
due to disappointment over the failure of M. Blum to 
form a National Government in France. When he was com- 
pelied to have recourse to a mere reshuffle of the now 
familiar and ineffectual mixture of Popular Front 
Ministers, the dribble of selling of francs began again. At 
ho time during the week has speculation on the grand 
scale taken a hand in the market. The selling, most signifi- 
cantly, has mainly been in small lots, and has been 
concentrated on the spot market. ‘The French Exchange 
Fund has intervened hesitantly, though it succeeded in put- 
ting up an effective barrage when the franc depreciated on 
Tuesday beyond 165 to the £. The subsequent recovery 
to 1591 has been due largely to the growing belief 
that efforts were being made behind the scenes in Paris to 
convert the new Blum ministry into an administration of 
truly national character. M. Blum himself has taken over 
the Ministry of Finance, and has as his adviser M. 
Georges Boris, a well-known financial writer noted for his 


advocacy of exchange control. It is not generally believed 
in the market, however, that such control is imminent. 
The mobile capital of France has already gone overseas, 
and it is now too late to close the stable doors. Such a step 
would merely hamper the return of capital which might 
well follow the advent of a National Government. 


* * * 


Liquidation of the Austrian Schilling. Like 
many other Austrian institutions, the schilling is being 
liquidated. The exact method of the conversion of Austrian 
into German currency is not yet known, but the goal of the 
liquidators is clear enough. The reichsmark is to become 
the currency of the new province; and the National Bank 
of Austria, as an issuing authority, is to become a branch of 
the Reichsbank. The rate at which schillings are to be con- 
verted into reichsmarks has not been finally fixed. Con- 
versions by the military authorities have been effected at 
1.30 schillings to the mark, while for other official opera- 
tions a rate of 1.50 has been used. It is evident already that 
all the trappings of the German control system, with its 
variegated currency, will be introduced in Austria. A partial 
moratorium on bank deposits has been proclaimed in order 
to arrest the exodus of capital. Austrian external debts, 
both short- and long-term, will receive the same treatment 
as is meted out to corresponding German obligations. 
‘Thus the basis is being provided for the duplication in 
Austria of the various types of blocked currencies which 
Germany has created as a by-product of her defaults over 
the past seven years. In the London foreign exchange 
market the schilling is still quoted nominally at 26 to the 
£, but no business is being done either in telegraphic trans- 
fers or cheques. No foreign bank has yet been informed by 
its Austrian correspondents whether and how it can deal 
with available balances. A little business has been done, 
however, in Austrian notes at 40 to the &. 


* * = 


Chinese Currency Restrictions.—Last Monday, the 
Chinese Government issued new exchange restrictions, 
whose effect is to restrict the foreign exchange operations 
of the central bank, its head office in Hankow, and its 
branch office in Hongkong. This limitation has seriously 
affected Shanghai and the business community has made 
vehement but vain protests against the exclusion of official 
foreign exchange business from that already distressed 
town. The Chinese authorities have been impelled to 
their decision by the fact that the new Federated Reserve 
Bank established at Peiping under Japanese auspices is 
issuing large quantities of its own paper, as a result of 
which the old Chinese notes are being driven out of 
North China and presented in the Shanghai market for 
conversion into foreign exchange. Thus, the new regula- 
tions are designed to protect the Chinese reserves from 
the combined effect of a flight of capital and of un- 
regulaied inflation of the currency via the new puppet 
banking organisation in the North. The regulations do not 
mean the end of the Shanghai foreign exchange market ; 
for the banks there will still deal in outward and inward 
remittances which become available in Shanghai. In view, 
however, of the absence of any centralised reserve and the 
lack of machinery for dealing with uncleared balances, the 
Shanghai market can hardly function with the efficiency 
of earlier and happier days. In future, requirements of 
exchange resources which cannot be met by offsetting 
local business will have to be remitted to Hankow before 
10 a.m. on Thursdays. Applicants will be advised of their 
allotments the following day, but delivery will follow onl 
at the convenience of the Chinese authorities. On suc 
terms, foreign exchange business in the true sense of the 
term is impossible 
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MONEY 


Foreign Ex chan ges 


THe foreign exchange market has 
had an exceptionally active week. 
Events in Europe have given renewed 
Stimulus to international movements of 
capital, while the prevailing uncer- 
tainty has caused widespread closing of 
speculative commitments. The strength 
of the dollar has been the feature of 
the market, while most other cur- 
rencies have fallen with sterling in 
terms of dollars, the guilder being 
specially weak in view of the weight of 
hot money leaving the Dutch market 
for New York. The guilder rate has 
been weak even in terms of sterling, 
and crossed the figure of 9 on Wednes- 
day. The belga has moved with the 
dollar through no merit of its own, but 
because it has all along been at gold 
export point to New York. The 
Strength of the belga in terms of 
sterling has therefore been achieved at 
the cost of substantial gold shipments 
both to this country and to the United 
States. The French franc has had a 
week of wild movements. It recovered 
from 159 to 156 last Saturday, has 
since slumped to 1674 and subse- 
quently recovered to around 159}. The 
control has not been particularly active 
as may be gauged by the violence of 
the fluctuations. The news that 
another Frs. 1,000 millions had been 
borrowed by the State from the Bank 
of France had no adverse effect on the 
rate last Thursday. Nor has there been 
any exchange reaction to the announce- 
ment that the French Arms loan of 
4,465 million francs is imminent. 


* 


The Bank Return 


The Bank return for the week to 
March 16th is dominated by two move- 
ments: an expansion of £7 millions in 
Government securities and a corre- 
sponding movement of £4.8 millions 
in bankers’ deposits. The latter, at 
£119.0 millions, are £25 millions higher 
than they were a year ago. The expan- 
sionist effect on bank cash of the rise 
in Government securities has been 
mitigated to the extent of £3.9 millions 
by reductions in Discounts and 
Advances and Other Securities. On the 


Refuge Insurance Company. 
The usual annual valuation of the 
liabilities of this company was made 
at the close of last year. In the ordinary 
branch the bases were, as_ before, 


O™ 3 per cent. for assurances and a(f) 
and a(m) 3 per cent. for annuities. In 
the industrial branch the reserves were 
placed on a considerably more stringent 
basis. The English Life Table (No. 8) 
was again. used, but the rate of interest 
was 24 per cent. for all premium-paying 
policies and 3 per cent. for free policies, 
compared with 23 per cent. for whole 
life tables and 3 per cent. for all other 
policies in 1936. The results of the 
past two annual valuations are set out: 


other hand, Public Deposits are down 
by £1.4 millions on the week. 


Mar.17, Mar.2 Mar.9, Mar. 16, 
1937 1938 1938 1938 


£mill. £ mill. £ mill. £ mill. 
Issue Dept. 


| ee 313-7 326°4 326°4 326°4 
Notes in circu- 

i eeneeent 463°8 478:°3 479°3 479°5 
Banking Dept. 

Reserve ......... 50-8 48-8 48-0 47-8 
Public Deps. 22:8 11-4 12°6 11-1 
Bankers’ Deps. 94-0 115-7 114°3 119-0 
Other Deps. ... 37-3 36-0 36°1 35:7 
Govt. Secs. .... 94-9 104°4 105:2 112°2 
Discounts and 

Advances...... 8 7-1 6°5 3°6 
Other Secs...... 22-9 21-0 21-5 20:5 
Proportion ...... 32°9% 29°9% 29-4" 28-86% 


The note circulation rose ‘vy 
£216,000 during the week. In_ the 
corresponding week of last year there 
was a reduction of £660,000, and it 
may be assumed that the contrary 
trend during the past week is in part 
to be explained by renewed hoarding 
demand for sterling notes occasioned 
by the latest phase of the franc crisis. 


* 


The Money Market 


Money and discount rates have not 
flinched in the past week of political 
tension. In the opinion of the market 
it would need a declaration of war by 
this country to cause a measurable rise 
in bill and short loan rates—and even 
that is questionable. 


Mar. 18, Mar. 10, Mar. 17, 
1937 1938 1938 
e . oe 


e 7 

ee 2 2 2 
London Deposit Rate... ig 1g ly 
Short Loan Rates : 

Clearing Banks ...... i* lo—]1* lo=]* 

a 5g 5g 5s 
Discount Rates: 

Treasury bills ......... lo lo lp 

Three months’ bank 

ee 1730~9;6 1739-S:g 1739-96 


* Viz. lo per cent. for loans against Treasury bills 
end other approved bills and British Government 
securities within six months of maturity. % per 
cent. from loans against 1 percent. Treasury bonds 
and other gilt-edged stocks within six months of 


maturity. 1 per cent. for loans against other 
collateral. 
This week’s maintenance of low 


rates—j per cent. for loans against 
bonds, 4 per cent. for bill money in 
almost unlimited quantities, and 43 per 
cent. as the effective market rate for 
three months’ bills—has been partly 
engineered. It is evident from the Bank 
return, with its increase in Government 
securities and the rise of over £44 
millions in bankers’ deposits, that the 
authorities have taken steps this week 
to avoid the slightest appearance of 


INSURANCE NOTES 


1936 1937 
Ordinary Branch— £ £L 


Surplus earned during the 
DT sli cieebbcknéonhboueain 1,069,902 1,059,946 


Brought forward ............ 640,137 696,032 

1,710,039 1,755,978 
Bonuses to policyholders... 912,606 941,370 
Shareholders’ account...... 101,401 104,597 
Carry-forward ..........0.006 696,032 710,011 


1,710,039 1,755,978 


Industrial Branch— 
Surplis earned during the 


iT cthcpiubideesieseoosene 219,640 352,741 
Brought forward ............ 132,283 120,297 
351,923 473,038 

Bonuses to policyholders... 133,027 256,194 
Sharcholders’ account...... 48,599 45,403 
Investment reserve fund... 50,000 50,000 
Carry-forward ............... 120,297 121,441 
351,923 473,038 


MARKET NOTES 


strain in the credit position. This, ng 
doubt, is to give to the hard-presse 
gilt-edged market such support as jt 
may derive from the short-loan pos. 
tion and to give the banks no excuse tg 
plead their bank cash position to ¢alj 
in loans and advances. The Clearing 
banks, following the expansion in they 
cash, have been eager buyers of bills, 


* 


The Bullion Market 


‘The demand for gold has expanded 
considerably as a result of increased 
tension in Europe. Business at fixing 
has been rather above normal, but jt 
has been in subsequent dealings that 
the keener hoarding demand for gold 
has been most apparent. The Exchange 
Account has been the principal selle 
of the metal both at and after fixing, 
It pursued the policy of maintaining a 
fairly steady price for gold until Wed- 
nesday afternoon when, in the face of 
the extension in the demand, it raised 
its price from 139s. 94d. to 140s. On 
Thursday this jump was consolidated 
and the price was fixed at 4d. over £7, 
Given the appreciation of the dollar, 
the premium on the shipping parity 
has been running off. The price fixed 
on Tuesday was actually at parity with 
the dollar, and gold shipments to the 
United States were in fact arranged. 
Subsequently a slight premium has 
been re-established. 


| Silver, 


| Gold price per oz, 
| | standard 
Date 
| Price ro Amt. Two 
jper fine | yy;._ | dealt | Cash | yan, 
? } 4 \4 a 
oz. onunt in 
j | 7 | 
1938 js. d.| d@. |£'000; da. | 4 
Mar.11 ... (139 61210 pm) 310 | 205i¢ | 195% 
9 12... |139 8 |2lo pm) 925 | 2058 | 20 
o» 14... 1139 8 5izgpm) 746 | 205:6 | 19% 
9 15... |139 812) par 956 | 204, | Why 
» 16... {1139 Q9lallopm) 514 | 20%, | 20 
» 17... |140 Olo1 pm 711 | 202 | 20g 


* Above or below American shipping price. 

The New York price of silver remained at 45 cents 
per ounce -999 fine during the week. 

There has been a firmer tendency in 
silver owing to buying by Indian 
bazaars, probably influenced by the 
political situation in Europe. Moreover, 
the strength of the dollar has helped to 
harden the sterling price of the metal. 
Consequently, spot has moved up 10 
203d., which is the highest quotation 
touched since April, 1937. 


The bonus in the ordinary branch is 
the same as in 1936, namely, 368 
per cent. on the sum assured. In the 
industrial branch the allocation 10 
policyholders is approximately twice 
that made in the previous year, in spite 
of the undisclosed cost of setting uP 
the more stringent reserves. For many 
years, however, the company has con- 
tinuously strengthened its basis of 
valuation, and the much greater amount 
available to policyholders this year may 
be due to the fact that in 1937 a smallet 
added strain was incurred by the 
changes made than by those in previous 
years. If this is the correct interpreta 
tion, it would appear probable that 
future allocations to policyholders will 
be on a much higher scale than in the 
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st, and will be related rather to the 
level of 1937. 
* 


New sums assured in 1937 in the 
ordinary branch were £8,685,000, 
against £8,766,000, and annual premium 
income increased from £4,422,000 to 
£4,495,000. The net rate of interest 
earned on the fund was £4 2s. 6d. per 
cent. against £4 3s. 1ld. per cent. In 
the industrial branch new sums assured 
fell by £156,000 to £16,001,000. The 

mium income, however, increased by 
£163,000 to £5,854,000, and the net rate 
of interest was 2s. 2d. per cent. smaller 
at £4 12s. per cent. The expense ratio 
fell further from 34.27 per cent. to 
33.59 per cent. Total assets amount to 
£68,710,000, compared with 
$65,628,000. At the end of 1937, British 
Government security holdings totalled 
36.5 per cent. of the assets. At the other 
end of the scale, ordinary stocks formed 
only 0.7 per cent., and last year fell 
from £660,000 to £507,000. There 
appear to have been no major changes 
in investment policy during the year, 
put some falling off is noted in mort- 
gages. Market values of investments 
“still very substantially ’’ exceed book 
values, and the investment reserve of 
£3,500,000 remains intact. 


* 


Standard Life Assurance,—The 
accounts of this company, for its finan- 
cial year ended November 15, 1937, in- 
clude the results of the annual valua- 
tion of liabilities and assets, and reveal 
a position of great strength. The assets 
are conservatively valued, and the 
liabilities are assessed on unusually 
stringent bases. A future rate of interest 
of 24 per cent. is assumed for both 
assurances and annuities; for mortality 
the A%°4 29 table is used for assur- 
ances, using select net premiums, and 
the O(*) table for annuities—taking all 
the lives as select at the date of the 
valuation. Reserves are held in addition 
to those brought out on these bases. 
The results of the last two years are 
given below: — 


1936 1937 


£ £ 
Surplus earned during the year... 458,175 488,432 
Surplus income transferred from 
IE, cds sccckenbensn 
Brought forward ..............s000 ° 


38,802 39,406 
30,970 31,365 


527,947 559,203 











Bonuses to policyholders . 396,582 428,169 


Transfer to inner reserve ........+ 85,000 ~ 
Ro c5 onc caheepenseen 15,000 100,000 
Carried forward ...........cscseesees 31,365 31,034 








527,947 559,203 





For address of nearest Branch, 
see Telephone Directory 
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For the eleventh year in succession the 
rate of bonus is 42s. per cent., calcu- 
lated on the sum assured and existing 
bonuses. Although this rate definitely 
places the company among the “high 
bonus ” offices, it is well within earning 
capacity. 
* 


For a number of years it has been 
the practice to transfer £85,000 to inner 
reserve and £15,000 to pension fund; 
on this occasion the whole of the 
£100,000 has been transferred to the 
trustees of the staff pension fund. The 
annual transfers of £15,000 out of 
revenue were required mainly to meet 
the actual pension payments falling due 
in the year. The directors have recently 
decided that it would be in the interests 
of the company that a fund be insti- 
tuted (controlled by trustees) charged 
with payment of the present and future 
pensions. Last year’s transfer of 
£100,000 is the initial contribution by 
the company to the fund. Thus the 
Standard has adopted the practice 
which is rapidly becoming usual among 
the leading assurance companies. 


* 


In 1937 total assets increased from 
£28,228,000 to £29,605,000. A fifth 
successive record total was established 
for new sums assured, at £4,341,000, 
compared with £4,074,000 in the pre- 
ceding year. In addition, group life 
assurances for £789,000 were obtained, 
showing an increase of £287,000. Total 
new sums assured thus for the first time 
exceeded £5 millions. Capital redemp- 
tion policies were issued for £468,000, 
against £543,000. The activity of the 
company in group pension business is 
evidenced by the issue of 1,922 
policies, securing deferred annuities of 
£373,000 per annum. The net rate of 
interest is practically unchanged at the 
very high figure of £4 15s. per cent. 
Mortgages increased from £3,199,000 
to £3,370,000, but there was no pro- 
nounced increase in British, Colonial 
and foreign Government securities. De- 
entures amount to £8,271,000, against 
£7,921,000, and preference shares to 
£2,571,000, against £2,460,000. The 
outstanding movement of the year, 
however, was in ordinary shares, which 
further increased from £3,917,000 to 
£4,659,000. 

* 


Scottish Equitable Life Assur- 
ance,—The chief item of interest in 


on other first class investments. 


NORWICH UNION 


INSURANCE SOCIETIES, Head Offices, NORWICH 
FUNDS EXCEED £46,000,000 


It is customary to consider Whole Life insurance almost entirely 
from the point of view of the benefit it confers upon dependents— 
little attention being given to the YIELD under this form of policy. 
We have recently issued a leaflet showing that, with a Norwich Union 
policy, even if the Life Insured exceeds the normal “expectation of 
life," the yield compares most favourably with that now obtainable 
Send for a copy of ““A New View ” to: 
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the latest report is the result of the 
valuation of liabilities as at December 
31, 1937. In 1936 the end of the 
financial year was altered from 
March Ist to December 3lst. The 
results shown below for the past 
valuation period are, accordingly, for 
four years and ten months :— 


1928-33 1933-37 
£ £ 


Surplus earned during quin- 
CID ik cobdaccincdsiceccanc 1,294,134 1,106,041 
Baoougies Fecwaed ccccccccccccccccce 125,282 131,198 


1,419,416 1,237,239 


Allocations :— 
Bonuses to policyholders .... 
i eee 
ee 


1,038,218 1,064,146 


250,900 a 
131,198 173,093 


1,419,416 1,237,239 








The former basis of valuation took 
account of mortality according to the 
OD (5) table, using 0 (MI net premiums 
and taking interest at 3 per cent. On 
this occasion the new Al224/29 mor- 
tality has been used with interest at 
2} per cent. The change has entailed 
a certain cost, which, being undisclosed, 
has operated to reduce the amount of 
trading profit shown above. The basis 
of valuation of annuities is again 
according to a) and a‘™) tables with 
interest at 3 per cent.; in addition, 
a further reserve of £40,500 has been 
made against annuity contracts, no 
doubt as a special provision against 
increased longevity. 


The rate of bonus declared is at the 
same satisfactory rate as five years ago, 
namely, 2 per cent. per annum calcu- 
lated on the sum assured and declared 
bonuses. The net rate of interest earned 
is £4 2s. 5d. per cent., which is only 
2d. per cent. smaller than shown in the 
preceding account. New business was 
£1,923,000, compared with £1,595,000 
in the previous accounting period of ten 
months. Total assets have increased 
from £11,611,000 to £11,746,000, and 
stock exchange securities stand in the 
balance sheet at considerably less than 
market values on December 3lst. The 
reserve account remains unaltered at 
£250,000. Loans are slightly smaller at 
£3,187,000, and holdings of British 
Government securities fell from 
£1,512,000 to £1,404,000. Colonial 
and Foreign Government securities 
were also smaller, at £850,000, against 
£1,070,000. On the other hand, 
debentures increased from £2,984.000 
to £3,194,000, preference shares from 
£896,000 to £980,000, and ordinary 
shares from £972,000 to £1,138,000. 
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Investment 


Markets and the Crisis.—Throughout the Stock 
Exchange one response, and one only, has been made to 
the events of the past seven days—an overwhelming 
desire to seek increased liquidity. 
the cost of further armament expenditure are not a bull 
point for gilt-edged ; while the Premier’s sudden convic- 
tion that an industrial setback is now inescapable has 
undoubtedly affected the average holder of equities. But 
neither factor is comparable in importance with the 
effect of acute apprehension of rapid political deteriora- 
tion. The question now uppermost in the market’s mind 
is whether the present crisis, and not the next but one, 
marks the point of breakdown. Power politics in Central 
Europe, war in Spain and the Far East, and tension 
between Lithuania and Poland—all have combined to 
put prices down by greater amounts than at any time of 
economic uncertainty since 1931, or any time of political 
uneasiness since 1914. Gilt- edged have fallen to the lowest 
points since 1933. War Loan was under par, and was 
marked at 993, on Wednesday. And falls of 10s. or more, 
such as were recorded on Wednesday, in normally stable 
industrial market leaders like Guinness and Imperial 
Tobacco, and to a smaller extent in Associated Portland 
Cement and “ Bats,” are eloquent of the temporary 
supersession of rational investment standards. Liquidity, 
and not yield calculations (as our tables on pages 642 and 
643 clearly show), has been the operative factor in this 
week’s frightened markets. 


* + * 
The extent of the deterioration of investment values 
is evident in the following table. The selected dates are 


those that correspond to Dr Schuschnigg’s fateful visit to 
Berchtesgaden, Mr Eden’s resignation, the Austrian coup, 


Wednesday's alarming falls, and the subsequent 
recovery :— 
; Fall 
High | Feb. _ Feb. | Mar. | Mar. Mar. since 
1937 14, Bie ij, 16, 17, Mar 
1938 1938 1938) «1938 | 193811 
™ ' 
Gili-Edged 
2). per cent. Consols... | 8455\6 787g 7734 | 7554 7134 72 f 
34 per cent. Conversion... 106« 104 j¢ 104 1014 OBS 4 99°; f 
31> per cent. War Loan ... 105!*,4103!2 103'g 102%4 9954 100%, 2% 
Foreig n Bonds 
4\> per cent. Austria ...... 91%4 R514 73 68 50 50 18 
7 per cent. Austria ......... 105 10lJ4 (77 68 26 27 41 
8 per cent. Czechoslovakia 108°g 1041, 93! 96 &2 80 16 
7 per cent. German ...... 66 55 5614 54 43 44 10 
Industrials 
Ass. Port. Cement (£1)... 1103 8571p 844 80 -x 68 9x 68% 113 
Brit. Am. Tobacco (£1 1389 105- 1039 102 6x 88 9x 93 9x &/9 
ES | 1249 999 976 946 &86- $16 hn 
ID [LED sccsncncsosesee 143 — 1233 121 -x 118- 1039 106 3 119 
rear Tobacco £1) eee 1183/1 1413 140 - 1394 120/- 125.7 132.9 
BASE OS)... .. 41/10) 32/- 309 | 30- 27,9 266 6 
‘Turner pod Newall (£ C1). 1126 807 78 - 7&9 70/- 739 5 lea 


Mines and Commodity Sh 
TED ao ccconnen £10 £10 £10 £1056 £954 £97; 6 
Union Co rporat ion (12s. 6d. | 


fully ca ieeisheaawenaes 225 - 1676 1663 1663 | 150/- 145 21/3 
West. Wits. (10s.) ......... £19136 £8%6  L8%16 | £7 £6 Lo £1 
Anglo-Ira: Te. |) 132-776 78- 78/- | 676 726 56 
“ Shell ” Transport (£1). 147-,. 913 90 - | 889 813, &5 39 
Rubber Trust (£1) ......... 489 256 25/- | 25/- | 206 | 21/3 39 


** Financial News’’ Indices 
Fixed Interest ............... 136°6 131:0 130°3 129°6 127-0 126-9 2:7 
Industrial Shares ......... 124-8 90:0 88 0 87-1 79°4 81-0 6-1 


Although the selling of gilt-edged has been pronounced, 
it is proper to record that an appreciable volume of buying 
occurred at the lower levels which prevailed in mid-week. 
But support for Central European bonds was non-existent, 
and leading industrialk—some of which appear to have 
been especially affected by the liquidation of impaired 
margin accounts—recovered less than half their losses on 
Thursday. And the sharp falls in the best Kaffir shares, 
like East Geduld, and in commodity shares, run counter 
to the logical outcome of war finance. 
7 * * 


Policy for Investors.—It is plain, indeed, that the 
rate of fall recorded by the best equities and commodity 


Cold calculations of 


values, 


shares this week cannot continue indefinitely. Of the 
future of gilt-edged values, it is difficult to speak with 
confidence, for problems of public finance and taxation 
are bound to become more acute in the immediate future, 
The reverse of that medal, however, is the lively possibility 
of an inflationary rise in prices for leading commodities 


(tempered at first by the adequate level of stocks which f 


now exists) and a high level of activity for armament and 
ancillary industries. The realisation that, even if war 
comes, the best equities and commodity shares will 
provide some protection against the disadvantages which 
fixed-interest securities invariably suffer during an 
inflationary regime, should in due course produce some 
recovery from their lowest levels. An arms race is not an 
adequate substitute for a broad economic recovery, but 
it clearly invites neither the danger of a widespread 
industrial slump, nor the risk of a sweeping profits defla- 
tion. If the market’s worst fears come true, investment 
standards may well be replaced by control at every point 
of Stock Exchange dealings. But until the political 
position is irretrievable, the best equities may well bea 


better hedge against inflation than mere monetary 
liquidity. 
* * ” 
Wall Street Reactions.—Wall Street’s first re 


sponse to the acute depression in European centres was a 
rise in the Dow Jones industrial index of 34 points on 
Tuesday. In the circumstances, domestic news counted for 
little; the outstanding market factor was the flight of 
funds to New York. The extent of the movement, from 
the first, flattered the actual volume of foreign support for 
American stocks, and London’s break on Wednesday was 
succeeded by a sharp plunge in stocks. The Dow ‘Jones 
index lost 44 points on Wednesday, and heavy selling, 
much on foreign account, took the volume of trading over 
one million shares for the first time in many weeks. The 
Whitney case, indeed, has been displaced from leading im- 
portance. On Friday last week, Mr Richard Whitney, who 
was president of the New York Exchange from 1930 to 
1935, was indicted on a charge of grand larceny, involv- 
ing the alleged misappropriation of $103,000 from a trust 
account. The plea of guilty has been entered to this 
charge, and sentence will be pronounced on March 28th. 
‘The market is naturally concerned over the effect of the 
case on its relations with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. There have been recent indications that the 
Exchange was preparing to adapt itself more closely to the 
views of the Commission. In fact, the recent report of an 
independent exchange committee on the management of 
the Exchange was an attempt to make full concession to the 
Commission’s demands, while retaining the forms of self- 
government. Whether the S.E.C. will remain ready 
accept this solution following the Whitney affair is causing 
the market much thought. 





Company Notes 


I.C.I. Profits.-The declaration of a final dividend 
of 5} per cent., making 8} per cent. for the year, compared 
with 8 per cent. in 1936, was followed by a recovery in 
the ordinary stock to 29s. 6d. in late dealings on 7 Thursday. 
Net income, after providing £1,500,000 for central 
obsolescence fund and £1,171,862 for income tax and 
N.D.C., amounted to £7,510,707, compared with 
£7,203,329 in the previous year, when £1 million was pro- 
vided for obsolescence and £846,093 for taxation. It 
would appear that the dividend is covered by earnings of 
13.2 per cent. The sum of £1,500,000 is put to general 
reserve, and £172,000 is provided for employees’ pensions. 
The book value of marketable and unquoted investments 
has been reduced by £1,115,674 to £7.706,648, following 
the sale of certain holdings. Their market and computed 
however, amount to £5,882,582, and while theif 
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capital value is regarded as unimpaired, on the basis of 
earning power, the directors have applied £1,500,000 from 
general reserve to reduce book values, leaving a residual 
depreciation of £324,066. In effect, therefore, the latest 
earnings have covered the larger part of the investment 
depreciation, without impairing reasonable dividend expec- 
tations. The shares yield almost 6 per cent. on an 8} per 
cent. basis. 


* * * 


County of London Electric.—This company has 
again shown a generous measure of progress, both in 
output and in profits. The rate of increase in output for 
the last three years, indeed, has exceeded 55 per cent.— 
a remarkable achievement for such a well-established 
undertaking. Operations and profits are analysed in the 
foliowing table and chart : — 


1935 1936 1937 
Units sold to consumers (millions) 885 1,035 1,200 
RINED xs cccsapbaceskauedeskheh 14:1 16:7 15-9 
Oe 8 rer 682 831 715 


£ £ £ 
Revenue from sales of energy ... 3,452,530 4,002,900 4,357,847 


MMIII: ccsccvacnscaessesesoones 1,677,980 1,860,290 2,050,869 
Net revenue (inc. divs.) ............ 1,907,920 2,120,081 2,378,110 
I, 1. ss ennnesaesenses 285,518 324,677* 371,841 
Reserve for depn. & sinking funds 669,706 699,385 791,796 
SD dscevesanecntdcadewinentsecees 30,000 50,000 100,000 
DING: cscdasesessintesaccon 282,915 282,915 293,994 
Ordinary stock :-— 
PT tia st aia teidaacentmibasnniiin 639,781 763,104 820,479 
iis nctasnedesanavenedeweniaw 599,246 599,246 612,371 
PEELS -cscckaaccechnakaseeateke 11-4 14-2 15-3 
REED: “help iwabdakcbssenexteuenie 10} 103 108 
Gen. and No. 2 reserve funds ....... 125,000 150,000 150,000 
Carried forward ....... seceeeee 387,413 425,289* 483,397 
* Excluding special allocation of £18,241, covered by £42,259 
profit on investments realised, balance of £24,018 being added to 


carry forward. 


| 


A-To Reserves ||| 1 _1 
| | | 
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Comparison of the provision made for depreciation with 
Our standard scale is impracticable, since a large part— 
It is not disclosed how much—of the undertaking is 
subject to the 1925 Act, which prescribes the rates of 
sinking-fund provision. In the accounts, this provision is 
included under one head, together with the normal 
reserve for depreciation on the rest of the undertaking. 
The figure as a whole, however, appears to be relatively 
generous, and the 104 per cent. dividend is probably 
covered by a larger margin than our table at first sight 
Suggests. 


* * * 


North-Eastern Electric.—The increase in profits of 
this company during the last two years markedly reflects 
the industrial revival on the north-east coast. The increase 
in net revenue has been largely devoted to strengthening 
provision for depreciation. The growth of real earnings 


is, in fact, much greater than most electricity undertakings 
could show. Revenues for the past three years are analysed 
below :— 


1935 1936 1937 
£ £ £ 

ET Sek attiin tn ietde savkennenenannad 1,096,505 1,244,590 1,410,801 
Taterest payee .........ss0ccccos 230,959 250,806 247,818 
Sinking funds and reserves for 

II ins cinracsnnontnns 370,516 466,770 592,959 
Preference dividends ............ 185,482 185,482 185,482 
Ordinary stock : 

Ne i a a 309,548 341,532 384,542 

ict dias sc ccceinimsseanauekion 285,595 333,194 333,194 

BET Ta) cdacectscavsedcnsacs 6-7 7-2 8-3 

WUE TET sbscouoanweycctoencasune 6 7 7 
Carried forward .....:..ccccccccce 158,036 166,373 217,721 


The variation in net revenues during the past decade is 
evident from the following chart: — 


NORTH EASTERN ELECTRIC—NET PROFITS, 1928-37 


£ millions | 
l=] | 
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AGAIN ... THE ANNUAL 
COMPOUND REVERSIONARY 
BONUS is 


yielding for the year to many 
of the older members over... 


on the original sums assured 


ASK FOR A COPY OF THE ANNUAL REPORT 
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It is impossible strictly to compare the provision made 
for depreciation with our standard scale, since the 
apparently modest appropriation is supplemented by a 
very generous provision for repairs and maintenance 
direct from the revenue account. The figures for these 
items are not yet available, but assuming that there has 
been no change of policy, it seems probable that the 
current dividend rate of 7 per cent. is covered with a small 
margin on the basis of our standard depreciation scale. The 
£1 ordinary stock units yield £5 2s. per cent. at 27s. 6d. 


* * * 


Clyde Valley Electrical Power.—tThe results of 
this company show a substantial advance, though on a 
rather smaller scale than the North-Eastern Company, 
which is, in many respects, governed by comparable 
economic factors affecting the area served. Net profits 
have increased from £438,290 to £536,327, and after trans- 
ferring £250,000 (against £200,000) to contingency fund, 
ordinary earnings are still substantially increased from 
£170,781 to £210,468. The company’s recent progress is 
analysed below: — 


1935 1936 1937 
. < ae 4 

Revenue from sale of energy... 903,564 1,023,627 1,175,608 
REE sisi asec bvophsatassanee 414,817 439,290 536,327 
To contingency fund ............ 180,000 200,000 250,000 
Sh rcin Class bonkisieions 4,497 10,509 17,859 
Preference dividends............. 58,000 58,000 58,000 
Ordinary shares :— 

SN ca ccssaibioesipebbssessinen 172,320 170,781 210,468 

RT Tei cictnkshceneaanssesursne 168,000 168,000 168,000 

SNE TT coc. caGucascoenseiesoene 8-3 8-2 10-7 

SIE, cicacuuivucnhebesatndewin 8 8 8 
re 95,019 97,800 140,268 


The allocation to contingency fund is in excess of that 
which our standard depreciation scale would prescribe: on 
the latter basis, earnings would be equivalent to nearly 124 
per cent. on the ordinary capital. On their well covered 
8 per cent. dividend, the £1 shares yield £4 4s. 3d. per 
cent. at the present price of 38s. 


* 7 * 


Canadian Pacific Results. — The declaration last 
month of a 2 per cent. dividend on Canadian Pacific pre- 
ference stock was better than the market had anticipated. 
Few investors, however, were led to infer that a substantial 
improvement in railway operations had been recorded last 
year. The preliminary results, announced this week, show 
indeed that “ other income” is largely responsible for the 
recovery. While gross railway earnings increased by 
$6,522,795 to $145,085,558, working expenses absorbed 
$6,091,659 more at $121,343,311. Railway operations thus 
showed a net improvement of no more than $431,136, but 
“other income” has _ substantially increased from 
$6,631,371 to $11,629,711. After providing for fixed 
charges (increased by a further payment in respect of the 
“ Soo ” line, which is now in process of reorganisation), the 
net profit balance amounts to $9,462,284, compared with 
$6,029,184 in 1936. On a conservative accounting view, 
the 2 per cent. preference payment is just covered, for it 
absorbs $2,745,138, while special appropriations require 
$6,671,630. The latter consisted of a further sum of 
$3,849,184 to meet interest obligations of the “ Soo” sub- 
sidiary, nearly $24 millions for losses on lines abandoned, 
and some $327,000 for miscellaneous charges. These 
appropriations, it has been officially stated, do not essen- 
tially concern dividend policy, and it is clear that, with an 
accumulated profits balance of $137.2 millions, the com- 
pany can afford to treat them as a capital, rather than a 
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re 


revenue, matter. It is true, nevertheless, that they haye 
been effectively provided from current earnings during the 
past year. 


* * * 


The investor may well consider two questions pending 
the issue of the full report. How long will special appro. 
priations be necessary? The “Soo” reorganisation, pre. 
sumably, will not relieve the Canadian Pacific of its bond 
interest guarantee, and a statement regarding prospective 
abandonments of unremunerative lines would be welcome, 
Secondly, will railway net revenues show appreciable im. 
provement this year, even if this season’s harvest is nor- 
mally satisfactory? It would, at any rate, be unwise to 
count on the maintenance of “ other income.” Dividends 
contributed $63 millions in 1937, against $3.9 millions in 
1936, largely owing to the payment, by Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting, of $3.50 per share, against $2.00 
per share in 1936. The subsequent fall in base metal prices 
is not an encouraging factor. Nor is it clear that the 
experience of the steamships (which earned $2,458,832, 
alter providing $3,894,469 for depreciation, against a net 
loss of $14,063, after $3,567,151 for depreciation, in 
1936) will be repeated this year. The reaction in the pre- 
ference stock from 37 when the dividend was announced 
in February to the present price of 32} is not inexplicable, 


* * * 


Unilever Trading Companies.—It is difficult to 
translate the results of the Unilever group’s trading and 
stores undertakings into dividend prospects for the twin 
holding companies. They were more favourable, generally 
speaking, than in 1936, and one objective of last year’s re- 
organisation scheme—to enable the British company to pay 
out a more generous proportion of its earnings—should 
therefore be assisted. United Africa is the keystone of the 
produce companies. Trading results for the year to Sep- 
tember 30th show an increase from £1,726,717 to 
£2,127,412, and the dividend has been increased from 10 
to 11 per cent. An interesting analysis of the sources of 
trading profits shows that British West Africa contributed 
£668,433, other British colonies and foreign territories 
£787,989, and mining rights and ancillary interests 
£670,990. The directors have transferred £70,000 to con- 
tingencies and £400,000 to general reserve, and the balance 
carried forward is raised by £131,100. This conservatism 
seems warranted in view of the further setback in produce 
prices since last September, and, in particular, of the 
difficult cocoa position. Some 20 per cent. of the United 
Africa dividend, which absorbs £1,210,000 gross, is payable 
to African and Eastern Trade Corporation, whose profits 
show an increase from £170,866 to £184,129, and whose 
dividend has been stepped up from 7} per cent. to 11 per 
cent. The Niger Company, which holds 65 per cent. of the 
United Africa capital, together with preferred shares in 
Lever Brothers (now assimilated into the new company) 
and interests in the Belgian Congo has, surprisingly, passed 
its ordinary dividend, preferring instead to make a 50 per 
cent. share bonus. Profits, in fact, are substantially reduced 
from £1,377,475 to £982,640, and the entire sum, together 
with a draft of £142,360 on the balance carried forward, 
has been transferred to general reserve, to muster the 
£2,875,000 required for the scrip bonus. 


* * * 


This step, indeed, is somewhat difficult to explain. The 
parent company will lose £575,000 in gross cash divi- 
dends from the Niger Company, and the point of a capital 
bonus, distributable to a parent which already controls the 
entire equity, must presumably be sought in taxation 
practice. Nor is it obvious that the transfer of the Congo 
interests to the Dutch company had been effected at the 
end of last year. The balance sheet shows only minor 
changes in the valuation of shares in subsidiary companies, 
which stand at £11,924,066, compared with £11,926,408 at 
the end of 1936. It is evident, from inspection of last year’s 
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Unilever profits, that the loss of even £575,000 gross in- 
come by the parent company would not rule out an appre- 
ciable increase in the ordinary dividend. The sum, it is 
irue, is equivalent to 5 per cent. on the ordinary capital, 
but the 74 per cent. dividend paid in 1936 was covered by 
earnings of 15.6 per cent. Room is still left, it would seem, 
for an increase in the 1937 distribution. 


* * * 


Home and Colonial Group Recovery.—The latest 
reports of the Lever and Unilever stores companies show 
some appreciable recovery from the poor results of the 
two previous years. The total profits of Home and Colonial 
itself are 43 per cent. higher at £296,494. Depreciation 
absorbs a little less at £61,550, and though other expenses 
are some £21,000 greater at £50,150, mainly owing to in- 
creased taxation, preference and preferred ordinary divi- 
dends are covered with £3,542 to spare. In 1936, these 
charges were short-earned by £68,354. The surplus itself 
is equal to no more than one-fifth of one per cent. on the 
ordinary shares, but it represents the first positive earnings 
for the equity since 1934. Reference is again made in the 
report to rising turnover and to development of business, 
and it would seem that the recent policy of shop modern- 
jsation and the adjustment between rising costs and selling 
prices have played their part in the improvement. The 
accounts of other companies in the group, Lipton, Meadow 
Dairy and Maypole Dairy, make an equally favourable 
comparison with 1936. The Maypole dividend is raised 
from 5 per cent. to 7 per cent., earnings amounting to 
9.3 per cent. against 6.4 per cent. Meadow Dairy shows 
an almost identical movement in percentage earnings, but 
the 5 per cent. dividend is maintained. The balance sheets 
provide indications of improved conditions. Thus the 
group’s policy of closing unremunerative stores is illustrated 
by the provision of £32,037 for writing down fixtures and 
fittings of Home and Colonial’s closed branches in 1937. 
The consolidated balance sheet shows that, although trade 
investments have risen from £8,463 to £65,182, the cash 
position is much improved at £512,939 compared with 
£294,922. The current price of 3s. 3d. for Home and 
Colonial 4s. shares suggests, however, that the market is 
looking forward some way to continued improvement. 


* * * 


Pinchin Johnson Position.—Since 1932, Pinchin 
Johnson has recorded a consistent improvement in pro- 
fits, but recently the rate of recovery has diminished. 
Total profits last year amounted to £389,343, a level 
which is less than 2 per cent. above the 1936 results. 
In the market’s view, last year’s profits are disappointing. 
A year ago, it was hoped that although selling prices 
had not kept pace with the rising cost of materials and 
labour. the lag would to a great extent be caught up in 
1937, The latest report, however, explains that costs 
have further increased, but that price levels have not 
appreciably improved. In March last year, again, the 
Board did not expect any difficulty in maintaining at 
least the same dividend on the capital, as increased by 
a 10 per cent. share bonus. This hope has also been 
disappointed. As the following comparative table shows, 
the 17} per cent. dividend is only just covered by 
earnings : — 


Years to December 31 


1935 1936 1937 
£ £ £ 
tig 361,380 382,613 389,343 
Tax and N.D.C. .......--00. 56,000 69,500 92,000 
Fees and staff fund............ 3,250 3,250 18,750 
Preference dividends ......... 30,940 34,395 33,930 
Ordinary Shares :— 

Earned 3 EN ee 271,190 275,468 244,663 
NE i tiicticnsccsanécens 259,497 257,076 244,642 
Earned NN a ncounit 20-9 21:4 17°5 

aid per cent. ............0.. 20 20t 173 
Carry forward o.............. 79,837 98,229 98,250 


t+ And 10 per cent. capital bonus. 


An increase of £22,500 in the provision for tax and 
‘D.C. and an allocation of £15,000 to staff pension 
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The Government of Southern Rhodesia 
invites enquiries regarding the 
potentialities of mining in 
the colony 


Southern Rhodesia to-day offers a 
profitable field of investment to 
Companies undertaking exploration 
and mineral investment. 

The colony is rich in Asbestos, 
Chrome, Tungsten, Coal and 
numerous other minerals. 
Gold mining is in a flourishing 
condition and its further develop- 

ment is awaiting capital. 


£100,000,000 IN GOLD 
ALONE HAS BEEN 
PRODUCED IN THE 
LAST FORTY YEARS, 
AND NUMEROUS 
PROSPECTS AWAIT 
INVESTIGATION. 


THE COUNTRY’S VAST 
MINERAL WEALTH 
REQUIRES MORE 
DEVELOPMENT 


MINERAL PRODUCTION FOR 1937 
EXCEEDED £7,400,000 


Enquiries may be addressed to The Secretary, 
Department of Mines, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia 


or to 


The High Commissioner for Southern Rhodesia, 
Rhodesia House, 429, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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fund have reduced the amount earned for the equity 
by some £30,000, despite the £7,000 rise in total profits. 
On the old capital, earnings for the equity in 1937 would 
represent 19-2 per cent. Except in France and in China, 
(where business, once at a standstill, has been resumed), 
sales in 1937 in all markets showed a substantial increase. 
It would seem that besides rising costs, conditions in 
France have been responsible in a large measure for 
the comparatively small increase in profits. Last year 
Pinchin Johnson received no revenue from France, 
“against a substantial figure in 1936.” The strong 
balance-sheet position is maintained, the chief change 
being the reduction in general reserve following the 
share bonus a year ago. Stocks, however, are £72,000 
higher at £649,080, and cash and trustee securities are 
£57,000 lower at £548,338. At the current price of 28s. 3d. 
the 10s. ordinary shares yield £6 13s. per cent. 
° * * 


Other Company Results.—A large number of im- 
portant results are analysed in our usual table of profit and 
loss accounts starting on page 666. Over 85 companies 
in all are dealt with, including miscellaneous industrial 
concerns such as British Thomson-Houston and British 
United Shoe Machinery, while shops and stores are well 
represented. A number of important rubber company results 
have also been published. The reports are discussed on page 
641 under the heading “ Shorter Comments.” 

* * * 

Company Meetings of the Week.—Reports of 
company meetings commence in this issue on page 650. 
At the National Provident Institution meeting, Mr Robert 
E. Dickinson reported that new policies had been issued 
last year for gross sums exceeding £2,500,000—a new 
record, and the first occasion on which the figures had 
exceeded £2,000,000. The forthcoming amalgamation 
with the Hungarian General Savings Bank was discussed 
at the recent meeting of the Hungarian General Credit- 


THE STOCK 
hour on Wedne 
showed great reluctance to take stock, rally 
and Southern preferred were as much as 
3} points lower on the day. 

As in other sections, the industrial 
market maintained a reasonably steady 

There was no im- 
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bank. The Hon. W. B. L. Barrington pointed out thy 
the break-up value of London and Lomond Investmen 
Trust ordinary stock exceeded £200 for every £1q 
nominal at the end of January. Lord Ashfield’s review of 
the North Metropolitan Electric position stressed the effec 
of rising costs last year, but anticipated further progress 
in future, even if the rate might be less spectacular, At 
the Scottish Power meeting, Mr George Balfour discussed 
the development of electricity supply in the Highlands 
areas, and declared that the load was developing rapidly, 
At the Metropolitan Electric meeting, Mr Balfour reported 
that new consumers were being connected at the same rate 
as last year. At the annual meeting of African Theatres, 
Mr Schlesinger pointed out that the intrinsic value of 
properties and share investments greatly exceeded their 
book values. Mr A. C. Herring, addressing shareholders 
of Geo. W. King, Ltd., at the first general meeting, de. 
scribed the company’s réle in the equipment of aircraft 
factories. The amount of armament work done, however, 
had been comparatively small. At the Davis and Timmins 
meeting, Mr F. Le Neve Foster reported that both profits 
and turnover established a record, and remarked that in 
40 years’ existence, the company had paid its preference 
dividends, and passed the ordinary dividend only once, 
Shareholders of Olympia, Ltd., were informed by Mr Louis 
Nicholas that except for July and August, Olympia was 
fully let during the current year. In a review of the Con- 
solidated Mines Selection interests, Mr McDermott pointed 
out that the company had an indirect interest in all the 
important mining undertakings of the Gold Coast. Address- 
ing members at the meeting of the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation held in Hongkong, Mr G. Miskin 
reviewed the recent events in China, and expressed the 
belief that the recuperative powers of both China and Japan 
were great, and would in time be assured. At the Provincial 
nmematograph Theatres meeting, Mr Mark Ostrer voiced 
the directors’ opinion that enough reserves had _ been 
accumulated to take care of the immediate future. 





EXCHANGES 


market steadied on Thursday, and an all-round 
occurred. The rubber market 
followed the general trend, experiencing 
on Wednesday one of the heaviest sell- 
ing sessions for some time. 


* 





TuHE pressure on the Stock Exchange 
this week has proved more serious than 
at any time since political apprehensions 
first began to sway the market. Normal 
investment criteria have been jettisoned 
and gilt-edged and equity shares alike 
have slumped to new low levels, as 
described on page 636. The panic 
demand for liquidity on Wednesday, 
however, was carried too far, even in 
relation to the dark political situation, 
and moderate though not fully sus- 
tained recoveries throughout the list 
were recorded on Thursday. 

In the gilt-edged market, War Loan, 
which had marked below par on 
Tuesday, fell at one time to 993 on 
Wednesday, but advanced over par on 
Thursday. Although selling was heavy, 
a certain volume of buying was re- 
ported, even when prices looked least 
secure. Old Consols touched 71 on 
Wednesday, but recovered to 72§ on 
Thursday. The Middlesbrough scrip 
opened at 3 discount, but improved half 
a point subsequently. 

Further heavy falls were recorded in 
European bonds, \ed by the Austrian 
7 per cent. issue. German and Czech 
loans were also severely affected. Selling 
of Far Eastern bonds continued, 
Chinese issues in particular losing the 
benefit of their sharp recovery at the 
end of last week. 

Home Rails were the target of special 
selling pressure, particularly in the last 


mediate selling pressure, although the 
tone was flat. The true damage to 
market confidence, however, was fully 
revealed on Tuesday and Wednesday. 
The break in prices followed a rush of 
selling orders, with almost complete 
absence of any support for leading 
issues. Steady investment shares, like 
brewery and tobacco issues, were among 
the most seriously affected, as our table 
on page 636 shows. A partial recovery 
occurred on Thursday. 

Substantial losses occurred in the steel 
group—armament shares providing no 
exception—and electrical equipment 
issues, particularly cable shares, were 
also heavily sold. Leading motor issues 
were almost unsupported, and all the 
engineering issues, despite their arma- 
ments connection, lost ground. Brewery 
shares were specially affected by taxation 
fears, Bass and Guinness falling 13s. 6d. 
and 10s. 3d. respectively on Wednesday. 
The miscellaneous industrial leaders, 
such as Murex and Turner and Newall, 
showed sharp falls ranging up to % on 
Wednesday, while bank and insurance 
shares were heavily marked down. 


* 


The oil market started the week in 
subdued fashion, but although quota- 
tions were widened no abnormal selling 
occurred. On Tuesday the falls con- 
tinued, and selling increased to panic 
dimensions on Wednesday. Nerves were 


Gold shares provided no exception to 
the tendency of the markets. After a 
chastened opening and gloom on Tues 
day they were affected by the general 
break of prices in mid-week, but rallied 
on bear covering later. Other mining 
shares followed a similar trend, but 
Rhodesian copper, lead and zinc issues 
at least provided an exceptional rise oa 
‘Tuesday. 


* 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” 
INDICATORS 


| 
| | 


Total | Corres. 


Security Indices 


1938 | : | Day | 
| Bargainst/ 7937 | 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
| | shares* int.t 


Mar.11 6,230 


12,740 87-1 129.6 
Mar.14. 6,925 13,170 86:3 129:2 
Mar.15 8,315 11,815 83:9 128°3 
Mar.16) 8,550 | 11,180 79:4 | 1270 
Mar.17, 9,705 11,165 | 81-0 | 1269 
} | 
1938 | 
ei mes oa 97-2 | 131:0 
Jan. 12| Feb.4 
Low... | a as 79:4 | 126-9 
Mar. 16 | Mar. 17 


+ Approx. total recorded in S.B. List. * July lL, 


1935 = 100. t 1928 = 100. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 
On Tuesday last (March 15th), the 
Actuaries’ index of 151 industri 
equities reached a new low point 
65-8, the fall being rather more severe 
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that occurring in the previous 
week. The average yield, in conse- 
quence, rose to 5.53 per cent. A week 
and a month ago the index stood at 
68.2 and 70.0 respectively, the corre- 
sponding yields being 5.33 and 5.09 per 
cent. A selection of the separate indices 
follows : — 


Prices 
(Dec. 31, 1928 100) Pp 

° . ces 
Group (and No. of 1938 
securities) Feb. | Mar. | Mar. || High 

15, 8, 15, 

1938 1938 1938 
Insurance (10) 120-4 118-4 112:0 121°5 
Building mats. (6)...  82°6 | 81 5  75°8 87-1 
Coal (9) .... . 962 95-9 93:8 106-7 
Elec. Light, etc. (16) 120°0 120:2 117°2 120°2 
Jron and steel (17)... 59°1 | 57°5 56:1 | 66:4 
Stores, etc. (18 . 62:8 60:0 57:8 | 66:4 
Breweries, etc. (20) 129°8 127-1 119°8 133°6 

Yields (%) 

Prices 
Group Feb. | Mar. | Mar. 1938 
15. 8, 15, Low 

1938 1938 1948 
Insurance soeoee | 3°48 | 3°58 | 3°78 | 112°0 
Building materials... 6°86 6°96 7-47 75°8 
ME cece = 5-45 5:53 : 5-65 93°8 
Elec. light and power | 4°47 4°46 4°58 117°] 
Iron and steel] ‘ 6°87 7:21 | 7°46 56-1 
Stores, etc. 4°72 | 486 5°06 57°8 
Breweries, etc. ...... 5°10 | 5°21 | 5:54 119-8 


New York 


WaLL STREET'S slight improvement on 
a small turnover last Monday gave 
little inkling of the violent movements 
to follow. On ‘Tuesday the steel and 
metal groups staged a vigorous advance, 
and turnover was appreciably higher. 
This, however, proved to be a fore- 
stalling move, as misconceived as it was 
opportunist. For the news of London’s 
mid-week break depressed stocks even 
more than Tuesday’s advance had put 
thm up. Du Pont, fer example, rose 
$43 on Tuesday, and fell $5 on Wednes- 
day—a movement which was sympto- 
matic of the whole market. In sum, 
three days’ gains were wiped out 
in a day, on a turnover’ which 
exceeded one million shares for 
the first time in many weeks. An 
improvement in the rate of steel opera- 
tions, estimated by Jron Age at 32 
per cent. of capacity, against 30 per 
cent. a week ago, might have provided 
the background for a mild domestic 
advance, but the week’s movements have 
been linked to London rather than New 
York. Railroad stocks proved vulnerable 
to the sharp fall in mid-week, and bonds 
were nervous. 

By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 
values calculated on closing prices 


(1926 = 100): 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 
1938 | | 
} 
Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
Low | High 2 9, 16, 
Mar. | Jan. | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
| 16 12 
347 Ind'ls.... 92-3 101-5 | 98-2 | 94-6 | 92-3 
32Rails ...... 24-6 | 31-4 29-4 26°7 | 24-6 
40 Utilities .. | 68-0 78-8 | 71-7 | 69°5 | 68-0 
419 Stocks ... | 77-4 | 86-4 | 82:7 | 79-5 77:4 
Av. yield %* 8-35 | 5-37 | 5-70 | 5-37 | 5-40 
o High Low | 
* 50 Common Stocks. 


DaILy AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
COMMON Stocks (1926 100) 


Mar.10 Mar. 11 Mar. 12 Mar. 14) Mar. 15| Mar. 16 


| } 
| 
106°2 104-3 104-7 | 106-5 | 111-0 | 105-0 
| ' ' 


‘Hi . 
3, 19: 


1938, 116-9 January 11th. Low: 101-3 February 
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TOTAL DEALINGS IN NEW YORK 


1938 

Shares 

000’s 
Mar. 10 460 
Mar. 11 770 
Mar.12° 300* 
Mar. 14 430 
Mar. 15 760 
Mar. 16 1,020 


! 


Stock Exchange 


Bonds 
000’s | 


6,750 
7,820 
3,440* 
5,130 
5.810 
7,200 


* Two-hour session. 


New York Prices 


Close Latest 


Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. 
10. 17, 10, 17, 
1938 1938 1938 1938 
1. Rails & 4. Manufac- 
lransport turing 
Atchison ... 33 30 |Briggs......... 21!o 21%, 
Balt. & Ohio.. 6 614| Chrysler ...... 513g 51 
B.M.T. ....... 973 914/ Elec. Autolite 18 18xd 
Can. Pacific 6'o 6 Gen. Motors 33! 9 3354 
Ches. & Ohio 33 31 Hudson Mtr. 7)o 7ig 
G.N. Ry. Pf. 20 17}2 |Nash Kelvntr. 9 854 
Illinois Cent. u 9 Packard Mtr. 459 44 
N.Y. Central 16 145g Bendix Avtn. 12 117% 
Northern Pac 10!2 914) Boeing Airpln 275, 2812 
Pennsylv. R. 20 18!9| Douglas Air. 3834 395g 
Southern Pac. 161g, 135g United Aircft. 23 2414 
Southern Rly. 105g 87’g| Air Reduction 54 53 
Union Pac.... 7134 70 | Allied Cheml. 164!2 162 
Greyhound... 97g 10%4,Col.Carbon 68 6914 
Dupont ...... 115 116 
i'Un. Carbide 721g 7234 
2. Utilities and |U.S.Ind. Ale. 181g 17 
Communications Allis Chalmer46xd 46 
Am. W’works 85g 834)/Gen.Electric 3833 3734 
C’whth.& S... 15g 15g! West’hseElec. 911g 897g 
Con. Edison 21 2053! AmericanCan 86 87 
ColGas&Ele 71g 67g!Addressogrph 21 2019 
El Bond&Sh 7 634; Caterpillar ... 44 42 
NatPwr& Lt 67g 65g!Cont. Can.... 4112 421g 
N. American 181g 17lo|\IngersollRnd 76 7012 
PacGas& Elec 25’, 26 |Int. Harvester 631263xd 
Pac. Lighting 36 3534! Johns Manvie 7212 722 
Pub Serv N.J. 29! 3012!Am. Radiator 1214 12 
StanGas& El 312 35g/Corn Prods. 64!2 63 
United Corp. 234 234/J 1 Case&Co. 8514 84l2 
Un. GasImp. 10 10 |Glidden ...... 20 18 
Amer. Tel ... 13114129 |G.Am. Trans 3973 381g 
Internat. Tel. 75g 71g CelaneseofA. 1514 14 
Westn. Union 251: 2039\Ind. Rayon... 185 1734 
a ee 614 6 |Colgate Palm. 9 93g 
» B. Pref. 4910 4612\ Eastm’n Kdk. 15414 150 
Gillette ..... O34xd 934 
Lambert Co. Illg 105g 
3. Extractive and Loews ......++- 46xd 44°53 
Metal 20th Cen. Fox 215g 2112 
o-. Rol. Mill 18%g 18! 
eth. Steel... 5453 5534 . . 
Beth. Steel P 9214 9014 > none baa ot d 
Republic St. 16 1653/ Ont. War 4 = 
US. Steel 5} 511, J. C. Penney 66!2 6754 
"S' < Bf 1051 1a41e| sears Roebck 5912 5714 
U.S. Steel Pf. 105!2 10414 7; : 
, z United Drug 614 6 
Alaska J’neau 1034 953 y,. 
,°, Walgreen 185g 19 
Am. Metal... 31 3112] woolworth 4233 41 
Am. Smelting 47!3 47 B a o oe 17 4 172 
Anaconda ... 311g 3114 Gee — aa aa — 
- ,. Gen. Foods 277g 275g 
Bohn Alum. 257g 2614 K Taree = 2 
Cerro de Pas. 3919 39 roger Grey. 15 | 1458 
Int. Nickel... 49 481g Nat. Biscuit 19’exd 1954 
Kennecott ... 355g 3614 Nat. Dairy .;. 14 132 
Patino Mines 105g 10! one ae oe 74 
‘Tex. Gif. Sul. 31 g 3llg = i a = 66°4 
U.S. Smelt. 6914 67 |118.Myers 5. 90'2 8854 
Vanadium ... 1653 16! Lorillard 1614 1578 
Atlantic Reig. 2234 213, Reyn.Tob.B. 39 3733 
Phillips Petr. 3673 3614 Nat. Distillers 21 8 20°3 
Shell Union 145g 1314 Schenley Dis. 2253 2054 
Shell Un. Pf. 9934 99) 
Socony Vac. 14 14 6. Finance 
Stan, Oil Cal. 31 3014 Comcl, Credit 35’9xd 34 
Stan. Oil N.J. 4912 487g Atlas Corp.... 7 7 
Texas Corp. 395g 40!g Com.Inv. Tr. 391g 365g 
Capital Issues 
CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
March 19 Capital versions Money 
; 4 4 & 
To the Public........ Nil cot Nil 
To Shareholders 525,000 257,405 267,595 
By S.E. Introduction Nil as Nil 
By Permissionto Deal 879,465 1,710,465 
Sav. Certs. w/e Mar12 Dr.J100,000 pie 
Including Excluding 


Year to date 


1938 (New Basis) 
1937 (New Basis) 


Conversions 


1938 (Old Basis) ......... 
1937 (Old Basis) ......... 


134,678,855 


Cc 


urb 


Shares 


000’s 


79 
142 

59* 

90 
119 
173 


Close Latest 


4 
52,119,775 


37,446,595 
70,561,311 


Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 


Year to date 


1938 (New Basis) 
1937 (New Basis) 
1938 (Old Basis) 

1937 (Old Basis) 


U.K. 


29,583,702 
78,032,408 
18,896,594 
87,128,835 


Brit. Emp. 
exc. U.K. Countries 


Conversions 


4 
38,814,268 


103,3 


2,313 


25,391,193 
41,949,669 


Foreign 


£ £ 
6,801,337 2,429,229 
24,156,765 1,153,140 
4,095,475 2,399,124 
4,820,834 


Nil 
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Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 


Year to date Deb. Pref. Ord. 


4, 4 
3,432,846 16,920,323 
12,247,183 62,449,337 


‘4 
18,461,099 
28,645,793 


1938 (New Basis 
1937 (New Basis 


1938 (Old Basis) 14,084,122 2,135,722 9,171,349 
1937 (Old Basis) 17,277,933 7,087,202 17,584,524 

Note: “ Old Basis ” includes public issues only ; 
“*New Basis’ includes all new capital in which 


permission to deal has been granted. 


STOCK EXCHANGE 
INTRODUCTIONS 
St. Martin Preserving Company, 
Ltd.—Issued capital 1,075,000 4s. 
shares, Incorporated 1927 as Branston 
Artificial Silk ; production ceased 1930. 
St. Martin Preserving assets bought 
1937 for £125,000 cash. Net assets 
acquired, £157,185. Profits: Year to 
May 31, 1934, Dr. £21,044; 7 months 
to end 1934; Dr. £927; three months 
to March 31, 1935, Dr. £1,050 (not 
audited) ; 50 weeks to April 30, 1936, 
£17,068 ; year to April, 1937, £13,364. 
(Last two periods after depreciation, 
before interest.) 


BONUS SHARES 
Niger Company, Ltd.—It is 
proposed to capitalise £2,875,000 of 
general reserve, and to distribute bonus 
shares on basis of one new share for 
two old shares. 


CONVERSIONS AND 
REPAYMENTS 

Richardsons, Westgarth & Com- 
pany.—Issue of £500,000 5} per cent. 
first mortgage debenture stock at par, 
to repay debentures of companies 
amalgamated and advances’ from 
bankers and for general purposes. Re- 
deemable at 102} by drawings by 
March, 1963, or from 1943 to 1953 on 
notice at 105 and thereafter at 102}. 
Net assets, £1,112,812. Estimated 
combined profits for year to March 31, 
1938, £82,000 after depreciation. 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.— 
COURAGE & COMPANY report a 
moderate improvement in profits, which 
amount to £397,106, against £388,881. 
NUNNERY COLLIERY, whose dividend 
is raised from 10 to 12 per cent., and whose 
profits of £79,461 are 6 per cent. higher, 
point out that increased values realised for 
coal under the Central Selling Schemes have 
been largely absorbed by higher wages and 
materials costs. VAUXHALL MOTORS 
expanded their business considerably in 
1937, though higher costs of materials 
prevented a corresponding rise in profits. 
Trading profits are 8 per cent. higher at 
£1,905,760, but increased expenses (in 
particular maintenance and plant re- 
arrangement costs) have reduced net profits 
below the 1936 level. Among the larger 
rubber companies, GULA-KALUMPONG 
have earned £87,193, against £49,154, while 
JAVA AMALGAMATED and RAMBU- 
TAN have both raised their dividend to 10 rer 
cent. Further London stores make a mixed 
showing. The profits of MAPPIN & WEBB 
at £77,894 are slightly higher; FREDERICK 
GORRINGE, LTD., have maintained their 
net profits, but BRADLEYS (CHEPSTOW 
PLACE) have experienced a setback. An 
increase in both orders received and output 
enabled BRITISH THOMSON - 
HOUSTON in 1937 to earn £573,168, 
against £480,721. Orders on hand at the 
end of the year also were at a higher level 
than at the end of 1936. BRITISH UNITED 
SHOE MACHINERY have _ earned 
£594,981, against £568,183, and the dividend 
is increased from 17 per cent. to 19 per cent. 
tax free. No comment is offered in the 
report to explain a fall of £26,000 in the 
profits of PEEK FREAN & COMPANY to 
£61,038. The balance is struck, however, 
after providing for contingencies. The net 


(Continued on page 644) 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDs 


In calculating yields i > y i i 
euinanih ieee 2 Sued teen sends oennes fo made for interest accrued since the last date of payment, less income tax at tl 
one on re ume gene: angel dpdm nae ~~ e yield includes any profit or loss on redemption ; where stocks are redeemable at or before a ion fentesd rate. Where 
See oat eines Ee one cn ioe oeen earliest date when the quotation is above par. The return on ordinary stocks and ewe the final date of 
: of > increas 7 ; ivide ae 7 Snares 18 Calc 
yield on “ cum div.” shares. y ¢ or reduction of interim dividends. Allowance is made for accrued dividends in calculate? 
ing t 





Dns om _ 
; ve T1938 | o Prices, zs 
enaats i a 1 Price | Be = ee Te I ge te 
eal : : . Mw r an. l to | ast two | Price, v 
|| Mar. 16, Name of Sec Mar, | §=2% Yield ride <*?) oo ’ 
ms inclusive omany 16, | ao Mar. 16, Mar. 16, Dividends | Name of Security Mar. ¢Sx Yield 
Som 1938 inclusive | 16, | $< Mar 
High- | Low- | High- | Low- 1938 |“ High- | Low ; | 1938 Og= 1938” 
__ est est est est | -— —_ 2) ) 9 o) | oe g | , 
British Funds ca n , — 

841316 731g 7914 71 Consols 24% 21.) —35 cao. 2 . F - 
213, | 10534 || 111516 | 10712 | Do. le Saamagan eee) Be) 5S Sy Be | Gis | CE) OSES Som tae. tr | ia f 3d. 
1015 | 9455 || 9Big| 9612 | Conv. 2% 1944-49 | ‘S6ip| —1i4| 217 6 | 90/- | 826 | Sina! 3inb| En S RAGES LIP. aoe) 5 4143 
10395 975, 10234 a9 Do. 3%, 1948-53... 9954 144i 3 0 6 103, 10 be - b En. S. & Aust. £5 £3p. 82/6 5/-| 59 5 
adomnse 4 — soni ae 312% after 1961 99 — 254 311 3n f96lq | £82 | £212 4 £ 3b ore A538 7 ‘4 4 10 9 

MeTg | 10534 0. 412% 1940-44 | 1055 | 28 6) 64 573 | ie te fh, + | £87 | ~£8 6 
117lz-M11lg | 1155s | 1137s Do. 5% 1944-64 li4iz} — 8 | 2 + 2 Ga) 6b || Lloyds £5, £1 pd. .... || 57/6 | —2/6 $ 3 

9212 89 9133 | 8734 | Fund. 212% 1956-61. 88lux —1% 3 10 © 934 | 82 7a 9b | Martins £20, £212 pd. 8 | 236 

967g = 8978 9753 | 9455 | Fund. 234%, 1952-57 aa —154/ 3 4 6 || 89/3 78.6 8a 86 | Midiand £1, ty. pd... | 80/- | —46 429 
10153 927g | 995g 9512 Fund. 3% 1959-69... Sel uiel sail al sel ael a8 lnm | Sf | one 
11658 109 1147, 11153 Fund. 4°, 1960-90... 112 4 3 8 oa) 3 = a. Nat. of Egypt £10.... 36x 43 4 
12356 | 96, |) 10019 | 98. Nat. D. 212% 1944-48 98x | —15 aaa aie | St | Fasl| and Vat fem A hea ott 538 

145, 1071 || 112156 10754 | Victory Bonds 4%... | 10814; —21., 314 Of 488. | 458 | Bio, | Bib || Roy. Be £5, £1 pd. | 31759 0 | 4 @ 
10513;6 995g 10353 991. | War L. 319% af. 1952 | 100 : 3 11 100 3 * 4 cs < ae. Bk. of Scotland 463 12 313 ; 
on” 84516 901g 8454 | Local Loans 3% ...... 8514 -—3 310 6 51/3 | 45 ss 334 61 $ U; = 7 £20, £5 pd. 1455 , 416 6 

02 9912 || 10154 99\2 Austria 3% 1933-53.. 99i0/ —1lo} 3 1 6 986 1/- | “9, y ll ee wr eee 45/~ 256 4919 

72, 62, | O73 | C4 | India lo woveeeeesne 65 | —li2 3 16 11 eae : ont. £4, £1 pd. «... || 93/- | —3/6) 4 6 9 

oon + a. + Do. 3% . iidetedicpaas 77 —lio| 317 11 I : 

il mn ot 59 Do. 312%.... asesseees 90 —2 317 9 2R5e 25 505 40a " monsance 

Vig | 1121, 11634 | 11434 Do. 412% 1958-68 11512; —1 310 2 15li¢ 13 $4/66 $3 6 Alliance £1, fully pd. 25 2 312 9 
1097 _ |. (Dom. & Col, Govts. r 103; ¢ 93 206 206. Atlas £5, £114 pd. ... 13 I 3 1 o 
10530 4 10873 | 105 Austr. 5% 1945-75... | 106 | —2 433 ~Tg 4): 2/i—b | 1/6 Com. Un. £1, ty. pd. 3 2| 449 

118° 101 104116 100 4 | Canada 4% 1940-60 101 me 3 9 6 3} 27 256 95 @ | Gen. Acc. £1, 5 pd. 4 8 319 9 
110 11412 | 1145 | 113 Nigeria 5° 1950-60 113 t 313 9 1 054 see mat Lon. & Lanc.£5,¢2pd. 27! 214° 312 9 
1078 10414 108 =| 10512 N. Zealand 5% 1946 106 acl 4309 205, 18 $554 +505 N.Brit.&Mer.41 14,t.p. 954 llg4 339 

"8 10314 107195 102‘:2 Queens. 5% 1940-60 103 —jlo 3 8 7 16 1414 6/- 6/<b Pearl (£1), ty. pd. ... 18 —-1%| 3 6 OF 
1i4ig 1101, Li2l3j;¢ 111 S.Africa 5% 1945-75 | 112 - 323 36 3034 | 425 a a és Phoerux £1, ty. pd. ... 145, Bi 4a 
ans a Foreign Governments 106 82.6 +50 ¢ Wo! ® Prudential £1 A ...... 31 2 3 0 9 

asi | 3 96 ) 89 Arg. 412% Stg. Bds. 90 “% 419 of O13 8 i965 lle Do, £1, with 4s. pd.. | 87/6 15/- 2 § of 
Wests | 97% || 102 25 | Austria 7% 1957..... || 30 | —45lo ? 8255.1 734 | 3/35 4g || ROvS Hachange £1. 8 8 310 
asst | ont i oe 48 Do. 412% 1934-59 50 |-—20l2 10 8 5 1654 | 15 Sibe | 666 | Sera RLA coh clo 5 3 420 
gat | Sat | So, | $8 | suede yiore| Se [2 12 23) oi | oat, $85 | $38 | SURNAM aia wn oA dae 

J>* 2412 3310 2 Oe > ee ] 7 ; ” » é . Ace ’ pa. 72/6 7/6 

895, 37 37 Sais eee 5% WA. isia | get) 3 | “om | OM) OO] TOO | 800 | Sune Am ied) = Ty) — & 214 tt 

Hi 15 195g 17 Chile 6% (1929)...... 171>| - 1 4 8 Or 267 238 Blo b 4 Investment Trusts 2 
soit. 54le 6012 40l2 China 5% (1912) ..... 48 —4 10 6 3f 65 5614 A 3 a | Anglo-Amer. Deb. ... || 238 7\ o ea 

i, 59} 7 43 Do. 5% (1913)...... || 5712; —5 | 813 9f 11/3 | 83 wipe] aoe | see Ore. || Sle) we | SF 
10853 10112 || 1055, | 81  Czechoslovakia8%... || 82 14) 915 3f 233 | 218 ee | ek ee Aeeets Trust Si || 8/9 |-Thd 54 3 
500 92in | 98 94 | Denmark 3% ......... 9712) +1 3 19 75 67 ons | aise | ee aro. BE || 218g) — 3) Ot 6 
106! 10019 103 10014 | Egypt Unified 4%... 101 | —1 400 137 127: > 2 ai. ; For. Amer. &c., Def. 69 515 2 

1812 11 13. | 10 | French 4% (British) 101 — isl § 6 Oc 254° 220 * 71. , 4 > . Guardian Investment | 127 —2)' 5 919 

= 2%4 || 60 4354 Ger. 7% DawesLn. 45° —10 15 11 3f 27512 | 257 oc) se ace ~ | 3 5 23 

oon 35 4554 | 3412 Do. 512% Young Ln. 35 —7 15 14 3/ 17/- 5 SB i @ | Invest. Trust Det. ... 257 -~8 §12 

ss’ | a ~ 30 | Greek 6% Stab. Ln. 31 | —112) 8 1 3w, 25212 | 235 Sinn | S008 | tereee ne Mim || 13/3 | —6d | Sh 6 

ss 471, 5Blo 30 Hungary 712% ....... 38 <a 917 ani 154 a 52 rte Mercantile Inv......... 238 2 5 010 

4 53 60 38 Japan. 512% 1936-65 56 —2 916 6f 251i, | 235 ¢ 7s Merchants Trust Ord. 135 ° 5 10 8 

har 57lo 641; 43 Do. 6% (24) red. 1959. 59 _4 10 3 3f Sian 37 ae ; ? Metropolitan Trust .. | 235 —-3\/ 8523 

Ph 11012 124 115 Norwegian 4°, 1911. 119 Be 3 7 6 218 190 “Tb 5 c Scottish Inv. 5/- ..... 4/- 5 00 

6lle 4054 || 472 3612 || Peru 712% 1922....... 40 —2! 221 199 7h “- @ Scottish Mort., Qe. « 195 578 

83 56 || 72 56 Poland 7% .......000+ 581.1 —5 | 9 8 Os 193 17 4 6b Trustees Corp. Ord. = 199 5 03 

2012 13 | 15 | 1214 | Roum. 4% Con. 1922 1310| —1 1219 34 - 3 United States Deb.... || 1721. — 1 515 l 

9653 8814 || 92 80 U.K. & Arg. C. 3% ... 80°| —3 315 0 11/9 8/- a1 ‘ Financial Trusts, &c. 

118 5 on Corporation Stocks 35 /- 24,9 lOc. 131 nd Argentine Land,&c.10 89 . 4il 0 
118 11112 || 1153, | 11012 | Bir’ham 5% 1946-56 11112) —llp) 3 6 6 3319 176 Oc sane ——— 15/- ly. pd. 25 33 8 00 
18% | 1125 | 117° | 11412 | Bristol 5% 1948-58... 115° |... | 3 4 5 16/10i2, 153 og | “OS || namecomse Sav. 6! || 18/9 | —1/3| 10 19 6 
1254 | 82'2 | B7le | 84 | L.CC.3% g41,| 3 | 311 0 || 33/9 | 25/7lp| ¢2tr0 | 48% b | Dall Lond.R.Pty.41 | 16/3 _ 4190 
» | oe 9712 | 941q || Liverpool 3% 1954-64 96 » tee oe Git | Sate | Sats | een: || 283 | 26) ot wt 
1045, | 1003, | 1051g | 10112 || Middx. 312% 1957-62 103 3 531i a | 200°| 5o°| ‘Se | ree feercl.. | ag?) i! $28 
— | 95 : orestal 1.4 ses 20 - 1/3 

len Setanta 25101) 196 | Nic| 24%) Hudson's Bay Co.fi 20-13 468 

Year 1938 . 43/~ 2a 46 Java Invest.41......... 15/- 39 800 

Jan. 1 to Last two i Price, Pe a ; aan 4 | Nil | Nil Peru. Corp. Pref. ...... 4 1 Nil 
Mar. 16. Dividends || yy f : Mar. 3x Yield 17 3 “we | 6S¢@ 3¢ | Primitiva Hold. £1... 8 /~ W-' 710 0 
ao | Name of Security 16, | SSS Mar. 16, |) 34'.5 15/- | Tigc | Type | Staveley Trust £1... | 15,7! 912 0 
a i | 1938 | Som 1938 4/1012 25/- 10c | l2lg¢ | Sudan Plant. £1...... 271 ‘3 
High- | Low- (a) () < O8 . . 27,6 36 919 

~ a) ©) ©) | i~s | 776 aa ; Breweries, &c. 

a? est 6  . ig f 65 | Sa! 12108) Ansell’s Brewery £1 65/- | -916' § 79 
oes Public Boards p2- | 219 | Siz | 2ica | Barclay Perkins £1... 239 —4- 6 8 0 
1i4iz | 112 2iz | 110 | C. Elec. 5% 1950-70 | 111 | -2 | 316 8 || o4- | 526 | Lis | “56 | Chumimonaco ti | azo i 4 8 ot 
sat i Lon. Pass. ‘Transport 6 ae ° | - 6 2 a Charrington & Co. £1 526 89 5 66 
— cm 2l4 214 4): yy “A 1985-2023 1181> ; 313 6 107/9 oe ; se ase Courage Ord. £1 ..... 72/6x 66 510 4 
14 lg 234 212 5% “A” 1985-2023... | 12812| *.. 314 0) 125 105 loa Distillers Ord. £1 .... | 88/9 83 519 
12254 120 lp 212 | 5% “B” 1965-2023... i 314 0 113/6 o26 176 12a Guinness Ord. £1... | 105/- 14- 510 6 
79 || 234d) = Alga “C” 1956 or after..... || 8112) —2 3 44) a3/- | sa- | 7iga) 206 | Ind Coope & All. £1 | 95- —10- 516 0 
lg 85 | Ip liz Met. W.B. “B” 3%. 87-| —3 39 0/| o3/- | 763 | 3ig@ | 7126 Meux’s Ord. £1....... 35 /- 46 650 
118 114ly 219 215 P. of Lon. 5% 50-70 1161)| —1lo! 3 6 O 72/3 7 a ,3@ 156 Mitchells &Buuers {1 go'- 76 4515 0 
. 7 British Railways é "| as. | Se . 1212 6 5a | Ohisson’s Cape £1... | 66/3 33 5 60 
65, | 52% toa | Blab | G.W. Ord. .....se00es | gs |<s T van of s0te | tote leans | 3oo | See ef || os9 | -59| 3 88 
58 34 || Nil | Nil | L.& NER. Def....... tat se Me Nil aa, | Sale [tttied | 13.0 | 5. Atticen Bus. £1... || 92/6 |—10/6 4 i 
85, 5ig || Nil Nil Do. 5% Pref. Ord. ee Nil 26/3 | 194 4a 66 | Taylor Walker Ord. £1) 33/-x —36 6 0 0 

+i 89 || lla! 334d Do. 5% Pref. 1955 891 2 ns 77:9 ‘3/- 2a 5126 | Walker (P)&R.Cain £1) 19/41, —3/4 715 0 

_ 1914 |} Ipc 134 c Do. 4% 2nd Pf. | 20°) -1 815 0 3i- | 136 | 6a Watney Combe Det.41 63/9 10- 519 6 

Sle 53 | A a 3b Do. 4° 55 ot Te 24/3 209 a Iron, Coal and Steel 

ia |} gc | Mee) LMS, Ord. ........0.. 19 | —2i2} 71711 || 44/- | 39/- | 6 Be | eee ee: || 21/3 | —2/6| 10 8 8 
wore 53 | 4c | 4e 4% Pf. 1923........ 55 —3li 75 6 9/41 | aw 4a > Babcock Wilcox £1... | 40/- |... 5 00 
B24 | Tie || 2a | 2b | 4% Phe a seonneen | 3 | —=3°] 5 9 711 a6" | aa,| OS | ASE | Baieorerce. Ora “|| 6/6 | 6d) 6 3 3 

: | t2¢ | lg¢) Southern Def......... i is | —iml 8 6 OH Sud | Stl ate | 385 | Boerne A 3) -. | o Be 
87 | 73. || 22) 3b.) Do.5%PEOrd..... | 732-3 | 616 0 | 36,71 | saytoigl “dos | 426 |\Bumedey eo Ord ga || 50) "| 3 is dl 

2 34 Zina, 2106) Do. 5% PF. .......... 1121,| —] 49 O}} 11/334! ig) $66 | t2a || ButterleyCo.Ord. £1 | 326 | ... | 418 6 

re Z Dom. & Foreign Rys. é } 25 3 | ai > Se | Blse¢ Cammell Laird 5/- ... S/- | +3¢d| 5 29 

14 10 || Nil | Nil | Antofagasta Ord....... 10 | -1 Nil 25/6 | 21/412 | 3a | $6 | Colvilles Ord. £1......|/ 23/11)... | 6 18 5 
Glo 4 H Nil : Nil B.A. & Pac. Ord....... oes Nil | ‘ste ‘2 8/7l2| Nile Tine Consett Iron Ord. 6/8 ya 6d 511 0 

17 | 87g || Nil | Nil | B.A. Gt.Sthn. Ord.... 10 | —2i> Ni || 34/3 | = 9 | 136) 5a || Cory, William, Ord.£1) g0/- 5/-| 5 00 
12i2 Tq | Nil | Nil | BA; West. Ord....... 8 td Nil | ss5 | = ge 6c | 0c Dorman Long Ord. £1 26/3 2/6| 755 
ae j 7 4 i Nil | Nil . Arg. 8 in | Nil 6 To | 626 | l4c¢ 18 ¢ } _Do, Pret. Ord. £1... 42/6 3,9 8 ll 0 

asi* | os | Nil | Nil | Can. Pac. Com. $25.. 6éi-%k& Nil |} 31/115! 24/6 | 6a |t1li26 | Firth Brown £1...... : || 63/9 | ... 5 16 a 

2 34 || 2e 2c | Costa Rica Ord. ...... a7io' ... | 7 5 Sil 3216 | 24/6 | T3l2 | 13a || GuestKeen &c.Ord.£1) 25/- 1/3' 5 40 

43/9 40/- | Nil | Nil Nitrate Rlys. £10...... | 40/- —3/9 Nil 31/415 | 26/6 | Tiga 156 Hadfields 10/-........ 27/9 4iod 8 2 0 
cs bee dae | See eee -..- Siz] | 916 oF] sent] Ses | 28 | Zis® || Hocden Colberice £1 || 26/3 | — 1/1012 7 5 

15/- | le le Taltal Rly. Ord. £5 15/-— 613 3 | 13/1010 il 3 | na ¢ | 912¢ | Lambert Bros. Ord. £1) 28 1! Tod 614 0 

75/6 | 65) Pate | Banks and Discount 11/1012. 9/51 ae | 2¢ Ocean Coal&Wilsong1 11/10) 13 3 89 

/ } - i Tiza 106 Alexanders £2,£1 pd. | 65/- | —-3/9' 5 7 9 23/9 4 | Nile 5¢ Pease and Partners 10, 9/9 O4'52°0 
a 32/6 l 456 | d5a Bk. ofN. Zealand{1 | 32/6 —-13, 417 4e 48 aie! ai. | 5126! 2a | Powell Duffryn £1... || 20/- 19| 710 0 
$52!2 | 330 | 6a | 6b | Bk. of England...... Sah |—asin| Sua ol St] S86, | t78 | Fhe | Shecpheege CELA! | 41/3 | -13) § ot 
qolo | 719 | 7a | 375 || Bercley B. £1 ......... $95, |=132) 311 S| 35/412) 30/TI2| Bieb| Siz | Shipley Coll. Ord. £1 | 31/3 | —1/3| 713 

lie) 416 || ea) 24 Barc Dobe) ALI 426 ... | 216 6) 20- | Ize | 13 || $. Durham \Ord. £1) 339 | ... | 718 

6 74 || 3iga) 4126 | Bk. of Aust. £5....... Hen ig | 35 ot ce ee | OSt | Fe | eee eda | tt a 9 

£42 £3910 i 8c 8¢ | Bk. of Mont. $100... | £40 — | 41 Ol 38 | 40/9 | 6b | 4a | Stanton Iron. £1..... |) 42/6 Jind 4141 
= 2| 24 | @5l4cl o6c | Bk. of N.S.W. £20.. 2io' 11 4 0 Os 37 ‘ | 47/6 79126 t3.a || Staveley Coal, etc. £1) 47/6x —1/3) 5 5 Of 

Si | 43/6 | Ge | Nile Brit. Overseas ALS. | 45/- | —5/-| | Nil 28/9 | 25/3 Sc | Tze |) Stewarts & Lloyds £1 || 32/6 | 724, 414 § 

Tig! “Tits || Fe | 76 || Cnt findings... || 121 | ste sil od Sind re | 8 ses oie | 2%) cis | j 

(a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend (c) Dividends f lo} S5S/lllg 106 5a | Thomas (Rich.) 6/8 6/~- | —1/3| 1613 3 

i . , , ©) Div i : 
(w) visa Yield on 354% basis. (m) Based on payment of 212%. ci men) To eee ae —. (e) Allowing for exchange. _(f) Flat yield 

3 on 15/8% basis. (s) Yield worked on a 510° basis : ap par, in year shown. (0) Paid in £A.__ 

2% ° (w) Yield based on 40% of coupon. t Free of Income Tax. 


(y) Yield based on 45% of coupon. (t) Yield worked on a 14% basis. (z) 1% paid free of income tax 
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Prices, | ee ol 
Year 19 Last two ! Price ear 1938 } I , oe | 
an. 1t0 =| Dividends — | : oo Yield Jan. 1 to | ju two Price, & rj 
Wier. 16, jj . Name of Security | — Mar. Mar. 16, Dividends ll Name of Securi Mar See Yield 
J ; i| | , : Security we Mar. 16, 
inclusive | ay) | 1938 1938 inclusive 1G | Sous 1938 
“Fligh- | Low- || (@) () Se) ' ; High- Low- (a) (6) (ce) 1938 |Ve2 : 
est | cst % ° ; | % 9 est est % % £34 
o : | ron, Coal, &c.~ cont. 55 /~ 46/- | 66 5a Finlay (Jas.) & Co é aoe 
oP ag ; o% . b y (Jas.) &Co. £1 |, 463 26; 415 
22/6 Nil | Nil | Thornycrott, John £1 23.9 Nil | 62132 | 55g || 7iz@| 206 | GallaherLid.Ord-£1 || 55ex 6 4:19 
$624 $49%6 Nil le U. States Steel $100 $54 116 8 7- 5 Nilc Nile | Gaumont-Brit. 10/- 5/3 6d Nil 
m3 | 24/3 66 3a Un, Steel Cos. Ord. £ 25 .-x 7 4 0/ 206 | 11/3 6a | 106 Gen. Refract’s 10/-.. | 12/-;—16. 13 6 
26/10!2 199 | 10c | 10¢ V ickers LO/= oo. .ceeeee 20 6 417 6 35/3 26,3 221 0b 15a Gestetner (D) (5/-). 26 /3x 3/9 612 6v 
26/9 | 22/- 10c 334a »)) Ward (Thos. W.) £1. 23, 9x 8 8 5 (90/71. | 813 Sq 208 || Harrisons&Cros.Df£11, 82/6 . -- 
466 | 33/112) 10te | 12% ¢  Weardale S.ete. Di £1 35/- 7 4 6 76/6 | 64'412|| 5a | 13126 | Harrods £1... & 663 39! 512 0 
51546) , # 22126 121; @ Whitehead 1. & S. £1 28 617 3°| 25/- 21/9 8c 9c | Imp. Airways {1 ... 22/6 “ 8 0 0 
50/- | 45,7) | ¢ 15¢ —S- 47.6 6 6 3 35/3 27/712 5lob 3a Imp. Chem. Ord. £1 28/3 1/3 6 0 0 
j - ‘ ; : 13/7 10,6 Nile 5¢ Imp. Smelting £1.. 11/3 | —1/3 817 0 
59 | 3/2 | = ee Bleachers £1 ......... 3/9 Ni 74 6 | t7l2a '+17 b Imp. Tobacco £1 ... 6 | -1 4 3 4+ 
56 | 3/9 || Ni one Bradford Dyers £1... 46 Nil $4314 | c$1-30 c$2-25 Inter. Nickel n-p..... $4834 34 4 2 On 
5/412| 3/412 Le Brit. Cel. Ord. 10/- 3 6 Nil 12/9 10/334 8b 5a International Tea 5/— 11/3 9d 515 0 
7/6 | a i ue | & i ' mere a | ee Nil 403 | 34 46 4a | Lever & Unilever £1 35- -39' 411 5 
a” lags | 3ikvel 76 |Com ae fi h 376 5 14 60/- | 449 | 22l2¢ | 20c LondonBrick £1 ... | 46/3 5- 813 0 
Sau) 33 | aes] 2h Somme le 8 212 9 oe | 3, | ied | Bina Lyons Ord. 61. | 5%y 440 
; 1 if 5 0 3/119 a Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/- - | =F 
e123 | Na’ | Nae Bowleewe cio: AP 228 Ah >| ooze] a3ytte| 286 | 18a Marke Spen‘A'3/-/ 45° | tie 4 9 9 
93,9 | 263 3a | 5!06 Linen "Thread Stk. £i 26,3 6 9 37/< | 33/Llo 71. 93; 6 | Phillips (Godfr NY : 
W4'y| 40/- | ¢12l2¢ tiZive Patons & Baldwins {1 42 - 519 Ot] se6 | 27 Nae | te Pete de || 22/2 |— low? o @ 
18,9 | 10,722 6c | Nila Whitworth & Mit. £l 10,7 1 6 8 = . . ona | oe | Woe, Se 8 
f | FI IM as 3 406 27/6 1210 4a | 32!26 | Prices Trust Ord. 5/- 27/6 | -3/9; 8 2 0 
| see || 8 10¢ a ils ' 58/9 | 446 | 3iga@ | 11%g6 » RadiationOrd. £1 ... | 489 |~2/6, 6 3 2 
0 (789 | 5a | 156 British Insulacd i 789 65. & ao | peat] MbIe | | 22lze 222 Reckitt &SonsOrd.{1) 5 4 64:10 0 
99,41. 78.9 156 5@  Callenders £1.......... °m9 -76 5 2 9% M2 j A102) 5a | £85 | Sears(J.) Ord. 5/- ... || 12/- | —9d | 5 10 OF 
0 1 1906 | a Gin d || Coemnetens ask A 4) 0 3 ~ 14,6 12/3 6loe 2i2c , Smthfild.&Arg.Mt. £1  13/- ead 318 0 
a aie | Nae c. English Electric ‘Al. il 3 : ‘ . 60 6 | 53 9 12126} 2!2 4 , Spillers Ord. £1 ...... 55/- | -—l1/-' 5 8 0 
WS | o88 | ie ane Gimme Zi: an> 322 28) Bt Be | ME) NAY Shed’ Matias | 39 |—ati0 102 Na 
ge sa || ok | Se | ome Phill 16/3 13 5 0 Os! 446 | 376 || Sa | 56 |Tilling, Thos.f1 . | 37% -. | 5 6 9 
a3 3 3 | 36 a johnson & Philips fi 38 /- od 5 ‘ 9 68/4!> 52 6 || 5a] 118 1 ob. Secsts. Ord. £1 |i 57/6, —3/9| 511 0 
2 2 27 ee 60¢c | w35e Triplex Safety G. 10/- 35/- -5/-' 10 0 O 
| Electric Light, &e. | . = 5 
, : : 86/- 75/- 7i 6 Tubel ft —§/< 
13 | “st i Nil ot — Trac. . -— le. $979 : 10 2 6 87/6 | 71/3 -_s Si. 6 Turner & Newell Ct. a : . ; 3 $ ; ; 
33 | 246 || 20 Sb BrtishPow &Lt fi se o£ 1S O | 57/412) 47/6 7126! 5a | United Dairies £1... 48/-x -5-| 5 4 0 
343 | 333 | 3ioa| 46 | City of London £1 36 thn 8g | 2732) 18/6 || lea) 156 United Molasses 6/8. 20/- —39 7 0 0 
aij- | 38/- 3 55 | Clyde Valley Elec. £1 38 © 4 4 8 389 | 36/112) Sa | 726, W'llpapr Mirs.Def.£1 37 —1/9 6 14 0 
s- | 45/6 || 34 | 7b GoumyofLondondl 46-2 3° 449 6 || 29/3 | 26/3 So ae | ee At 30/3 | - 1/9) 219 4 
_ 3 ? = i he $e 5 dmund sone. fl . a 36 6 16 419 0 70/- 56/3 15a 456 oolw —— 5/- 56,3 6/3 a a 
5 32j— | a aancashire T:lec, 2/-x 16 414 0 70/715 > . 05 - Ashi soldi ie 7 
Bay 6 | 30° 4b Land'aw eich. 3- 1S $15 2 fom) $216 | 954 | ose AmhanuGoldiedgal- 539 76 7 1 3 
3 35 S - - ai b Midler ow 4 ‘tT 45/-x 16 5 6 9 3/6 1/712 Nile Nile |Commnwith. Mng. 5/- 19 6d Nil 
i 35, 2loa Midland Counties £ 35 6x 16 319 9 81/3 62'6 0c 1,-1C Gld {S.ALL A 
2a 27 /— | ae 4)>b6 North-East. Elec. {1 27 6x : : 2/6 20 ¢ 2Zice¢ ons. Glds.of S.Af. £1 63,9 110126 5 6 
} 2 2Qhoa ‘ x 6 § i 6 1614 1514 Sa 956 Crown Mines 10/- 153 620 
% $ a at a 5) ’ et Hywel Reet 3 os ~ 1/3) 4 4 5 13516} Tle Nilc 30a De Beers (Def.) £212. 7p —2144 10 0 0 
ns | 376 orn @ || eeetes Miacade 6x -16 410 0 | 69:41, 56/10:2' 20¢ | 20c . Jo’burg. Cons. £1..... 5716 | —5 619 0 
y #e 5 Nee || FO 6! 4 3 0 42% | 1014 |] 250 | 37126 | Rhokana Corp. £1... | 10 1'600 
on , « - . ao - 197, 1475 Nil Nil Rio Tinto £5 ......... 15! li lil 
25j- | 22,6 5%. a 53,6 GasL. & C. £1........ 23/- 6d 4 16 anv! B . 4 4 } 
‘ | 6 a. . : 21,7 163 30a 506 RoanAntelopeCpr.5/-, 16/3  —2/3 (b) 
137! 119 | 6b 4a | Imp. Cont. Stk. ...... 121 3 Rg : , = “ - 6 } 
a8 | 22/11 sina | 2b || Neweon-Tyne fi. || 216) aq! © ya 103, | 9g 756 | 75a | Sub Nigel 10/-........ 9, | —fg 716 0 
109% | 101%4 Zing 36 | S. Metropolitan Stk. — 105 i a se | 72 | ee gn ce oy mice) *a 
| Motors and Cycle 7 oe : ~— a pRerere . Mg S aes 
51/3 40 10. 15¢ Albion Motors Ord. £1 40 /- 6 710 13/9 6/1" Ld. Nal Wiluna Gold £1 ...... 6/9 1/9 Nil 
mel 23. | 2" “ae” eee Ord.£1 339 —2 4 8 I1t 
2 O< c AUStIN D/— ...ceees 276 7 9 1 
23j- | 19 Nil Nil Birm. Sml. Arms Al 19.3 1/- Nil NEW ISSUE PRICES 
22,9 19,9 s3lia 331: 6 | Dennis 1/— .......... 21/3 13 6 , 4 0 ” 
23g 19 - 6 Ford Motors £1.. 194 13 6 40 
5716 2 48 9 21 A 2 S Raed. 5, CLES ccecsiee 50/- 5 6 00 = Seas 36 Change Te M: Change 
89/4i0/ 71/3 20 25 ¢ | Leyland Motors £1 . 72.6 76| 6 40 Issue — + 1938” | Since Issue sir a, ar. 16, | Since 
33/3 | 26/- t15<« 45 < Morris Motors 5)— Od. 26 6 36 810 0 price Mar. 9 Price | 1938 Mas, 0 
613 | 45/4 5a 206 Ral. Cycle Hold. £1 46 3 39 1016 O Alince. Box 5/-) 10/- 8 0-8 6 4'od (Green Hearn. | 2/- 1/0-2/0 3d 
95/- | 81/3 156 6a Rolls-Royce £1........ 85 /- 1/3 418 © A.L.P.5%.db.| 100 3g—5y pm ‘a Do. 6°, pref. | 10/-| 9/6-10/3 
16/712, 11/9 25 40¢ Stand. Motor 5/~.....  12/- 2- 8 6 9 Ass. Ppr. 5/-.. | 79 1 - dis Jlod | Hudders 312° | 101 par 2 
7 — 4. poippins 5%, Pref. £1.. | £1 par 112d Jhnsbg. 312°, 991, 5 dis 4 
we a 4 | 35 Rt ue ee Ll ry! ‘, 4 4 0 Bandanga 5 - a 73-79 one —— 314% 98 par—!4 pm lig 
a / | Ni i EE, CE cccacneenees 6 Ni Birmgm. 314°, o8 2)4-154 dis 1’g 2 Pwr. 312% 99 llg- dis Lig 
24/6 16,9 Nil« 36 Furness, Withy £1.. 17/- 1 - 310 O Brtn. Stad. l/-| ... 3 410-37 liod N. Merc. Tst. | 20/- 3 aan 6d. 
a 17,6 | 4c 4< P. & O. Det. Al. 18/- 2/- 4 8 O Bristol 3)‘ 101 1-!o dis 173 Plym’th 314% 98 | 214-154 dis - 
as 17,6 Sloe 4in¢ | Royal Mail Lines ‘Gi. 18 - l- 5 O O Canada 314°%. | 98 —3 dis 278 S.Shields 314%, 98 | 214-14 dis 154 
/ 13,6 | Nile Nil « Union Castle Ord. £1 14.6 2\e Nil Cossor Ord. 5/-| 7/6 3 7ic-4/1 10iod Stirling 314‘ 1 101 | 214-134 dis 134 
ws | ae | ‘ ws ST ss : Do. 6% pf. £1 | 4:72 dis |—1/712 Wick (A.C.)5/| 7/- | 5/6-6/- A 
' - 2lo¢ c Alhi : oe - 0 7% 0 6°, pref. £1) £1 2/0-1,/6 dis 
\- | 22 | 46 4a. Anglo-Dutch £1 ..... 226 6172 3 — 
wale | 23,3 | 5a 106 Bah Lies £1 inseeen 239 26 1010 0! 
|- } 6¢ 2a nanzie ‘lea £1........ 239 13 416 0, ) 
38/6 36,6 | 6 5a Jorehaut Tea £1...... 37 6 ae: 6 0 04 UNIT TRUST PRICES 
inte 31/3 || 6b 2ip@ Jokai (Assam) £1 .... | 31/3 26 5 8 9! as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
[10% 14,9 | Sc toigce | Linggi Plant. A 1... : 15.- -1 10) 8 6 OF (Table does not include certain closed trusts) 
3/10 2/10!0'| We 5a | London Asiatic 2/-... | 210 4od 7 0 OO] 5 
“8 “2/9 | Tee ob Uuned Sete” || Hi cian Sel i ¢ Mar. 16, (Clanee!) dG Mar. 16, (Change 
(84 9 | 5e@ 10 nited Serdang 2/- 2/11 l- 10 2 0 Jame and Group | 3 since | Nameand Group | “"}93. ” since 
- on 1938 ey 1938 . 
81/3 71/3 25 « _ 5a | Anglo-lranian £1 ... | 72.6 76 (2) Keystone { 
32/6 25/- W2ica «32126 Apex (Trinidad) 5/- 25.6 3 la 8 16 O Municipal & Gen. Gold 2nd Ser. ...... 16,9-17/9 Thod 
a 26/3 || Nil Nil | Attock £1. 31/3 9a Nil For. Govt. Bond... 13.9-15/-x —1 l!2 Gold 3rd Ser. ...... 12/3-13/3 6d 
ig |; 5 22156 5a Burmah Oil eh 5\¢ 13 5 6 6. Limited Invest. 17 --18.- L/7lo' KeyetOme ......ccccce 15 6-16/6 Sd 
‘4 02) 66 | 10dpsclld psc Mexican Eagle M.$4 6 6 26 14 0 O Mid. & Southern... | 18 3-193 6d Keystone 2nd ...... 13,6-14/6 Tlod 
A | £37 || Atlyb | 6a | Royal Dutch fi.100 £37 2g 4 15 Oe Scottish & Northn. 16,9-17,9 9d Keystone Fiex....... 14 6-15/6 9d 
5° | 4 /(t12'0b) t7oe Shell Transport £1} .. 4\g 418 Ot Bank-Insurance Key. Consol. ...... 14, 119-15/1Llg 9d 
8 4°16 | 10@ | 206 | Trinidad Lease. £1. 44 6 7 0 O- Bank & Insur.* 186-19 6 3a Allied 
0 | Miscellaneous EROUSRES? occ ccccee 19/9-20/9 | -—9d | Brit. Ind. Ist ...... 16 6-17/6x 6d 
sr | A898 | 5 Sc | Aerated Bread £1..... | 1941) — Tied 5 3 4 Bank® oo... 17;3-18/3 |... Do. 2nd...... 15 --16/- 6d 
Sie 20/10 8< 9« Allied News. £1 ...... 21 - 16 812 QO Invest. Trust® ...... 14,3-15/3 | —llod 2 15/--16/— | —9d 
166 | i2/6 | | 2 —_ eee as somes | 226 1/3, 6 4 6 : Scot. BILT® ae wil 5 ~i6/- | —3d i De. @the 4.0 16/6-17/6 6d 
"eo | 6 5a mal. Press 10/-...... 12.6 16 816 O Cornhill deb.* ...... | 21/--21 “ UOC. BIB, ccccccces 15/3-16/3 6d 
ie 11/3 | 116 | 104. Assoc. Brit. Pic. 5/- 11,9 19 819 © Cornhill def.* ...... | 12/9-13/6 1/3 Metals & Min. 13/3-14/3 | —9d 
ae, 12/1 2025 ¢ 26°: ¢ Assoc. News. Dt. 5/- 12 6x l1- 1012 0 National Other Groups 
me 2} = : Tiva =% aoe. A tech Al pr ox 126 610 9 oe S a | 4 o ; - se seg Emp. Ist Unit. | 16/--17/-x Jiad 
7 | i9 5@ arker (John) £1...... i-x -2/6! 5 © O |: National D. ......... | 15,3-16 1 rit. Gen. “C” .,. 114/101o- 4lod 
Se | 38 9 | m29¢ m29« Boots Pure Drug 5,- | 40'- 44 3 7 6 | Nat. Invest. ......... 12/--13/- 1/- 15/101ex 
7 24,6 Fine 10 ¢ | Borax Deierred £1. 25 6 6d 716 O Amalgamated ...... 19 --20/-x Rubber & Tin ...... 1/112-1/3 aa 
ee 12,6 %¢ Nil é Bow. Paper Mills £1 126 26 Nil Cisse ccccviccses 15, 10)5- Producers .......cccce ; 7/6-8/- 3d 
76 446 | 156 dioa@ | Bristol Aero. 10/~ ... | 45/- 31 § € @ 16 10)2x Domestic ............ |  7/3-7/9 : 
35.4 40/6 | 4a 8'0 6 Brit. Aluminium £1. 413 31 6 5 O Gilt-edged 18 --18 6 3d | Ist Prov. “A” 20/3-21;3 a 
$1, 34/3 | 56 24a British Match £1...... 35 /- i 4 7 6 Scottish 156-166 | —1,;3 ie re 14/9-15/9  -6d 
g3/0° one® es a“ < n-ne. ett “- 8 414 Of ee 17; 112-18/1), 1/- ; — — 14/9-15/9 —6d 
} a ritish Oxygen £1 ... 63 46 0 **15 Moorgate”’ Selective “ A’’...... 15/4!0-16/4lq° - -6d 
7 51/3 |) Tia 17\06 Brockhouse (J.) £1... 51/3 1/3 © 14 O Inv. Flexible ...... 12,.9-13 9x 3d Selective *B”  ... '15/1i2-16/1!2' -- 7led 
70 "a1 | = c =f — & 7k ye 59), 5 Nil Inv. Gas & El. 11,10!9- — 4lod i -—— 
| me a 0 carreras om. £3... 6lo § 79 12,10'¢ eS 13/--14/- 4iod 
ate | 10/ i 2c 25 ¢ Crittall Mig. Ord. 5/- 10/- 2/-, 12 10 O | Inv. General......... 15, 10}o- - Jiod Bank, Ins. & Fin.... 15'6-16/6 6a 
33. | 38/9 |; 0c | I2iz¢ De Havilland Air. £1 40/- s 6 5 0 16, 1010 British Bank Shrs. 20/--21/- 3a 
76 26/412 || 8c | 9c | Dunlop £)l ....... esses || 27/3 2;9 612 O | Inv. 2nd Gen. ...... 13. 4';-14.4 44d, Do Insur. Shrs. 15,9-16/9 9d 
163 | 36/1}. | 106 | 5a | Eastwoods Ord. £1. 37/6 ; 8 0 0 | Inv. Gold.. ” —3d Brewery .........00 14/--15/- 9d 
63 | 11/6 |; We 10c | Elec. & Mus. In -10/-| 11/6 2- 814 O Hundred 18,7!» 6d Protected Ist ...... | 18/9-19/9x a 
21.3 | 24 6 | 306 15a _ Ever Ready Co. 5/-... 25/- 6d 7 © OO Provident | 13/9-14.9 —~ 6d EO. SRE access | 16/9-17/9 1/- 
g W7/— |) 10% ti2ice | Fairey Aviation 10/-.. |) 17/9 6d. 7 O Of Security First ...... 146-156 6d MM SE sosece | 12/3-13/3 9d 


* Bid and offered prices are free of Commission and Stemp Duty. (a) Interim dividend. 


6) Final dividend. 
ri Including bonus of 5° free of tax. ‘ ; 


(k) Yield on 20%, basis, 
(n) Yield worked on #2 per cent. basis. (r) 


(p) Annas per share, 


(ec) Last two yearly dividends. 
Calculated at 18), annas per share of Rs. 9. 


Free of Income ‘Tax. (v) Yield worked on 35% basis. (s) Yield on 1614% basis. (2) Highest price 132/- and 25 per cent. dividend on old shares, before 
70 per cent. capital bonus. Yield at 25 per cent. = £6 188, Od.; at 16 per cent,= 44 is. Od. (w) Paid on £300,000 more capital than in preceding year. 
17, per cent. ceth dividend and 7') per cent. in deferred ordinary stock. (y») Dividend before the 200%, capital bonus 4s. per share. 





profits of 
£327,682 are only a little short of those 
earned in 1936. 
first contribution to a pensions scheme have 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or %o o~ 


March 19, 1938 


aa, 

DIVIDEND ae —— 
Company or Total Pay- Prey, 

t Final able | Year 








oO y< Pom inc ases ; s : rices. . . - lare 2ronerty >* : 0 
more than offset increases in selling prices shown in cash per share. Rate for previous Clarendon Property 2* |... \Mar. 31 }e 
INTERNATIONAL PAINT show an : aa 1 Colombo Gas, etc. ... St 10 Apr. 14 49 
incoones of 26 pe ‘ fas ae year refers to total dividend, unless marked Coltness Iron ......... 2/9pst. 23 » 
hone . a =. a by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. Coventry Mac. Tool oe a 
£158,295, and the div idend is increased Crabtree Electrical ... nds , “je 
from 16 per cent. to 20 per cent. Net profits *Int hes Edis —— -s hb . ale i Mar. 31 Nile 
: ~ . +n - x¢ ‘ompant Tr t _ eve , (i. ov ) F 
GALLAHER, LTD., are £615,859, Company gira! TO) able | Year Rend (Donen nate <a 
. - . ~ 1 a1 . ° & e+. 
against £529,111, and a new issue for cash . : Foster (M. B.) & Sons | 10¢ |) 14 im 
is proposed to finance expanding business. BANKS en beg hones | $19t $25 25¢ 
At £224,034, net earnings of GODFREY = Chaneredofindia.. | 3¢ 14 (i ede. | s4\-" | — ia 
PHILLIPS, LTD.., are little changed, and Dresden Bank a 5 4 Ford (Belgium) ...... |. 25 sal a5 
the dividend is maintained at 11} per cent. National of India ot 18 13 Galloway (P. H 10 | Apr.7) 10 
iP INSURANCE Goldsmiths & Silver- , 
vagle Star Insurance 2lot or. 1 2\a Halford Cycle a2!.* na Apr.2) 0 
y I do. E do. Jio* \ l 67a* Har: isons & Crosfield 5* ; cS “5e 
MISCELLANEOUS TEA AND RUBBER ae iS | 2212) <2 | ots 
a FAL i a i ne ° oly 
Z a ee ‘ aa attains Sasiiames - » . . +10 = 4 
Geo. W. King, Ltd.—The profit of the —- Ru —— 2 l . 1 M + LOT + , 20 
Tae : . ata t er r 6 Nil (>. St 2 A } 
business for 1937, after charging all working Cluny Rubber 74 10 1 g 62;* ” _ 6 
expense i management remuneration and Damansara Ru : 5 4 n’s Bay Co . w4 Nil 
after ma lowance for doubtful debts, yack Rubber mi 2 lm — a 8!" - Biy¢ 
mc Rage yn . ; anwellia Rubb 2+ 20 r. 1? +5+ +7 tor. 1 + 
amounted to £23,158, from which must be Hidden Streams Rub 10 ities ane > co ve 
deducted directors’ fees, £550; amounts Java Amal. Ru 10 5 and Court ae 3¢ 
written off buildings, plant and machinery, — ae , 7 ee ty : Nil 
. ~ . x anadaror x Der oT ) e tee 0 
fixtures and fittings, loose tools and motor Aiea Thich tens - 7 oe 7 ; 
rehicles, £2,277; amount written off Rangaila Cor Apr. 7 i Neale 12!0¢! 17 lar. 30 17) 
patents, £617 ; provision for income tax and MINING | ue : Par $21,* far. 31 $218 
eR ~ s ~ . . AE Amalgamated Zir 2) oF 5 Ap 8°, I ' ‘ 
National Defence Contribution, £2,559— Globe and P $20¢ MA coal g 1 11 
leaving £17,125. Dividend on the ordinary 10* ‘ : son alot a17 » 
shares of 10 per cent., £10,000 ; preliminary 7 i 20* Pollard (E.) and Co 7 6 
ae = : Ra H. & M 5* 5 
expenses be written off, £1,153; carry ; _-* Ruberoid Co ; ‘2 ee 
forward, £5,972. The trade of the company 21o* 5* Savoy Hotel 5 | My 
continues to be satisfactory. Ss . t. Cap. In 3 31 
: 11 7 Sharpness Docks 2 2 
: . . it | 25 3 Smart B 1 . 
African Theatres.—Addressing mem- 3] , 7 ‘ Telephone and Trust 5+ 8 ‘ 
bers ane al x ng in Jo hannesburg, 6 A; 5 ‘Totalisators Prt $15¢ $25 22iyt 
Mr Schiesinger summari sed the history of : ; ae D 1 115 56), 
the business since it was started 25 years a > yume: Aspestos ’ Nil 
: weg 3 i6 16 6 United va 11 10 
ago, and compared profits and dividends ] 1 Un *remier Oil Fiot 12 12!) 
year by year since 1921. In discussing the ks | 12lof) 17 17 Ups s 13 12 
balance-sheet position, he stressed the ” j ; o" - oe a 7 6 
> ’ - 4 ; Slot “sts and litons lligt ] Ap 1 
value of undisclosed ‘surpluses which were 5 6 Wood ard) & Co 3 ' — 
just as tangible as those divulged. Thus a72* far. 31 7io* eet ld 7 
none of the subsidiaries had given effect PP “ + I < rt ao a 
in their accounts to the increased value of > | Apr. 13 Alen § Boye 
oes l 5 (t Also bonus of 10 per cent. from capital reserve, 
their properties in certain centres. C = ar. 31 2io# : aa f ' 
f ( 1 per cent. of Income Tax. 





Industry and Trade 


cold- 


severe 


Shock to Business Confidence.—Germany’s 
blooded annexation of Austria came as a 
shock to business confidence, which had already suffered 
from the deterioration of world economic conditions 
since last autumn. The immediate result is likely to be a 
further decline in new civil investment for the home 
market and in export orders. Consequently, the down- 


ward trend in business activity, noticeable since last 
autumn, is likely to be accelerated in the immediate 
future, for plans for the inevitable intensification of 


re-armament cannot be put into operation at once. At 
the same time, a further substa ntial increase in defence 
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like a serious 
ater in the year, though, as 
concentrated on a limited 
it will further distort the balance 
Thus, there is likely to 


expenditure is likely to prevent 
slump in business 
re-armament expendi 
number of industries, 
of Britain’s economic structure. 
be a further decline in commercial shipbuilding and in 
he cotton and other industries dey sende ent on inter- 
national trade, while the activity of the metal trades may 
be sustained by increased armament expenditure. But 
if the fear of an outbreak of general war increases, there 
may well be a scramble for commodities which, in turn, 
would lead to rising prices and an increase in the demand 
for finished goods. If, on the other hand, the political 
tension subs the decline in commercial activity 
may v ell outweigh the prospective increase in armament 
expenditure. 
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* * * 


Austria’s Economic Position.—What effect is the 
] to y have upon the economic 


acquisition of Austria likely 

position of the Third Reich? The statistical material 
assembled on page 665 suggests a preliminary answer to a 
question which we hope to discuss in greater detail in the 
near future. In the first place, the Austrian National 
Bank’s gold reserve of 243 million schillings and foreign 
assets worth 168 millions represent a useful windfall for 
Germany, in view of her present foreign exchange 
position. So far as raw materials are concerned, Austria 
has valuable iron ore deposits, which Germany lacks, 
and vast forests. As a whole, however, post-war Austria 
was an industrial and commercial rather than an agfi- 
cultural state. Of her occupied population, only one-third 
was engaged in ag Timber, wood-pulp, paper 
with its ailied d steel manufactures 
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ranked high on the list of exports. Austria also had an 
active textile industry, and an important export trade in 
cotton, woollen and silk manufactures. She imported 
textile fibres and other raw materials ; and, despite her 
lignite and water power, her supplies of fuel—especially 
coal—were deficient. Nor was she self-sufficient in food- 
stuffs. Living animals, together with cereals, fruit and 
nuts were purchased from neighbouring countries to 
make good the deficiency of her home supplies. Her 
imports came mainly from Central European countries. 
Germany was at the head of the list, though purchases 
from Hungary, Poland and the Little Entente countries 
were considerable. Her best customers were found mainly 
in the same group of countries, but Italy significantly 
ranked second on the list in 1936. If Herr Hitler embarks 
on a large scale programme of fortification and public 
works, Austria’s imports of raw materials may be destined 
to increase in the near future. 


* * * 


Iron and Steel Developments.—The position of 
the iron and steel industry has undergone a marked change 
in recent months. Last year there was a veritable scramble 
for supplies which failed to keep pace with the rapidly in- 
creasing home demand. Rising domestic production had to 
be supplemented by a substantial increase in imports, facili- 
tated by the suspension of the import duty on pig iron and 
by the reduction of the steel duties. By the end of last year, 
however, the shortage of materials had been overcome, and 
during the last few weeks supplies have tended to accumu- 
late to such an extent that certain sections of the market 
have become seriously congested. Consequently, there has 
been a marked decline in new transactions, for there is now 
no incentive for consumers to order their requirements for 
a long period ahead. In order to relieve congestion in the 
market and to prevent the accumulation of unwieldy 
supplies, the import duty on pig iron is expected to be re- 
introduced shortly and the duties on steel will revert 
to the higher level in force before their reduction in July 
last year at the end of this month. It is anticipated that, as 
a result of the increase in import duties on steel, stocks will 
be reduced rapidly to normal dimensions without necessi- 
tating any appreciable reduction in domestic output. This 
view, however, assumes that the demand for British iron 
and steel will continue at a high level. So far, domestic 
consumption has been fairly well maintained, but the 
demand for many “ light’ materials has recently shown a 
noviceable decline. Moreover, exports have fallen sharply, 
shipments of iron and steel having declined from 200.500 
tons in February, 1937, to 156,700 tons in the past month. 
And. if present trends continue, the iron and steel industry 
may well be faced with the necessity of curtailing output 
later this year, in spite of the anticipated fall in imports and 
the probable acceleration of the pace of re-armament. 


* * * 


The international position of the steel industry has been 
strengthened by increased co-operation between American 
producers and the Cariel. At a meeting held by the Cartel 
in Brussels a fortnight ago, it was decided to maintain 
prices at the level to which they were reduced on January 
17th, in the belief that a firm price policy would induce 
consumers to place new orders. As competition from the 
United States is now less intense than a few months ago, 
the Cartel is in a stronger position than previously and, in 
the absence of a sharp decline in demand, it should have 
no difficulties in its attempt to maintain prices. The main- 
tenance of quotations abroad, in turn, will tend to 
Strengthen the domestic price structure. But the future 
course of demand, both at home and abroad, is still an un- 
certain quantity. 


* * * 


Decline in Overseas Trade.— The trade returns for 
February are scarcely encouraging. The deterioration on 
the world economic front since last autumn has been 
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accompanied by a rapid decline in British exports, from 
£47.2 millions in October to £37.5 millions last month. 
For the first time since 1933, moreover, exports in Febru- 
ary were lower, in value, than during the correspond- 
ing month a year earlier. As the first of the appended tables 
shows, the value of British exports last month was 2.7 per 
cent. smaller than in February, 1937. Owing to the rise of 
prices since last year, the relatively small decline in the 
value of exports masks a substantial fall in the volume 
of our shipments. Thus, The Economist index of the 
volume of exports of British manufactures declined from 


111 (1935 = 100) in February, 1937, to 1014 in the past 
month : — 
(£ thousands) 
| > Change between 
| Q 93 
| 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | "1937 and 1938 
Per 
February cent. 

I sak tunisiccindians 62,269 71,712 | 75,739 | + 4,027 + 5:6 
I 35,111 38,572 37,529 1,043 2:7 
eel acacia cians 5,651 6,928 5,528 — 1,400 20:2 
IIR cc candeccaenee 40,761 45,450 43,056 2,443 - 5-7 
Excess of imports over exports | 21,508 26,262 32,683 6,421 + 19-6 
Transhipments under bond 2,033 3,092 2,461 631 25°6 
Two months ended February 
Total imports.......... 132,131 147,331 160,657 13,326! + 0 
BREE CROCS ccc cccccccccesnce 69,563 77,656 78,714 1,058 + 1:3 
ETE 9,967 12,030 10,323 1,707, —14:1 
Total exports ney s 79,530 89,685 89.036 — 649 — 0:7 
Excess of imports over exports 52,601 57,646 71,621 13,975, +19°5 
‘Transhipments under bond 4,442 6,041 5,319 722 13-6 


Total imports declined from £85.0 millions in January to 
£75.7 millions last month. In contrast to exports, however, 
the value of imports last month was still 5.6 per cent. 
higher than in February, 1937, largely as a result of the 
heavy intake of dairy products, and iron and steel and 
scrap. If allowance is made for changes in prices, imports 
of raw materials were still appreciably higher than a year 
ago. Thus, The Economist index of the intake of raw 
materials (1935 = 100) rose from 1024 in February, 1937, 
to 1114 last month. Owing to the relatively bigger fall in 
British exports than in imports, the unfavourable balance 
of trade showed a further substantial increase, from £26.3 
millions in February, 1937, to £32.7 millions last month. 


* * * 


The accompanying diagram shows the trend of the value 
of total imports and British exports since 1927:— 


TOTAL IMPORTS AND BRITISH EXPORTS 
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During the past two years, it will be seen, imports have 
risen much more rapidly than exports; but towards the 
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end of last year the value of both purchases and sales 
abroad took a downward turn, long before trade had re- 
covered to the pre-depression level of 1929. 


* * * 


Overseas Trade by Commodities.—The volume of 
the imports of many important materials were still higher 
last month than in February, 1937. The increase, as the 
table below shows, was substantial in the case of iron ore 
and — and iron and steel manufactures, delivery of the 
latter having been speeded up in anticipation of an increase 
in the import duties at the end of this month. Imports of 
machinery, however, were lower in volume than in the 
corresponding month a year ago: — 


RETAINED IMPORTS—MONTH OF FEBRUARY 


Item and Measure | 1936 1937 1938 
i ae alll °000 cwts. 6,614 10,008 7,100 
Beef an A veal chee . >000 cwts. 885 8il |} 869 
Mutton and lamb ............... "000 cwts. 520 578 | 605 
Sugar (unrefined a i  * 3,393 2,72 3,817 
Iron ore and scrap .............. 000 tons 542 536 798 
0 SSS ea ?000 centals 1,145 1i6l | 1,367 
Sheep and lambs’ wox vol silent *000 centals 742 590 | 478 
Flax, hemp and jute .............. tons 33,574 40,115 {| 31,151 
Crude petroleum ........000000000 7000 galls. 38,313 22,142 | 39,603 
Hides, wet and dry ............ .. "000 cwts. 138 105 98 
ET icscantapachsionnssons 7000 tons 173 106 | 154 
ss cnaeehnbnnt 7000 centals 133 - 5 369 
Unwrought copper ..........0.+0+: . tons 16,695 21,229 20,058 
Pig Te tons 27,116 28,984 28,817 
Tin : Ore and concentrates ............ tons 5,162 4,405 4,943 

Blocks, ingots, slabs and bars...tons 1,155 609 1,241 
Iron and steel manufactures ... ’000 tons 123 | 82 230 
I nnn secceccembunepesent . tons 5,976 | 11,743 10,972 


A number of export trades, however, have suffered a serious 
setback as a result of the shrinkage of world trade. Exports 
. cotton, wool and other textiles, for example, registered 

a sharp decline between February, 1937, and the past 
month. Shipments of iron and steel materials were also 
appreciably smaller than a year ago, and coal exports have 
made no further headway. Exports of machinery, on the 
other hand, were again substantially higher than a year 
ago, partly, no doubt, because of the long time-lag between 
the placing of orders and their completion : — 


British Exrports—MONTH OF FEBRUARY 


Item and Measure 1936 | 1937 | 1938 
| | 
OEE |. vcccnssesniesonssasconcnnesssoocs *000 tons 2,582 2,610 2,611 
Iron and steel scrz OD cinnnavinnoubesestons tons 9,336 23,863 5,681 
Pig-iron and ferro-alloys ............0 tons 6,973 13,563 7,913 
Railway materials . Saanae tons 14,380 8,124 12,849 
Total, iron and steel man uf fact ures ... tons 167,845 200,498 156,730 
CIES? a. ccsscnctsccensensnsed tons 4,894 4,274 6,765 
OL «5 sceashenscnebnnse tons 32,662 30,676 35,608 
ERE AE aR *000 Ib. 13,480 12,575 9,996 
Cotton piece-g 0 Ee sq. ¥ ds. 169,490 160,417 117,440 
Wool tops a Pi a eas . 7000 Ib. 4,139 3,524 2,403 
I IIMIDDD 6 a casncebeotenes .- 000 Ib. 2,516 2,145 1,517 
Woollen tissues ............... 000 sq. yds. 7,889 7,475 6,046 
Worsted tissues ............... 000 sq. yds. 3,447 3,973 3,326 
Linen piece-goods .............. "000 sq. yds. 7,776 8,134 4,417 
Leather boots and shoes ........ doz. pairs 31,300 30,259 31,715 
CR ink hin Kons cbeennepabesbadsbos cwls. 21,613 28.424 13,565 
Paper and car II aes cwts. 314,953 320,187 267,115 
Locomotives ar ad RIED eccnssusescceseuse tons 2,424 1,874 1,998 
Motor vehicles and chassis ............. No, 7,033 8,365 9,161 


In the absence of an early revival of export business, a 
further decline in shipments during the next few months 
may be unavoidable. 


* * * 


The Tin Buffer Pool Again.—Attention has again 
been focussed on the question of a buffer pool for tin in 
consequence of a resolution passed at a meeting of the Tin 
Producers’ Association on Monday last calling for the 
formation of such a pool at “as early a date as possible.” 
The question is believed to be under consideration in the 
leading producing countries and will be discussed at the 
next meeting of the I.T.C. on April Sth. It is probable 
that a referendum will be taken in Malaya before the 
Government of that country makes up its mind on the 
question. Hence a final decision can hardly be taken at 
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the beginning of April, though it is generally believed tha 
a pool will be formed by the middle of the year. Mean. 
while, the market is going through a difficult period, 
Invisible stocks are large, and home warehouse stocks j in 
this country have been steadily increasing, to reach a total 
of 4,095 tons at the end of last week. This is the highest 
level for three years, and further increases are likely, ig 
view of the decline of consumption in this country and the 
United States. Moreover, Malayan stocks are increasing 
as a result of the arrangements to relieve the unemploy. 
nent position, dis sonal a week ago. In these circur nstances, 
the accumulation of a buffer stock from new pr oduction 
might have a depressing effect upon prices, rather than the 
bullish effect which the promoters of the scheme desire, 
In such an event a further curtailment of production would 
be necessary, which would put an additional strain on the 
loyalty of the signatory countries. The buffer pool pro. 
posal, therefore, is one which requires careful consideration 
before it is finally adopted. 


* * * 


Wholesale Prices Decline.—After a slightly firmer 
tendency a fortnight ago, wholesale prices resumed their 
downward trend. The renewed fall in prices is reflected in 
the decline in The Economist indices of the prices of pri- 
mary products in this country and in the United States, 
The decline is abscribed mainly to the tension in inter- 

national relations, as a result of which stocks have 
tended to accumulate, in spite of the curtailment of out- 
put. The rise in the French index is due to the de precia- 
tion of the franc, which has caused an advance in the prices 
of imported materials. 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1931 =-100 


The Economist Indices 
| 
Italy, Ger. 


Priceof ty a cae Milan many, 
Date British Primary Products Gc old a vieg sloee . ham- Statis- 
Complete ster= | Kisher | Gén- er ot tisches 
: ling . Com- Reichs- 
Index B : érale 
- ritish American merece amt 
(sterling 1 
(sterling (dollar 
1936 Bef 
Dec. both 131°3 163-9 187-3 166°7  128°8 | 113-0 116:3¢ 95-4 
193 
Jan. 27th 134-2 164-2 184°5 167-0 | 131-0) 115-9 95:7 
Feb. 24th 136-3 168-2 185°5 167-4 131-8 116°8 124:°3 962 
Mar. 3st 144-3 181-9 199-7 167-4 137-3 121-8 126-2 | 97-5 
Apr. 28th 142-0 169-9 183°5 165-4 135°6 120°5 128:7 97:0 
June 2nd 142-7 170-2 178-9 165°6 134°3 | 119-8 133-2 | 97-5 
June 30th, 139-5 1635-9 176°8 165°7 134°] 134:2 | 97-5 
July 28th 140-2 | 167-1 | 171-8 | 164-5 133-8 130-8 137-1 | 97-9 
Aug. 25th 137-9 164°4 165-3 164°2 133-0 133-3 137-1 | 98-1 
Sept.22nd 136:°0 164°0 166° 3 165°1 133°7 139°4 137-7 | 97-6 
Oct. 20th 133-6 156°2 152°3 1605°4 129-5 138°8 141:6 973 
Dec. Ist) 127-5 145°4 i38-9 164°8 125-1 134°0 143°3 97-0 
Dec. 29th’ 127°8 147-4 135°3 164-2 120°5 135-8 143:8 | 97:0 
1938 
Jan. 5th 128-9 1482 136°8 164°5 120-6 137-4 143-6 96:9 
Jan. 19th 127°8 146-5 137-7 164°3 120°9 138-1 143-5 96-9 
Feb. 2nd 126:°6 144°4 135-4 164°5 119-8 137-9 142:9 | 97-0 
Feb th 125:°0 141-7 136-8 164-5 119-5 138-1 142-4 %9 
Slee. 2nd 125:1 143-1 138-7 164°5 120-3 138-1 142-5 7:2 
Mar.16 123-9 140°8 14°8 164°5.  120-0* 138-8* 972° 
* These figures relate to March 9th t Monthily average. 


The downward movement in prices this month stands in 
Striking contrast to the position a year ago, when a hectic 
scramble for commodities caused prices to be marked up 
without consideration of the underlying supply-demand 
position. Changes in the group indices comprising the com- 


plete Economist index are given below: 


The Economist INDEX 
(1927 100) 
Sept. 18, Mar.10,  Mar.2, Mar. 16, 


> 








1931 1937 1938 1938 

Cereals and meat... 64°5 87-9 88-7 86:5 
Other foods ......... 62:2 70:2 60-7 60:2 
MOE caccncstniace 43°7 71-9 57:3 56°5 
Minerals ............ 67:4 114-9 94:4 95:4 
Miscellaneous ...... 65°8 83-9 78-2 77:6 
Complete index 60-4 85-0 75°6 74:8 
1913 | 83-1 116°9 104-0 103-0 
1924 ee ecutsseua 52:2 73-4 65:3 64:7 


With the exception of minerals, all the group indices 
showed a decline during the past fortnight. 
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THis week’s reports from industrial 
centres contain further evidence of the 
decline in new orders in a number of 
industries. The volume of new business 
in iron and steel remains restricted and 
certain sections of the market are now 
griously congested, partly as a result 
of heavy imports in anticipation of the 
increase in duties at the end of this 
month. There has been a further de- 
cline in the activity of the tinplate in- 
dustry, which operated at only 48.3 per 
cent. of capacity last week. The output 
of coal continues above the level of last 
year. Industrial demand remains at a 
high level, but household requirements 
declined under the influence of warmer 
weather, and export business remains at 
a low level. The decline in overseas 
orders is ascribed to severe competition 
from Germany and Poland and to the 
expectation of a decline in prices. Sales 
of cotton yarn and piece-goods were 
the smallest in any week for many years. 
Moreover, both spinners and weavers 
are complaining of the scarcity of de- 
livery instructions against old contracts. 
The wool textile industry, on the other 
hand, has experienced a slight improve- 
ment as a result of the firm tendency 
in raw wool prices. 


Coal 


Cardiff.—The volume of exports 
is well maintained. For the first ten 
weeks of the year shipments in the 
foreign and coastwise trades at the 
docks of the Great Western Railway 
Company averaged just under 400,000 
tons, and in the week ended March 12th 
they totalled 408,100 tons, compared 
with 395,500 tons the previous week, 
and 375,805 tons in the corresponding 
week of last year. These figures show 
the exceptional strength of the contract 
position of the collieries, for there has 
been very little new business, and the 
market operations of middlemen have 
been negligible. Current quotations are 
unaltered, and it is unlikely that there 
will be any material change in them 
pending the result of the discussions 
which are now in progress over the 
application of the miners for an increase 
in their wage rates from 30 per cent. to 
4) per cent. above the new 1937 
standard. The market for coke is 
quieter, patent fuel is featureless, and 
the ex-ship prices of Portuguese pit- 
wood are easy. 


* 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Coal and 
coke shipments from the North-East 
coalfield are disappointing, the figures 
from the Tyne last week being 241,352 
tons, a decrease of 20,642 tons com- 
pared with last year. Continued mild 
Weather adversely affects the market. 
Whilst the Northumberland steam 
Market is fairly steady at present, it is 
generally felt that difficulty will be 
€xperienced in maintaining full-time 
Working over the summer months. The 
Durham section is steady ; coking and 
£48 coals are cleared without difficulty, 
Whilst collieries producing steam classes 
are comfortably placed. Coke is a dull 
Market, production moving off slowly. 


* 


Glasgow.—The export market 
a8 shown a moderate improvement 


this week, Shipments have been on a 


INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


rather better scale, and new inquiries 
have increased, although so far not 
much business has been reported. 
Overseas buyers are apparently antici- 
pating lower prices. At the moment the 
market remains steady, with the ten- 
dency, if anything, easier. Land-sale 
business is moving steadily, but there is 
now no shortage of supplies and prices 
in one or two cases have again weakened. 


CoAL OUTPUT AND EMPLOYMENT 


Week ended Week ended 





February 19, March 5, 
1938 1938 

District . 

.. Wage- Wage- 

Output sendin Output nasnaee 

OOOtons 000’s OOOtons 000’s 

Northumberlnd. 291:9 45:6 302:1 45:3 

Durham ......... 713:3 117-8 715°3 118-0 

Yorkshire ..... 982°3 143:2 947-9 143-7 
Lancs, Cheshire 

and N. Wales 365-7 69-1 370:1 68:9 
Derby, Nous & 

Leicester... 761-9 98:7 741:3 98:9 
Staffs, Worcs, 
Salop & War- 

ie 428-7 67°8 425:9 67:8 
South Wales and 

Monmouths... 821:2 137°6 829-0 137:2 
Other’ English 

districts* a 124:8 22:5| 123:6, 22:5 

Scotland ......... 653°8 91:4 658:°4 91-3 

Total ... | 5,143°6 793-7 5,113-5 793-8 


* Including Cumberland, Gloucester, Somerset 
and Kent. 


Iron and Steel 


London.—The weekly report of the 
London Iron and Steel Exchange indi- 
cates that the volume of new business is 
restricted. The anxiety of foreign 
suppliers to deliver iron and _ steel 
ordered when it was difficult to obtain 
British steel has led to severe congestion 
in some departments. 

Stocks of pig iron have accumulated 
at the blast furnaces and at the con- 
suming works, and little business is 
being transacted excepting against old 
specifications. It is estimated, however, 
that whilst this acceleration of deliveries 
has caused some overloading of the 
market the surplus material will be 
rapidly absorbed, although for a time 
it may act as a check upon business in 
British pig iron. 

Large quantities of semi-finished steel 
have arrived in this country of late, 
and most of the works using this class of 
material are having more delivered to 
them than is convenient. As a result, 
there is a lull in fresh buying which 
may last until consumers have reduced 
their stocks. 

The demand for finished steel has 
declined somewhat of late; but the 
requirements of users are still large 
and the heavy branches of the industry 
in particular are well employed. Owing 
to the quietness of new business, arrears 
in deliveries are being worked off; 
but a considerable tonnage of orders 
remains on the books. 


* 


Sheffield.—There is a_ distinct 
falling off in the volume of business 
in the iron market. Little new business 
is being arranged, even where contracts 
are nearing expiration, users preferring 
to cover their requirements week by 
week until the outlook has become 
clearer. 

In the steel market activity is well 
maintained, the call for basic and acid 
billets being very active. Structural 


steel continues to be prominent. Pro- 
duction of steel exceeds that of twelve 
months ago, and to meet the require- 
ments of special steel additional fur- 
naces are being installed. The call for 
motor steel is reviving. Heavy engi- 
neering establishments have enough 
work to keep them busy throughout the 
year, but the lighter sections of industry 
are experiencing a slight falling off in 
the weight of orders. 


* 


Middlesbrough—As imports of pig 
iron from the Continent continue to 
arrive, it is evident that suppliers are 
endeavouring to ship material under 
contract so that it will arrive before the 
end of March, when it is expected that 
the import duty will be restored. 
Founders are therefore in a comfortable 
position for supplies, whilst producers 
of Cleveland pig iron are unable to 
dispose of the available quantities. 

Local producers are expecting 
business to revive during the second 
quarter, as they anticipate a diminution 
in imports. Demand, moreover, is 
expected to expand, as a result of the 
increase in armament expenditure. 

In the steel departments the output 
of heavy manufactured steel is well 
maintained. But there is still a lack of 
demand for sheets for export, whilst the 
home trade is quiet. 

Imports of foreign ore are well main- 
tained, the quantity which arrived 
during the first 14 days of March being 
112,000 tons, against 108,000 tons 
during the first fortnight of February. 
The sea-freight Bilbao to Middles- 
brough is now 7s. 6d. per ton, with a 
similar rate applying from the Mediter- 
ranean ore ports. Blast-furnace coke is 
available, with demand easier. 


* 


Cardiff.—The latest returns of the 
tinplate industry give a production 
equivalent to only 48-29 per cent. of 
capacity under the pooling scheme. 
This is the lowest point touched for the 
past two or three years, and with no 
immediate prospect of an improvement 
in demand more mills have closed down. 
In the course of a speech at Swansea, 
Sir William Firth attributed the de- 
pressed state of the trade largely to the 
heavy stocks accumulated last year. 
The market for galvanised sheets is also 
quiet, but heavy re-armament require- 
ments are helping to maintain the pro- 
duction of pig iron and steel. Prices are 
unchanged. At Swansea last week 
shipments of tinplates totalled 4,846 
tons, compared with 4,592 tons the 
previous week and 12,501 tons a year 
ago. Stocks now amount to 8,025 tons, 
compared with 3,880 tons at the corre- 
sponding period last year. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester). — Business 
has been unsettled by the European 
political situation. Export business has 
continued at a low ebb. Rather wider 
fluctuations have taken place in raw 
cotton prices. Most factors in the 
general position appear to favour 
bearish sentiment, although the opinion 
is held in some quarters that commodity 
prices are likely to advance if the trouble 
in Europe continues. About 93 per 
cent. of the farmers in the United States 
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have voted in favour of the Government 
acreage plans. 

Sales of yarn and piece-goods have 
been the smallest in any week for many 
years back. Spinners and manufac- 
turers have also complained of the 
scarcity of delivery instructions against 
old contracts. At the present time, 
sales are equivalent to only about half 
of the reduced output. Stocks in the 
hands of producers and distributors 
are still large. Slightly better reports 
have been given out with regard to the 
movement of goods in the home trade 
section. 


Raw Corton delivered to Spinners 
(Thousand bales) 











Week Total 
| ended Deliveries 
Variety A 1 | A - 
7 | . Aug. 1, | Aug. 1, 
| Max. a 1936- | 1937- 
+ . 
| saa : Mar. 12, Mar. 11 
1938 1938 1937 1938 » 
American ........ | 28:3 | 24-6 756 820°6 
eee 4°4 4-2 229 202-5 
Peruvian, etc. ... 1-8 i? 98 81-4 
Reyptian ......... 6-6 8-6 254 224°3 
Sudan Sakel .... 2-1 2°8 95 100-4 
East Indian ..... 5-7 | 15-6 279 212-2 
Other countries. 2:7 2:9 134 117-6 
UNE cicccce 51-6 60-4 1,845 1,759-0 
Wool (Bradford). — The second 


series of Colonial wool sales opened in 
Coleman Street last Tuesday, when the 
call for the raw material exceeded most 
expectations. Merinos are at prac- 
tically the same price as at the January 
series, and any decline in crossbreds is 
covered by 5 per cent. Cables indicate 
that prices overseas are firm and that 


the raw material is being freely 
absorbed, with fewer withdrawals. 
Japan’s purchases have helped to 


strengthen prices in Australia and New 
Zealand, and the Continent, particularly 
Germany, seems disposed to operate on 
a more extensive scale than so far this 
year. Although a considerable quantity 
of machinery is either standing or 
running short time, there has been a 
slight improvement in the wool textile 
industry. 

The activity of Germany in oversea 
markets indicates a desire to accumulate 
stocks of wool. A new quota was 
recently granted to German operators 
to buy a further big weight of wool in 
South Africa, which will be of material 
assistance to that country in clearing 
the balance of its combing stock. 


THE COMMODITY 
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speculative activity, induced by the 
belief that increased armament expendi- 
ture will lead to an expansion of con- 
sumption. Raw cotton and wool were 
also slightly dearer. 

On the other hand, wheat prices, 
after a long period of steadiness, 
showed a substantial decline on favour- 
able crop news from the United States 
and increased selling pressure from that 
country. Sugar, coffee and cocoa prices 
were also marked down. Rubber prices 
continued to decline in the absence of 
buyers’ interest, and vegetable oils and 
oilseeds were slightly cheaper on the 
week. 

In the United States, prices of sensi- 
tive commodities also tended to decline. 
Moody’s index of the prices of staple 
commodities (December 31, 1931 
100) declined from 150.4 to 148.7 dur- 
ing the week ended last Wednesday. A 
month ago the index stood at 147.8 
and a year ago at 222.0. 


Metals 


Copper.—After a temporary ad- 
vance, due to a burst of speculative 
activity, in anticipation of increased 
armament purchases, the cash price 
fell back, to show only a slight net gain 
on the week. There was some buying 
on Russian account, but consumers’ 
interest has generally been restricted. 
It is important not to over-estimate the 
influence of armament demand. Unless 
there is a European war, or a tendency 
to pile up large reserves, armament 
demand is likely to be more than offset 
by a reduction in civil requirements, 
resulting from the shock to confidence. 

In February, production outside the 
United States again fell short of 
consumption and stocks accordingly 
declined from 206,820 to 203,610 short 
tons. In the United States, on the 
other hand, consumption remained at 
a low ebb. Hence, although production 
in February—at 51,060 short tons— 
fell to the lowest since July, 1936, 
stocks in America rose from 299,130 
short tons on January 3lst to 326,240 
short tons on February 28th. The 
increase was, however, smaller than 
the market had expected and thus had 
a reassuring effect on sentiment. 


* 


Tin,—At the close on Wednesday 
the cash price showed a net loss on 
the week, despite a temporary spurt on 
Monday. Some buying on Japanese 
account was reported from the East, 
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Lead and Spelter.—In consequence 
of a revival of speculative activity, 
both metals rose in price this week 
The world’s output of smelter |eaq 
declined, according to the Metal. 
gesellschaft, from 147,743 metric tons 
in December to 137,319 metric tons jg 
January. The bulk of the decline 
occurred in the United States, where 
production fell from 43,021 to 34,156 
tons. Production nevertheless remaing 
in excess of current consumption, 


* 


Nickel.—World consumption of 
this metal last year, according to the 
International Nickel Company, reached 
the new high record of 120,000 short 
tons, against 100,000 the year before 
and 68,000 in 1929. The increase was 
Shared by all users of the metal, 
Demand, especially in the United 
States, has recently shown a decline, 
but the setback has been much legs 
marked than in the case of other base 
metals. 


SALES ON LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 


Date Copper Tin Lead | Spelter 

1938 Tons Tons Tons Tons 
March 4 900 260 800 | 1,050 
” ani 1,090 90 750 925 

“a 4 1,550 225 550 325 

- 9 700 460 ] 1 400 

° 10 1,100 175 550 600 

- il 2,100 475 1,200 1,000 

‘ 14 700 400 1,550 425 

vi 15 2,900 265 | 2,750 | 1,800 

- 16 2,000 225 2,600 1,550 

U.K. Stocks 

Mar. 5, Mar. 12, 

1938 1938 

Copper (Br. official w’ houses) : rons Tons 
Refined 9,034 8,368 
Rough 22,928 | 23,844 

Tin (London and Liverpoo! 3,645 3,195 


Se 
Grains 

Mainly in consequence of the im- 
provement of crop prospects in North 
America and an increase in the official 
estimate of the Australian crop, wheat 
prices have shown a further decline. 
Meanwhile, markets in North America 
are now almost completely dominated 
by crop reports. Home milled flour has 
been reduced in price, but demand has 
failed to respond. Imported flour is in 
quict request. Maize has fluctuated 
within narrow limits, the market 
having had a quiet tone. Business 


SALES OF BRITISH CEREALS 


Week ended 





MARKETS ing i 5 
wN but buying interest in London was Mar. 5, Mee. 
. . . 938 3 
small in consequence of a reduction in ” 
Tue general trend in the prices of pri- tinplate activity. Following the closing . re 
mary products was downwards during of a number of Welsh tinplate mills, eee Sep napenesaeamene ne etex ao eece 21008 
. . e CY cccccccccccccccccccccses ‘ »/,040 Oe 
the past week. production quotas were again imposed Oats cwt. 44,069 | 52,955 
Non-ferrous metals, exceptionally, last week. The question of the buffer - 
were marked up on the resumption of pool is discussed in a Note on page 646. (Continued on page 660) 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
[ al 
’ / and 
Mar. 9, Mar. 16, Mar. 9, Mar. 16, Mar. 9, Mar. 16, 
1938 1938 1938 1938 1933 1938 
GRAINS (per ———— Cents Cents METALS (per lb.) —cont. Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Wheat, Chicago, May ......+.. 8514 88 Tin, N.Y., Straits spot ....... . 41-87l2 41-3712 MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)—cont. 

, Winnipeg, May ......... 120_ Ti9lo Lead, N.Y., Spot cate .. 4°50 4°50 Cotton, Am. Mid., ioe. : ” 9:07 8 86 
Maize, Chicago, May ......... 5878 591g Spelter, East St. Lous, spot... 4°50 4°25 Lard, Chicago Mar. ...... 8°75 8°75 
Oats, Chicago, May «.--.essee0s 2954 3014 Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude 
Rye, Chicago, TY. sxvcensvesee 6958 6913 MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— 33 deg. to 33°90, at well, 

Barley, Winnipeg, May ......... 2g 6154 ~~ Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, March ... 5°74 5-68 TS llc tlcnceamas 116 116 

7 Coffee, N.Y., cash Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 1414 1315 

METALS (per Ib.)— BEE NMT ‘onsoccssnsovene 514 5l4 Do. Do. Apr. 1453 14 
Copper, N.Y., Domestic spot... 9-671 9-T7l» Santos, No. 4 ......... 754 734 Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., 96 e 1 
Producers’ export 9-95 10:05 Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot... 9°16 8:99 EE. inscsssapekesauienene 3°05 30 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


Mar. 9, Mar. 16, 


Mar. 9, Mar. 165 


1938 


CEREALS AND MEAT 


GRAIN, Etc.— 






.— s. 
We 2, N. Man. 496 Ib. ......0+4 56 

Eng. Gaz. aV., POT CWL.  ceeseeeee 7 

Liv. March, per cental  ......... 7 
r, per 280 lbs.— 

gal d/d London .....cceceeeees 35 
38 
Manitoba, €X SLOTE  ....ceceeeeeees 39 
Parley, Eng. Gaz. AV. o..ceeeeee . 
Oats, ” 99 _ teseeceeceeeee . z 
Maize, La Plata, landed, 480 Ib.... 2 
Rice, No. 2 Burma, per CWL. ...00+ 8 
wEAT— 

Beef, per 8 Ibs.— 4 
English long sides............+4. { 5 
Argentine chilled hinds ...... { : 

Mutton, per 8 lbs.— 4 
English wethers  .......sseeeeee { 5 
N.Z. frozen wethers —......... { 2 

Lamb, per 8 lbs.— 4 
TEE, EROROER ccccccccccescoccccose { 5 

Pork, English, per 8 Ibs. ......... { ; 

BACON (per cwt.)— 

BEEN coccesccccessccccccccascecesce 102 

PT icieupbesessensoncesqneebooss 102 

SET an Ghnckubssyhnrnennséeonsoese 99 

96 

ST vnikceicaiiddaawseneaknneieai 1 104 

BAMS (per cwt.)— 
ey iil cedars tacis 4 
United States ...ccccccvcccccccveee { 90 
OTHER FOODS 
BUTTER (per cwt.)— = 
JS 117 

BROT .ccccccccccccccccssescccncs \ 118 
ae J 117 

Te Temlend — ccccocccececccscccccs L118 

SEE. ccnnacsesdedscccsvercevesecves 124 

CHEESE (per cwt.)>— 
f 76 

COMAGIAN .occcsccccccccccccrecccsese 1 77 

68 

New Zealand — ....ccccscerevveeeeee { 69 

96 
English Cheddars ce sseeseeeevers { 98 
J 62 
Deen cccccccccccccccccccccccossess L 66 
COCOA (per cwt.)— 32 
AOCTA, 1.8. covcccccccccccceccccccccoes { 33 
0 
MEMEO caccccccecccccccscconscesse { = 
J 45 
GeemadO —accccsccccccccccccccccscees L 53 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— 
SAMOS SUPT. C. MM. crc ceecceeeeeee 31 
Costa Rica, medium to good ...f 50 
L 70 
5 
Kenya, medium... ..scseeeeeeceee { = 
EGGS (per 120)— 
ho Tk J 10 
English (15-15}0 Ib.) ceeeeeeeeeee Lil 
a J 9 
Danish (1512 Ib.) ...cccccccsscevess 1 9 
FRUIT-- 9 
Oranges, Jaffa ..........++ boxes { 16 
» Brazilian ......... boxes { 
Lemons, Malaga ..........+. cases 1 
op Sicilian ..ccccece boxes + 16 
Apples, Amer. (var.) ... barrels 4 - 
» »  @erd boxes { i 
Grapes, Almeria ...... barrels + 
Se ee of 13 
LARD (per ewt.)— 68 
insh, nnest bladders ...........- { 74 
Na cies iniisankasinannniwens J 53 
55 
PEPPER, per lb.— 
Black Lampong ain Bond) ee { : 
White Muntock —......sssseeeee 4 . 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— 
REE sinsssiviissesiecess { 6 
7 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— 

Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. shipm., 

MR. sesscsversossee 5 
FINED—] Andon— ; 
Yellow Crystals ..........c0008 18 

5 23 
ee 23 


® 
March 3 and 10 respectively. 


and do not include the Government tax. 


1938 
d. e 4 
0 50 6 
ll 710 
4a 7 = 
6 35 0 
0 36 6 
6 1B OO 
5 11 10 
5 8 4 
6 32 6 
0 7 102 
8 4 8 
4 5 4 
3 e 2 
6 4 6 
8 4 4 
8 5 8 
10 2 10 
0 4 0 
8 4 8 
2 5 2 
4 6 0 
10 6 6 
0 102 0 
0 102 0 
0 99 0 
0 96 0 
0 104 0 
0 98 O 
0 87 «0 
0 90 QO 
OL {> 
Os 120 0 
0 . 
oy 120 0 
0 124 0 
0 76 O 
QO 78 O 
61. «a 
os 70 O 
0 % O 
O 98 0 
0 58 0 
0 66 0 
6 31 O 
0 32 6 
0 42 0 
Oo 48 O 
0 43 0 
0 45 0 
0 30 0 
0 50 O 
0 70 O 
0 45 0 
0 60 0 
9 10 9 
3 ll O 
3 & 9 
6 9 3 
9 9 3 
6 16 O 
9 11 3 
3 15 0 
0 13 O 
0 29 0 
9 8 0 
0 ii 6 
0 9 0 
6 iz 3 
0 68 O 
0 74 O 
6 51 6 
6 53 6 
«'g 0 2 
3 0 3 
41g O 4); 
4) 0 4), 
0 6 O 
0 7 0 
3 5 jl 
9 18 415 
0 22 7i; 
6 23 \ls 














1938 1938 
SUGAR (per cwt.)—cont. s. d. se < 
Rh iniditteccuiiedivebenndin 21 3 20 10il2 
mais 19 1012 18 9 
Granulated  ......ccceseceeeveees 20 0° 19 Te 
- 19 0 18 72 
Rome Grown eneiantandioonei 19 3 18 9 
TEA* (AuctionAverage) (per !b.)— d. d. 
N. India....... ineeedontandeeieseese 13:71 13-63 
S. India ...... eueaadeadnace 14:93 14°83 
Ceylon seccee 16:62 16°82 
i Ee 2:19 13:06 
Sumatra 11-39 12:86 
PE: witiineiidnnccndindcisiviatans 12:39 12-44 
Total 14°23 14°25 
TOBACCO (per lb.) —  &, a ¢& 
Virginia stemmed and un- 0 8 0 8 
stemmed, common to fine ... 2 6 2 6 
Rhodesian stemmed and un- 09 0 9 
IIE acne ck svcmisiacaudinsten 110 110 
Nyasaland stemmed and un- 07 0 7 
SETS éscciinsiacdansdiudicded 1 4 - «@ 
East Indian stemmed and un- a 0 7 
SIE encuceaccusnitecusncscs 1 10 1 10 
TEXTILES 
COTTON (per lb.) — d. d. 
Raw, Mid.-American ............ 5-09 5°18 
»» Sakellaridis, F.G.F, ....., 8-50 8-49 
oo BR FAB. cccccccas eseee aa 7°54 
Yarns, 32’s Twist 1012 103g 
99 40’s Weft 105g 105g 
99 60’s ‘Twist (Egyptian) ... 18 1754 
Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds., 8s. d. s ¢. 
16 x 16, 32’8 & 50’s ... 18 3 18 2 
x 36 in. Shirtings, 75 yds., 
19x 19, 32’s & 40’s ... 24 9 24 7 
» 38 in, ditto, 38 yds., 
ROX OG COM covinscvs 10 612 10 6 
es 39 in. ditto, 3712 yds., 
ROX IS, Big Ty .ccccecce 9 610 9 6 
FLAX (per ton)— £ s. <a 
BOOM TINS cacesacacisscscsacees {% . & ¢ 
en ore Oo Ww 6 
POON bikin nsciscsedscconsecie 68 O 68 O 
Slanetz Medium, Ist sort ...... po : : 
HEMP (per ton)— 
UTE oikkdicankucutisekeodsiesee uo 72 6 
Manilla, Mar.-May “J2” ....., 26 0 26 0 
JUTE (per ton)— 
Native Ist mks., c.i.f. H.A.R.B., ) 18/11/3 
Mar.-Apr. ..-...-cccsceceeceeceece f 18/12/6 {3 12/6 
Daisee 2/3 c.i.f. Dundee, Mar.- 
DE ' cchpitnininininaxaneneaicnssie » 17/12/6 17/12/6 
/ & / B 
SISAL, African, Mar.- 16 15 17 15 
L, aa Aar.-May. ...... 17 15 16 15 
SILK (per Ib.)— s. d. s. d. 
RTE < Jen dacatniabechedisddwetdsenkse 7 #9 1 a 
IE sah ict cdasaccttasavndicices’ { 6 9 ¢ 9 
F 7s 7-8 
Italian, raw, fr. Milan ............ { 7 6 7 ¢ 
: € 9 6 9 
WOOL (per lb.) — d. d. 
English, Southdown, greasy 16 15lo 
- Lincoln hog, washed... 14 13° 
Queensiand, scd. super combg. 24 22 
N.S.W + greasy, super combg.... 13 13 
N.Z., greasy, half-bred 50-56... 12 12 
= a Crossbred 40-44 ll ll 
Tops— 
Merinos 70’s average 29 29 
: yy 64’s ” 27 27 
Crossbred 48’s ..........00.. 16 16 
fi Ma cisecen kes sceac 1512 1519 
MINERALS 
COAL (per ton)— — 
Welsh, best Admiralty ......... { 19 6 19 6 
22 6 22 6 
Durhan, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne 21 6 21 6 
. > ) 
Sheffield, best house, at pits wt + . = ; 
IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d. ...... 109 0 109 0 
Bars, Middlesbrough ............ 265 0 265 O 
Steel rails, heavy ..........cecccees 202 6 202 6 
LS iinnicdcatewnne per box 22 6 22 6 
NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 
Copper— 
I IIE oii sn ccssccsiccci 39/176 40/15/0 
400.0 40/17,6 
"BOG MOOD onc ccccicccicccess 40/26 4100 
403.9 41/2/6 
Tin— ‘i 
Standard cash ......ccsecseseers 185/17,6 185,0,0 
186,0,0 1855.0 
; D f 185/176 185.50 
EO TIED sckcecscivecives + 186,0.0 185100 
Lead, soft foreign— 
: 15/100 1689 
a hanchnasitininniinadeduennedenes { 15126 16100 
BN HU cccnesocscernseencena 17,10,0 18,10/0 
a G.O.B.— sf 14/39 15/39 
NON. aka ndanciaccisacvesavesevereds 1 1450 1563 
Aluminium, ingots and bars....... 100/0/0 100,0/0 
“ rolling billets ...... 102/0/0 102,0/0 
Ti cke y 4 _ 180/0,0 180,0,0 
Nickel, home and export......... { 185,00 185.00 
. wv. Chines 67/0,0 67,0,0 
Antimony, Chinese ............... { 68.0/0 68.00 
e & s. dd 
Volfram, Chinese it J 66 0 68 0 
Wolfram, Chinese ...per unit.. 70 0 70 0 
Lad £6 @ 
Platinum, refined per 02Z.... 7100 7100 
f ) 
Quicksilver......... per 76 Ibs.,... 12 ioe) $64 





Mar. 9, Mar. 16, 


1938 1938 
 & s. d. 
GOLD, per fine ounce _.......... - 139 7 139 Qe 
SILVER (per ounce) — 
a aii eik seins tous loth scence 1 8lo 1 83 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area, 
in paper bags 20 to ton (free, non-returnable) — 


4-ton loads and upwards 42s. per ton 











CHEMICALS— s. d, s. d, 
Acid, citric, per lb., less 5% ... 1 0 
F ae 1 Ol4 1 Oly 
PONE aves icisctiscctecnass $92 02 
Ee (es ¢% 
ralic 205 0 5 
pp I NE Siweceniccccenasnas Lo6 0 6 
»  Tartaric, English, less 5‘ 64 : ig ; ig 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyl _............ 12 0 12 0 
} <0;0,0 2U,U0/( 
Ammonia, carb. ............ tons 31/00 21 v0 
- ID ies ccs dentoninnts 7,14,0 7;14/0 
Arsenic, lump ............ perton 35,0,.0 35/0,0 
eS ¢& s. d, 
a percwt. 13 6 13 6 
ge OGD cvcenctcvssacecccssce 15 0 i5 Ov 
Nitrate of soda ......... per cwt. 8 0 & 0 
Potash, Chlorate, net ........... 390 4 0 4 
 O 412 90 419 
SNE Saivcansieniies percwt. 19 9 10 0 
ds ar wt.J 10 O 10 O 
Soda Bicash. ...ccccccees per cwt L1l 0 il 0 
“rvstal sf 2 @ 5 0 
ie inticunainonaesn per cwt. L 5 3 5 3 
Sulphate of Copper perton 18/15,0 19/0;0 
COPRA (per ton)— a 
ule UN Ge  ecccctcccesces - 12/17/6 12/7/6 
HIDES (per lb.)— so 2% 
Wet salted, Australian ............ L 0 5lg 0 Sig 
. 3i 
MG SIN Cctessccenedacusncncesns + > : * . ~ 
JS O 47g O 45% 
NS viddainentnidentaaniidatioins Legse¢s 
: — . - @ 2 0 7 
Dry and Drysalted Cape ...... L 0 72 0 74 
Market Hides, Manchester J 0 412 O 4i2 
Best heavy ox andheiter ~ Lb 0 51g O 54 
: JS 0 3ig O 3% 
> iccusetieesusnsunssianes L 0 4, 0 44 
ERE aicnstierremeonienes J 0 42 0 a2 
L 8 614 O 5i2 
INDIGO (per lb.)— 
of i § $s 5 6 
bengal, gd. red.-vio. to fine... L 6 0 6 0 
LEATHER (per lb.)— 
Sule Bends, 8/14 1D. ... eee eee { ; 7 Z ; 
ark T: . £24 2 0 
Bark Tanned Sole .......60..-e0+ i 3.0 3 0 
0 7 07 
Shoulders from DS Hides ...... { 0 9 0 9 
. 9 0 9 
“ Eng. or WS do. ...... { 7 6 ia 
Lies PR | ccicsenseass o5 05 
Bellies from DS d { 0 6 aa 
se a OUTS A. cccccccs { ? : : : 
Dressing Hides « ....ccsccccrccseee § 14 1 4 
. L 110 1 10 
. 3 6 
Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 lb. per doz { Z . 46 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gall.)— 
Motor Spirit, No. 1, London ... 1 . 1 5l2 
Petroleum, Amer. rid. bri. Lond, 0 101g OV 101g 
Fuel oil, in bulk, tor contracts 
ex instal. ‘lbhames— : 
Furnace O 354¢ O 354t 
Diesel OQ 4)2F O 4lef 
ROSIN (per ton)— 

: . f 13/100 14/15)0 
AMETICAN ....ccccccccccccccccccoeces L17/0,0 19,00 
RUBBER (per lb.)— Ss. d. s. d. 

St. mbbed smoked sheet ......... VOL 6 VO b/g 
Fine hard Para ..........ccccccceses v0 6 v0 © 
SRELLAC (per cwt.)— 41 0 40 6 
LN OFange ....ccceceeceeeeeeeeeees “40 @ 6 
TALLOW (per cwt.)— 
DACRE. ccceiccevcesatanaqes 19 0 19 0 
TIMBER— 
Swedish u/s 3X8 ...... perstd. 22/10,0 22/10,0 
- BAG KE cco >” 22;0/0) 22,0,;0 
“ ae aac 99 19/10/00 1910.0 
Canadian Spruce, Dis. ‘ 23,10,0 23 10,0 
PY Ssactiacceccdse perload 11,00 11/00 
AA: scensacuunsabee per std 35,0,0 3550/0 
i eak bcatieneamaal perload 27,00 27,0/0 
Honduras Mahogany logs c.it. 0,120 0 12,0 
English Oak Planks ...... =. 0,6,0 v0.60 
English Ash Planks ...... s° U,7,0 U,7/0 
VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— / 
ee a rr 2617.6 2615/0 
Rape, refined —......ccccccccccccees 355,00 35,00 
COitlOn-seed, CTUGE .....ceeeeereee 19.0,0 15,10,/0 
COCOMME CIUEE a ccccccceccccocces 17,/12,6 17,7/6 
FU Aasiéves Juicaecenaia 15;7;}6 15,00 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, Eng 9150 9150 
Oil Seeds, Linseed— 
La Plata, Mar. .....ccccccccscres 12,;10/0 12/6/3 
CIO ca ccinacceceeseccessuncecee 13,15,0 13/150 
& dd. . 
TUSPOMMEME .00..000000. per cwt. 32 «0 34 3 


+ These prices are for fuel oil for inland consumption—other than for use in Diesel-engined road vehicles—~ 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION 


[Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. 


The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in manner 


prescribed by Ordinance No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.| 


A SOUND BALANCE SHEET AND WELCOME 


SERIOUS CONDITIONS 


IMPORTANCE OF BRITISH 


EFFECTS OF WARFARE 


CHINA’S RECUPERATIVE 


MR G. 


The ordinary yearly general meeting of the shareholders of the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation was held in Hong- 
kong, on the 26th ultimo, Mr G. Miskin (the chairman) presiding 

The Chief Manager read the notice convening the meeting. 

The Chairman said:—Ladies ‘men,—Since our last 
annual meeting a knighthood has been conferred upon Sir Vandeleur 
Grayburn by His Majesty the King. 

During a period of unprecedented difficulty Sir Vandeleur has 

een both a tower of strength to the bank and a wise and able coun- 
I am sure that you will 


1 


and Gent! 


sellor in the financial affairs of the colony. 
join me in congratulating him very warmly upon the well-deserved 
honour which he has received. 

The report and statement of accounts having been in your hands 
for the required period, I will, with your permission, take them as 
read. 


RESULT OF YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


After making full provision for all known losses and contingencies, 
the net profits for the year amount to $15,432,216.84, to which 
must be added $3,340,789.84 brought forward from last year. 

After deducting the interim dividend of £400,000 paid at 1/2.5/8 


j available for distribution 


> 
and directors’ remunerat 


$12,127,542.35, which it is proposed to deal with as follows: — 


ion, there remains 


To pay a final dividend of £3 per share (subject 
to deduction of income tax) ... — .-- $7,744,537.82 
Transfer to bank premises re ie ee» 1,000,000.00 
Carry forward to new account... one eee =. 33 383,004.53 
$12,127,542.35 
The figures of our balance sheet have been converted at 1/2.7/8, 


the same as last year, so a comparison is an easy matter once more. 


NOTE ISSUE 


The principal change is in our note issue, which has increased by 
some $72,500,000 and is shown this year in two amounts, while 
on the other side Hongkong Government certificates of indebtedness 
show as a separate item of just over $170 millions as cover for our 
excess issue. 

The Hongkong Government now publish at stated periods the 
condition of the currency fund, from which it can be seen that well 
over 100 per cent. cover is held by them against the certificates of 
indebtedness which we hold. It is not only a great satisfaction to 
your board to know that our liability to the public is so well 
secured but also that the currency of the colony is in such a sound 
condition. 

Other changes in the balance sheet have not been very startling; 
bills payable are up about $6,750,000, current accounts up $51 
millions, while fixed deposits are down $29 millions. 

On the other side, cash with certificates of indebtedness is up 
$61 millions, securities up $23 millions, bills receivable up $46 
millions, while loans are down $26 millions. 


INTERESTS 


MISKIN ON 


RESULTS 


IN THE FAR EAST 


RECOGNISED BY GOVERNMENT 
ON TRADE 
POWER 


THE OUTLOOK 


Your directors are very glad to be able to present to you to-day 


such a sound balance sheet and a welcome profit and loss account 
at such a time. All known and likely losses have been amply pro 
vided um has been allocated for 


any possible losses which may come to light later on 


for, and in addition a moderate 


THE WAR 

Conditions in the Far East are to-day more serious than they 
have ever been in the history of our bank. “he two great nations 
of the Orient are at grips grimly determined to fight it out. All the 
efforts made in recent years to outlaw war through treaties, pacts 
broken down. So far from intervening to bring 
this conflict to an end, the leading Western countries are seen aligned 
into widely government; 
watching each other intently like boxers at the opening of their bout. 
Under such conditions British interests in the Far East might well 
be pictured in the eyes of His Majesty’s Government as only a small 
item in the sum total of the vast interests of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. Nevertheless, the indications are that the 
importance of the Far Eastern question is fully realised, and very 
welcome was the statement issued last August at a critical time in 
Shanghai which formally promised “ all possible measures to protect 
British at that port. We feel confident that 
when necessary and in face of every difficulty we can count on 


ints have 


and coven 


groups supporting opposed theories of 


lives and interests ” 
support for our legitimate interests. 

Few years have seen such contrasts as the past year in China, 
and it is a sad task to set about reviewing the political situation there 
during 1937. The year started so welf and ended so differently. 
In cach of the past few years your chairmen have uttered words of 
the dangers inherent in the unsatisfactory political 
Last year your chairman stated 
He men- 
tioned that negotiations between the two countries were, when he 
i ispense as a result of the Sian incident when General 
< was kidnapped. That affair, it now appears, was 


warning about 





relations between Japan and China. 


that relations with Japan dominated the political scene. 
spoke, in sl 
Chiang Kai-She! 
a key-point in Sino-Japanese relations. 

The result was an accession of strength to those Chinese who, 
rightly or wrongly, saw no hope of co-operation with Japan and 
advocated a policy of stern resistance to aggression. The subsequent 
meeting of the 3rd Plenary Session of the Central Executive Com 
mittee last February confirmed that line of action, which had already 
been made one of the main planks in the policy of the Kwangs 
leaders and of the Communists. From that time on it seems that 
the influence of those who wished for compromise and delay gradu 
ally waned. An understanding was reached with the Communist 
army and the way was prepared for action by a united China 4 


soon as the need should arise. 


HOPEFUL OUTLOOK CLOUDED 


You will remember that early in the year the liberal and friendly 
tone of the utterances of General Hayashi, then the Japanese Prim 
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Minister, and of Mr Sato, his Foreign Minister, caused a feeling of 
optimism in regard to the development of relations between the two 
countries. In China itself there were signs of stability and progress 
such as had not been apparent for many years. ‘The outlook was, 
in fact, hopeful, though we were aware that the cloud of Sino- 
Japanese distrust still hovered in an ill-omended way on the horizon. 
It is doubtful if this cloud could have been dissipated even with the 
pest will in the world. An accumulation of aggravations made it 
almost inevitable that a storm would have to take place before the 
sir could be cleared. But I do not propose to detain you with any 
comments about the causes and origins of the war (let us be frank 
and call it war outright). Our bank is in a delicate position because 
of its interests in all parts of the Far East, and at critical times like 
these the old proverb “ least said soonest mended ” proves its apt- 
ness. The easy and rapid transmission of news from one end of 
the world to the other is sometimes a mixed blessing. Too many 
spokesmen are in fact quite as bad as too many cooks. 


EFFECTS ON TRADE 


Let us turn from politics to trade. You all know how promising 
the situation was during the first half of the year. Prices were 
rising, the improvement in communications by rail, road and air 
was opening up the country more and more, the standard of living 
was improving owing to good crop conditions in the interior as well 
as the greater demand for export produce; furthermore, exchange, 
both internal and external, had never in our time remained for so 
long a period with such small variations. Proof of this satisfactory 
state of affairs can be seen in the Chinese Customs returns. At the 
end of July exports had increased 45 per cent. and imports 36 per 
cent. as compared with the same period in 1936. Later imports 
and exports of course fell off, the former more than the latter, but 
it is remarkable that at the end of the year the import and export 
figures together yet showed an increase of approximately 9 per cent. 
over 1936. 

The political barometer is still too low to warrant a forecast of 
fine weather for merchants in the near future. In Central China the 
channels of foreign trade are now affected as never before since 
the opening of the treaty ports Yet, may I be so bold as to suggest 
that for this very reason the catastrophe is perhaps magnified in the 
eyes of many. If, as seems likely, the Yangtsze Valley continues 
to suffer throughout the spring and summer, the effect on trade in 
general will naturally be serious, but there will be adjustments. 
A loss here will become a gain there, and I do not think it neces- 
sary to be too despondent. We shall have to wait a time for a real 
recovery, but the recuperative powers of both Japan and China are 
great, and will, in due course, be sure. Even now we see how 
China’s misfortunes are leading to developments in the Western 
provinces which might otherwise have been unattempted for decades. 
It is, however, of the greatest importance that peace on reasonable 
terms should not be long delayed. Otherwise the dislocations will 
be less easily repaired; there will be the danger of other countries 
becoming involved, while both combatants may be driven into 
desperate expedients which will deadlock all trade. 

Meantime we extend our deepest sympathy to the sufferers in the 
War areas, where the conditions have not been paralleled since the 
Taiping Rebellion of some 80 years ago. Distress is also great in 
the foreign communities. The Lord Mayor’s Mansion House Fund 
gave help at a most opportune moment, but further help is needed 
and the International Red Cross organisations at Shanghai and 
Hankow also deserve liberal support. I should further like to 
express a word of sympathy to the relations of the members of the 
British forces who lost their lives while serving at Shanghai, and 
to Sir Hughe Knatchbull-Hugessen at his misfortune in being 


seriously wounded when travelling from Nanking to Shanghai on 
official duty, 


MAINTENANCE OF STABILITY 


At a time like the present for obvious reasons it is impossible 
for those outside Government circles to make any reliable statement 
ot the currency and financial position of China, or for that matter 
of Japan. Wartime conditions prevail and must be faced with a 
ttalisation of the dislocations which they mean. However, due 
credit must be given to those who have directed China’s foreign 
exchange market during the year. Stability has been maintained, 
and in fact during the early part of the year, as threats of un- 
orthodox financial experiments were warded off, the new currency 
gained in strength and merchants showed increasing confidence. 

tre was, of course, valuable co-operation on the part of foreign 
banks, Moreover, a number of factors assisted towards equilibrium 
in the balance of payments: commodity prices were still rising; there 
had been two years of bumper crops; internal conditions were quieter 
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than for some time; the opening-up of the country was increasing 
the circulation of bank-notes; arrangements for the formation on 
sound and modern lines of a Central Reserve Bank were well 
advanced, and a fresh attempt at budget control had been initiated. 

Such was the situation when in July the first signs of a serious 
conflict were seen. In August, when the fighting broke out at 
Shanghai and bombs fell in the business centre of the Settlement, it 
was necessary to take steps to prevent panic, so restrictions were 
placed on the withdrawals of deposits in the Chinese banks. These 
measures were supplemented by what is known as the Wei-Wah, or 
blocked currency system, which permitted the constituents of the 
Chinese banks to transfer funds from one blocked account to another 
by means of Wei-Wah cheques or orders. This proved effective in 
preventing any large-scale panic flight from the currency though it 
was subjected to pressure for some time. Gradually the demand for 
foreign currencies declined appreciably and at the end of the year 
the problem was no longer so serious. 


SILVER AND FOREIGN DEBTS 


China’s interest in silver remains dependent on its conversion into 
a currency reserve fund in gold or foreign exchange. Thus, during 
the year, large amounts of silver were shipped from Hongkong to 
foreign countries on account of China. Last summer Dr H. H. 
Kung made an arrangement with Mr Morgenthau for the ear-mark- 
ing of gold against Chinese silver. This was supplementary to the 
agreement of May, 1936, under which the United States Treasury 
had already arranged to purchase regular and substantial amounts 
of silver from China and to provide facilities in United States dollar 
exchange for currency stabilisation purposes. No official figures are 
available to show what funds in gold or foreign exchange are held 
by the Chinese Government, and while abnormal conditions prevail 
we can hardly expect progress to be made in the publication of 
reliable statistics. 

At the beginning of 1937 the Chinese Government was still 
negotiating for a readjustment of certain foreign debts in arrears. 
In April the London Bondholders’ Committee, constituted to deal 
with such questions, recommended the acceptance of terms for a 
settlement of the Hukuang Railways Loan similar to those already 
adopted in readjustment of the Tientsin-Pukow Railway Loans. 
Two United States dollar loans were also put on a new basis, 
namely the Chicago Bank Loan and the Pacific Development 
Corporation Loan, both dating from 1919. Furthermore, 
the good work of settling up certain long outstanding advances 
and material debts to Government departments proceeded 
satisfactorily. 

The conclusion of agreements regarding the Chinese Govern- 
ment loans in default and the improved outlook in China to which 
I have already referred, had a favourable effect on Chinese bonds 
quoted on the London Stock Exchange and it was thought, early in 
the year, that it might shortly be possible to bridge the hiatus in 
the London issues of Chinese loans which had existed since the 
Reorganisation Loan of 1913. The Minister of Railways first 
initiated discussions regarding the possible flotation of loans for 
new railway construction in China. Subsequently, when Dr Kung 
was in London for the Coronation ceremonies, negotiations for the 
building of a railway from Canton across Kwangtung to Meihsien 
made progress. At the same time Dr Kung also broached the sub- 
ject of a loan to be used partly to provide additional assistance in 
the stabilisation of the Chinese currency and partly for the refund- 
ing of a portion of the domestic debt. We were consulted about 
this matter but no agreement was reached. We were, and are, 
bound by the agreement of 1920 between the International Con- 
sortium Group of banks, so we _ naturally sought the views 
of the other groups in regard to both these projects. They 
of course had to be left in abeyance when the Sino-Japanese conflict 
commenced. 


CUSTOMS REVENUE 


The Chinese Customs Revenue in 1937 amounted to no less than 
$342,000,000, an increase of $18,000,000 over 1936, thanks to the 
excellent start given in the first seven months of the year. You are 
aware that negotiations are proceeding in regard to the Customs 
tariff and administration in the areas controlled by the Japanese 
forces. It is hardly necessary for me to emphasise how important 
it is that the Customs Administration should remain as now con- 
stituted, and continue to be the sole instrument controlling Customs 
affairs throughout the whole country. The present administrative 
system has weathered political upheavals and civil strife over many 
years and the maintenance of its existing status and credit is 
unquestionably to the advantage of both China and Japan, in order 
that in due course the refinancing and rehabilitation of the country 
may proceed smoothly. I am glad to say that repeated assurances 
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have been given by the Japanese that the foreign loans will be 
respected. 

Sir Frederick Maze is in a difficult position. He is an official of 
the Chinese Government, but as Custodian of the revenues ear- 
marked for the service of important foreign loans he had certain 
responsibilities which are of an international nature. Bondholders 
of all countries look to him to steer a course between strongly 
conflicting currents. We are confident that with his customary tact 
and political sagacity he is doing his utmost to preserve the integrity 
of this important administration. As an international trustee he 
deserves international support. The foreign powers have in the past 
brought their influence to bear under similar circumstances and they 
arc, we understand, doing so now, particularly as the 
the “ Open Door” in China depends a good deal on the continued 
existence of an internationalised Customs Administration such as 
exists at the present time. 


retention of 


SALT 


The Salt Revenue in 1937 is reported to have been very much 
the same as in 1936 owing to further increased taxation, but the 
Salt Administration has unfortunately failed to maintain its control 
over the North China salt areas. This Administration has been in 
the situation of an ugly duckling alongside the favoured Customs, 
and it has therefore been rather neglected by its foster parents, the 
international Powers. Nevertheless it is important that the Customs 
and Salt should be treated on an equivalent basis, as the arguments 
used in the one case apply also in the other. The outstanding 
foreign loans secured on the Salt Revenues require a comparatively 
modest annual remittance of funds and the revenues collected should 
continue to be ample for these requirements. 

It is satisfactory to be able to note that, in spite of the war, the 
National Government has continued regularly to pay the foreign 
loan obligations secured on the Customs, Salt and Railways. 


SITUATION AT SHANGHAT 


Before I pass on to deal with other countries in which we 
you will expect me to say something about Shanghai since its status 


operat e, 


is likely to be a prominent subject once again in coming months. 
This is a matter which is of very great importance to all foreign 
business interests in Shanghai. We have seen the neutrality of a 
part of the International Settlement violated during the recent 
fighting. This would probably have been avoided if intervention 
had taken place in the early stages and thereby much loss of life 
and property might have been saved. The value of the existing 
Settlement regime cannot be questioned: one has only to visualise 
the situation had there been no Settlement at all to get justification 
for its continuance in an unimpaired form. If and when the Powers 
are prepared to negotiate and agree upon some new regime for 
Shanghai, then of course the situation will be altered, but in the 
meantime it seems to me and to your directors that, as a result of 
the recent events at Shanghai, we have sufficient cause to call for a 
strengthening rather than a weakening of the present Municipal 
Council Administration. There should, moreover, be guarantees 
which will ensure the strict observance of neutrality in regard to its 
boundaries. The difficulties of this Shanghai problem are immense, 
but they deserve the close attention of the Powers, whose responsi- 
bility it is to obtain at any rate a satisfactory modus vivendi if an 
agreement on a permanent basis cannot be found just yet. 


NO ILL-EFFECTS IN HONGKONG 


And now, to turn away from China, here in Hongkong we have 
been fortunate in that the misfortunes of China have not so far had 
any ill-effects on the Colony. In fact, many of our local industries 
have made satisfactory progress during the year. It is, however, 
certain that for real and lasting prosperity the Colony must rely 
upon normal and sound trading conditions in China, and the present 
struggle is therefore being watched with much anxiety. 

In Japan, foreign trade has continued to increase in value. The 
excess of imports was at one time unusually high, but the imposi- 
tion of stricter import controls effected a reduction and the year 
ended, according to the published returns, with the adverse balance 
somewhat over Yen 600,000,000. The war has, of course, 
brought in its train abnormal conditions in trade and finance and 
the future must be largely dependent on the outcome of events 
in China. 


In Manchukuo the expansion of trade figures has continued and 
there are indications that the opening-up of communications, coupled 
with several years of normal trade, is increasing the purchasing power 
of the people. 


State monopolies and supervision or control of indus- 
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tries and exchange are, however, making things increasingly difficul 
for foreign merchants and the “ Open Door” is now almost g thin 
of the past. In the coming year the question of extra territorial 
will have to be faced by the foreign powers with interests jn the 
country. 


WORLD TRADE 


World trade conditions, and especially conditions in the United 
States, affect in a varying degree trade in all the countries of the 
East. Thus fairly optimistic reports from India are qualifieg by 
doubts as to the state of world trade throughout the coming year, 
The rumours spread from America last April that the price of golf 
was likely to be reduced, had immediate repercussions of an adverse 
nature on the Philippine Islands and Malaya. The former was 
also affected by the labour troubles in America and, as in fact hap. 
pened generally throughout the world, in Malaya the last quarter of 
+_} l- ¢ 


‘ 2 y » < y ‘ \ } . « r - . 
1937 gave a slight set-back to the satisfactory conditions reported 


prior to that time 

In the Philippines increases in revenue and trade throughout the 
year reflect the prosperous state of the islands, but the unexpecte 
statement made by President Quezon last March in regard to putting 
forward the date of complete independence had an unsteadying 
effect. An early solution of this problem is very desirable, The 
trade situation is, generally speaking, good, and there is optimism 
about the future of mining. 

Our bank has faced many difficult periods in the seventy-three 
years of its existence and has seen many vicissitudes in China, A 
few months ago our Shanghai manager, Mr A. S. Henchman, com. 
mented that he found it extremely difficult to see the wood for the 
trees. He was trying to take a long view, and I think you will agree 
that it is not easy for us at the present moment to see clearly through 
the dense forest of gloom in which China and Japan stand, On 
both sides there are dangerous tendencies and pitfalls. We must 
move warily, keeping our eyes open, ready to welcome and tak 
advantage of the first ray of light. It is helpful and cheering to feel 
that His Majesty’s Government are keenly observing political events 
out here and are prepared to support British interests as and whe 
necessary. Trade can flourish only when confidence and enterprix 

hand. If the policy of His Majesty’s Government 
engenders confidence, then the Far Eastern merchant can be trusted 
to show enterprise. As an instance I should like to draw attention 
to the initiative and enterprise displayed during these critical month 
by the two leading shipping firms on the China coast and Yangtsz 
River—Messrs Jardine Matheson and Company, and Butterfield and 
Swire-—-whose stafls, in gallantly keeping their services operating, 
have set a fine example, worthy of the best traditions of the British 
mercantile marine. 


go hand in 


THE OUTLOOK 


At the present mornent the outlook is cheerless, and it is easy to 
become depressed at the prospect of a long series of difficulties in 
China, but I have tried to show you reasons for not regarding th 
future with too much pessimism. Foreign trade in the Far East has 
more than anywhere been built up by enterprise and by a readiness to 
face with courage obscure and unknown situations. I am confident 
that the British will lead the way in tackling the new problems and 
the changed conditions which we are likely to see out here during 
the next few years. As for the bank, it can be counted on to do its 
rightful share. 

One last word. I think you will all agree that we owe our appre 
ciation and thanks to the members of the staff who have worked in 
China throughout the past year. In each China port where we have 
branches there have been critical moments and difficult occasion 
which have in every case been faced with courage and ability. I feel 
you can rest assured that your interests are in good hands. 

With these remarks, ladies and gentlemen, I beg to propose the 
adoption of the report and accounts as presented, and after they have 
been seconded I shall be pleased to answer any question that mayb 
asked, to the best of my ability. 


MR WILLIAMSON'S REMARKS 


In rising to second the report, Mr S. T. Williamson said: —Mrt 
Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, it is with pleasure that I rise 0 
support the report and accounts as presented, and feel sure that | 
am voicing the wishes of shareholders in expressing our appreciation 
to those at the helm of this great financial institution which stands 
out as a lighthouse in the troubled sea of Far Eastern comment 
to-day. 

The chairman’s speech has been of a most com ; 
covering in detail the trend of Eastern trade, and Icaves nothing 
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calling for further comment, and I feel certain that it will be eagerly 
awaited by financial interests all over the world and be foremost in 
the important Far Eastern reviews of the year. 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The result of the year’s working must be considered to be highly 
satisfactory, especially when it is noted that a profit of $15,000,000 
js shown after paying all charges and making provision for bad and 
doubtful accounts and contingencies, which certainly is a magnificent 
showing under existing conditions. Heavy clouds still make their 
appearance on the financial horizon owing to the unfortunate clash 
between the two great Powers with whom we are so closely associated 
in Eastern Trade—there has already been an appalling loss of life 
and much misery, to say nothing of the huge expenditures and the 
heavy loss of trade. It is obvious that wars or incidents will 
undoubtedly have their serious repercussions and complications, and 
it is to be hoped that those controlling the destiny of these ancient 
empires will be able to arrive at an early solution of their differences. 

Your remarks, covering the Customs, Salt Administration and 
Railway Administrations, which are so deeply woven into the finan- 
cial fabric of China, are especially interesting and it is pleasing to 
note that assurances have been given regarding these interests which 
are so international in character. With you, we do realise the heavy 
responsibilities placed on the shoulders of Sir Frederick Maze, and 
we sincerely hope that he will be able safely to pilot all the inter- 
national interests involved to a successful issue. 

I am particularly pleased to note your reference to those who 
“go down to the sea in ships”; there are also many others serving 
on this coast besides those mentioned by you, and one and all have 
faced their arduous duties in a manner which certainly upholds the 
highest traditions of the Mercantile Marine and deserve the greatest 
appreciation of us all. 


TRIBUTE TO SIR VANDELEUR GRAYBURN 


I well remember our chief manager stating at the opening cere- 
mony of this building over two years ago that the bank up to that 
time had found nothing too small or too large to deal with; subse- 
quent events have proved with a vengeance that there was a great 
deal more than the ordinary banking facilities necessary to meet the 
abnormal conditions recently experienced, and we do realise the 
courageous manner in which Sir Vandeleur Grayburn has dealt with 
all matters appertaining to the successful carrying on of trade in its 
varying degrees. We are especially pleased that His Majesty the 
King bestowed upon him the honour of knighthood which we feel 
was so richly deserved—we know that he is proceeding at an early 
date to England on a well-earned holiday after his strenuous labours 
and our best wishes will go with him. 

Mr Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I now formally second the 
adoption of accounts as presented, and in doing so I wish to express 
our thanks to the board of directors, the chief manager and his very 
able staff, and I cannot let this opportunity pass without stating that 
we fully realise and appreciate all Mr A. S. Henchman, our Shanghai 
manager, and all those serving in China, have been able to accom- 
plish in the way of safeguarding our interests in the face of danger 
of every description. 

The Chairman: There being no questions. As proposed by myself 
and seconded by Mr S. T. Williamson, the motion now before the 
meeting is the adoption of the report and statement of accounts as 
Presented. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
NEW BUSINESS AGAIN A RECORD 


The one hundred and second annual meeting of the National 
Provident Institution for Mutual Life Assurance was held, on the 
llth instant, in London. 

Mr Robert E. Dickinson (the Chairman), in the course of his 
speech, said that he was sure the report would be regarded as 
evidence that the affairs of the Institution remained entirely satis- 
factory. During the past year they had issued policies for gross sums 
assured of over £2,500,000, and after deducting the amount re- 
assured the net amount remained at £2,126,000. Their new business 
figures for the sixth year in succession showed an advance, and not 
only did they constitute a new record but they had for the first time 
exceeded £2,000,000. The centenary pension policy introduced two 
years ago had again contributed well to the total. Mortality con- 


tinued to be very favourable, claims last year amounting to only 
£292,000. 


While their interest income was larger following the growth of 


their funds, the average gross rate earned during 1937, at £5 2s. 8d. 
per cent., was ls. 6d. per cent. less than that for the preceding 
year. 
assurance and annuity fund had increased by nearly £400,000. 


The result of the year’s working had been that the life 


In previous years he had stressed the importance of starting to 


take life assurance when young, and in this connection he drew 
attention to their “ coming man’s policy,” which was designed for the 
young man starting on his business career or on married life. 


Another new introduction was the “ child’s Magna Carta policy.” 


This was a form of deferred assurance for children, but it had the 
added attraction that substantial assurance on the life of the parent 
who effected the policy was provided during the period of deferment. 
In deciding with which office to place his life assurance a man had 
three main points to consider: 
premium and bonus rates, and the policy conditions generally. On 
each of these points the National Provident ranked very high, and 
they looked to their members to give them opportunities of proving 
this to their friends. 
helping to 
prosperity of the institution. 


the stability of the office, the 


They had a policy to suit every need, and in 


increase business members would be furthering the 


The report was unanimously adopted. 





LONDON AND LOMOND INVESTMENT 


TRUST LIMITED 
INCREASED REVENUE AND DIVIDEND 
HON W. B. L. BARRINGTON’S SPEECH 
The seventh ordinary general meeting of London & Lomond 


Investment Trust, Limited, was held, on the 17th instant, in Lordon. 
The Hon. W. B. L. Barrington (the chairman of the company) 


presided. 


The notice convening the meeting having been taken as read, Mr 


James F. Hay, of Messrs Grahams, Rintoul, Hay, Bell and Company 


(the secretaries), read the auditors’ report. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said:—The income received during the year ended January 31, 
1938, amounted to £88,199, as compared with £73,636 in the 
previous year. The net revenue, after charging expenses of manage- 
ment, interest and income tax, amounted to £44,079, an increase of 
£10,081. The directors recommend payment of a final dividend of 
33 per cent. (actual), making 6 per cent. for the year, as against 
54 per cent. for the year to January 31, 1937. 

You may have noticed that in our list of investments a new item 
appears in the shape of a £50,000 holding in 2} per cent. National 
Defence Bonds, 1944-48. This results from the investment of the 
profits obtained from the realisation of certain of our equities which 
we considered were overpriced. 


SURPLUS OF ASSETS 


The following summary shows the surplus of assets over liabili- 
ties and capital at January 31, 1938, as compared with the corre- 
sponding figures at the same date last year: — 





1938 1937 
Appreciation in Investments ... £93,960 £427,912 
Capital Reserve ue «-» 100,000 80,000 
General Reserve ‘ei ae 40,000 30,000 
Carry Forward... eee aaa 17,150 7,318 
£251,110 £545,230 








Notwithstanding the shrinkage in value of the investments, the 
figures at January 31, 1938, indicated a break-up value of over £200 
for every £100 of ordinary stock. 

As regards the future, I do not suppose there has ever been a more 
difficult time at which to estimate revenue, and I prefer not to 
prophesy. I can only again emphasise the conservative policy that 
we pursued last year. Unless there is an actual cataclysm, we should 
be able to maintain the present dividend for the current year. 

I should like to take this opportunity of expressing the board’s 
great appreciation of the invaluable services of Messrs Grahams, 
Rintoul, Hay, Bell and Company as managers and secretaries of your 
company. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 

The retiring director, Mr Wm. Walter Brock, was re-elected, and 
the auditors, Messrs Moores, Carson and Watson, chartered accoun- 
tants, were re-appointed. 
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AFRICAN THEATRES, LIMITED 


CONTINUED SUCCESS OF OPERATIONS 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


MR I. W. SCHLESINGER’S STATEMENT 


The seventeenth annual general meeting of shareholders of African 
Theatres, Limited, was held in the board room, Realty Trust 
Buildings, Simmonds Street, Johannesburg, on the 12th March, 
1938, Mr I. W. Schlesinger (chairman and managing director) 
presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the directors’ report, balance sheet and 
accounts as printed and circulated, Mr Schlesinger said :—Gentle- 
men, although this is but the seventeenth annual general meeting 
of the shareholders of African Theatres, Limited, as such, in point 
of fact it is the twenty-fifth since the inception of the business. In 
other words, this year we commemorate the silver anniversary of our 
entry into the field of theatrical and cinema enterprise; for, as many 
of you will remember, it was in May of 1913, under the title of 
African Theatres Trust, Limited, and with an initial cash capital of 
£12,500, that we laid the foundations of this company. 


IMMEDIATE SUCCESS OF COMPANY 


The success which attended the launching of that venture was 
immediate and remarkable, 
years, i.e. to 1921, trading pro 
were earned, and an organisation, unique in its entirety, had been 
built up. By 1921, having completely outgrown its original frame- 
work and requiring additional funds with which to finance an exten- 
sive building programme, it became apparent that the company would 
have to be reconstructed. Accordingly, this was done, African 
Theatres Trust, Limited, selling its entire undertaking to this com- 
pany, which had been formed for that purpose with a capital of 
£500,000. The vendor’s consideration was a fully-paid allotment of 
400,000 shares of the face value of £1 each in the capital of the 
new concern, leaving 100,000 shares, which were taken up, at par, by 
public subscription. At the time to which I refer African Theatres 
Trust, Limited, was capitalised at £75,100, so that, in disposing of 
its assets in the manner mentioned, its members benefited to the 
extent of 324,900 bonus shares in the capital of African Theatres, 
Limited. 

Incidentally, I would mention that the opportunity of this recon- 
struction was taken of eliminating from the new title the word 
“ Trust,” the import of which had been generally misunderstood. 
From that point onward African Theatres, Limited, without any 
alteration in objects, direction, or control, continued in the same 
path as its predecessor down to January, 1932, when, for reasons 
which are well known to you, the operative side of its activities was 
made over to a subsidiary—now the well-known African Consoli- 
dated Theatres, Limited. This company, African Theatres, Limited, 
thereupon became what is termed a holding company, and has re- 
mained so to the present time. Such then is a brief account of the 
mutations which have occurred in the character and set-up of our 
business since incorporation twenty-five years ago under the style of 
African Theatres Trust, Limited. 


so much so that during the ensuing eight 


its of nearly half a million pounds 





GROWTH OF EARNINGS 


Having already mentioned that during the years prior to the 
formation of the present company, the profits earned by its pre- 
decessor amounted to nearly half a million sterling, the bulk of 
which, it should be noted, was ploughed back in strengthening 
and expanding the business, I will now afford you a view of the 
earning power which African Theatres, Limited, has evidenced 


since it took over in 1921. The statement is as follows. (See foot 
of next column.) 
In the accompanying table gross earnings have amounted 


to £2,872,708 and net profits to £1,513,378, of which (subject to 
your acceptance of our present recommendations) £1,183,333 will 
have been distributed in the form of dividends, producing an aver- 
age annual rate of over 13 per cent.. For the year 1932, which was 
the vortex of a world-wide depression, the dividend was passed, but 
with that solitary exception, in each of the other seventeen years 
trading profits have justified a declaration. 


STRONG RESERVE POSITION 


Concurrently with the distributions set out above, the company 
has maintained a consisient policy of building up adequate reserves, 
At December 31, 1937, those funds stood at £329,244, representing 
over 60 per cent. of the issued capital, the incidence of 
which is reflected in the statement without being specifically shown 
therein. A progressive yet prudent management of the company’s 
affairs has created other substantial reserves upon which I shall 
touch later. I must not, however, detain you with further particulars 
which relate to the past. I have said enough, I hope, to show that 
the record to date of this and the former company in the matter 
of earnings and distributions, based upon the total amount sub. 
scribed in cash as working capital—which at no time has exceeded 
the sum of £175,100— is one of which any body of shareholders may 
be justifiably proud. In saying this I would not have you forget 
the modest beginnings from which we sprang, nor that the position 


of financial strength to which we have attained, as likewise our 
e ence in the e ainment business, have been won in the face of 
periodic visitations of acute commercial depression and lamentable 


national and civil strife, which at various times during the past 
twenty-five years have militated against this country’s normal 


RECORD TRADING RESULTS 


Coming now to the accounts which are before you, I am pleased 
vilee meeting to be able to say that the trading results 


we are called upon to consid 


at this silver jut 
*r are better than any previously pro- 
duced—gross earnings, and net profits surpassing the previous year’s 
high water mark by £20,000. As you know, African Theatres, 
Limited, has two sources of revenue only, i.e. rentals accruing from 
properties leased to our operating subsidiary, and dividends from 
investments in other subsidiary and allied concerns, all identified with 
theatrical and cinema enterprise. 
In the present accounts that income is given as under: — 
£98,576 
ass £132,520 


Property rents ‘an 000 


Dividends received _— ion 


A total of 251,396 


An increase in the former, over the previous year, of £4,880, and 
in the latter of £17,100; indicating that the volume of business trans- 





Divi- Amount 
Gross Net dend of Rate Carry 
Year ended Earnings Profits Nos. Dividend % _ forward 


£ h £ £ 


28 Feb., 1922 ... 130,201 62,792 1/2 30,000 6 26,09 
»> 1923 ... 104,019 36,266 3 35,000 7 27,358 

31 Dec., 1923 ... 104,080 47,529 4 33,333 8 41,554 
10 months 

31 Dec., 1924 ... 124,978 54,257 5/6 62,500 12} 33,311 
» 1925 ... 152,556 73,309 7/8 75,000 15 31,620 
»> 1926 ... 190,321 96,599 9/10/11 85,000 17 43,219 
» 1927 ... 201,104 97,489 12/13 90,000 18 50,708 
»» 1928 ... 205,271 83,455 14/15/16 100,000 20 34,163 
»» 1929 ... 208,008 82,310 17/18 75,000 15 41,473 
y> 1930 ... 223,302 90,236 19/20 75,000 15 56,709 
y»> 1931 ...207,650 54,674 21 50,000 10 61,383 
» 1932... 87,780 10,572... sii Bi 955 
»> 1933 ... 133,941 75,463 22 50,000 10 ~~ 1,418 
»» 1934... 146,557 84,581 23 50,000 10 10,99 
» 1935 ... 172,129 114,988 24 75,000 15 25,967 
» 1936 ... 229,415 167,840 25/26 137,500 27} 31,327 
» 1937 ... 251,396 188,458 27/28 100,000 20 94,786 
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acted by the companies providing this revenue had been well main- 
tained throughout the period during which it arose. Against this 
increased revenue, we have to offset a slight addition of £1,154 in 
overhead expenses: the whole resulting in a balance of £188,458 
being carried to profits appropriation account, via which, and sub- 
ject only to accrued taxation, we are enabled to show in the balance 
sheet a residue of net profit amounting to £169,786. Our recom- 
mendations dealing with the allocation of the net profits available 
for distribution are as set out in the directors’ report to which I shall 
relur later. 


THE BALANCE-SHEET 


Items comprising the balance sheet are as follows: —Share capital 
authorised and issued at £500,000 
Debentures.—Originally an issue of £500,000 secured by a 
specific mortgage over certain properties as shown, by a process 
of annual redemption the amount outstanding has now been 
reduced to £304,000. Normally, the residue then current is 
redeemable at December 31, 1947, but in terms of the relative 


remains unaltered. 


trust deed, the company may retire the balance at any earlier 
date. Meantime, it continues to redeem at the rate of £25,000 
per annum. 


Creditors :— 
Secured by first mortgages over certain 
properties £544,763 
Open accounts (secured and unsecured) 82,726 


£627,489 
Compared with the previous year, this item reflects an increase of 
£140,417, made up as follows:— 
£98,436 
41,981 


First mortgages ... oe eve eee 


Open account eee eee eee eee 
£140,417 


The heavier liabilities appearing in this balance sheet arise from 
the acquisition of further real estate in several of the larger towns 
of the Union, and the erection thereon of super-cinemas and theatres 


of the most modern design. The finance necessary in this connec- 


tion was obtained through the customary channel of First Mortgage 
Bonds, which accounts for the expansion in that section of our in- 
debtedness. In addition thereto allowance has to be made for a 
great number of building construction costs not covered by mort- 
gage money, and which at December 31 last were outstanding under 
the heading of open accounts. The increases reflected in this item 
of the balance sheet are thus briefly explained, but should further 
information be sought I shall be pleased. before the termination of 
these proceedings, to supply such other particulars as may be 
required. 


RESERVE ACCOUNT £329,244 


It will be appreciated that this. is not a reserve against any specific 
liability, obligation, or commitment on the part of the company. 
It is a fund which, in the main, has been built up out of trading 
profits by periodic allocations voted in general meeting, and is avail- 
able for any contingency which might arise. Commencing with an 
amount of £116,540 (the excess in value of assets acquired from 
African Theatres Trust, Limited, over and above the consideration 
paid by this company) each year, where it has been found expedient 
$0 to do, a sub ial proportion of the available annual working 
surplus has been transferred to this account, until, as you will see, 
at the close of last year it reflected a balance of £329,244. The 
stability lent our general financial condition by the presence of this 
teserve fund need not be emphasised. 


PROFITS APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT 


I have indicated that the amount carried to the balance sheet from 
Profits appropriation account is £169,786, and will defer further 
comment until moving the resolutions, of which notice has been 
given you in the directors’ report. 


CONTINGENT LIABILITIES 


These are unchanged, excepting, of course, that as the obligations 
from which they arise are reduced in accordance with the relative 
agreements, so does this company’s contingent liability as guarantor 
become less and less. ‘The two subsidiaries on whose behalf we act 
a surety in this connection are earning good profits and well able 
to discharge all the liabilities they have incurred. Consequently, the 
risk of our guarantees being called up is so remote as to be practically 
Non-existent. 
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THE ASSETS 


On the asset side of the balance sheet we firstly have Properties— 
land, theatre buildings, etc.—at cost, £1,208,506, a reduction in 
value of the previous year’s figure of £153,087. Offsetting this con- 
traction you will observe that Share and Debenture Investments, 
£516,266, and Sundry Debtors and Loans, £205,018, Less Reserve 
£2,000—£203,018, reflect an amalgamated increase of £322,876. 
The reason for this rearrangement in our main assets lies in the fact 
that during the year we made over to four subsidiary companies, 
formed for the purpose, the equity we held in certain sites, and the 
partially constructed theatre buildings thereon. As and by way of 
payment these subsidiaries did three things. They relieved us of all 
the indebtedness we had contracted against the security of the pro- 
perties in question: assumed responsibility for the balance of moneys 
to become due under building contracts in progress at the several 
situations, and allotted to us fully paid shares for the residuary value. 
In this way we were able to preserve intact investments made in the 
sites and buildings now referred to, also to disencumber our balance 
sheet of existing and future liabilities incurred in the same connec- 
tion. In due course a large portion of the amount shown against 
sundry debtors and loans, namely £205,018, will be translated into 
further shareholdings in the four subsidiary property-owning com- 
panies to which I have referred. It was not convenient, however, 
that this should be done prior to December 31st last, and, as a 
temporary measure, the position was allowed to remain in the present 
form. 


THE CASH POSITION 


Cash in hand and at bankers is a self-explanatory item, and 
completes the component headings of the balance sheet, in which you 
will observe the assets total £1,930,520—that is, £171,745 higher 
than last year. 

The surplus disclosed in the balance sheet is £999,031, arrived at 
as follows: — 


Total assets ... za nee £1,930,520 
Deduct— 


Total liabilities— 


Debentures ~ “ai .-. £304,000 
Secured creditors ... iva ..- £544,763 
Open accounts... ‘ia ene Gaeta 931,489 


Producing surplus net assets of ee 999,031 

The figure just quoted, namely, £999,031, is but the apparent 
surplus of assets over liabilities: for, although undisclosed, the 
accounts contain other surpluses which are just as tangible as those 
already noted. These relate to our properties and share investments, 
in both of which respects intrinsic value greatly exceeds the book 
value. Recent appraisements by sworn Government valuators estab- 
lish that our holdings of real estate, and the theatre buildings, etc., 
erected thereon, are worth in round figures £1,600,000; in other 
words, £391,494 more than is declared in the balance sheet. 


AFRICAN CONSOLIDATED THEATRES HOLDING 


Similarly with our share and debenture investments. Here, too, an 
even greater allowance has to be made, for, included therein at par 
value, I would ask you to note, is the holding we have in our opera- 
tive company, African Consolidated Theatres, Limited. The 
authorised and issued capital of that highly prosperous subsidiary is 
£1,000, divided into one thousand shares of the face value of £1, 
each fuily paid, seven hundred and eighty of which are owned by 
African Theatres, Limited, and stand in the books at the nominal 
figure of £780. Over the past five years to December 31, 1937, the 
dividends we have received from this source have averaged £95,940 
per annum. Therefore, valuing these shares on the basis of a 10 per 
cent. return being the equivalent of par, they are then worth over 
£1,200 per share, resulting in a surplus of £935,220 over and above 
the figure for which we have taken credit. 

Summarised then, this aspect of our position becomes as follows: — 





Surplus assets as shown in the balance sheet ... £999,031 
Property account—surplus on valuation 391,494 
African Consolidated Theatres shares—surplus 
on valuation 935,220 
Total net assets and undisclosed surplus at 
December 31, 1937 . £2;325,745 


ENHANCED VALUE OF PROPERTIES 


In these calculations no allowance has been made for the steady 
appreciation which has been occurring in the market value of the real 
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estate assets of our property-owning subsidiaries As you know, we 
either own outright or have a controlling interest in a dozen or more 
subsidiaries of that nature. None of them, however, has given reflec- 
tion in their respective accounts to the enhanced value of their central 
city and suburban properties in Johannesburg, and other progressive 
centres in the Union. Consequently, a consolidated statement of 
our financial condition, at the close of this the twenty-fifth year from 
the date of the original company’s establishment in 1913, would 
disclose a further substantial surplus arising from the consideration 
now indicated. In all, therefore, you must agree that the element of 
Security standing behind an investment in the shares of this company 
is present to a point which is altogether exceptional. 


THE PROPOSED PREFERENCE ISSUE 


Before submitting the resolutions arising out of the directors’ 
report, I wish to say a word concerning an issue of preference shares 
which the board had in contemplation, and to which I made refer- 
ence in my address to shareholders at last year’s meeting. On that 
occasion I indicated that we were considering a funding operation 
which would have had the effect of replacing all fixed and floating 
indebtedness by a cumulative preference issue of an amount sufficient 
for that purpose, and leaving a margin adequate to absorb new 
building construction then and now in progress. This project was 
very carefully surveyed and practical steps taken to carry it through. 
Unfortunately, however, the completion of our arrangements syn- 
chronised with a severe break in the world’s financial markets, and, 
after much deliberation, we decided to postpone the issue until a more 
propitious time, when its success could be assured. The matter has 
not been shelved, and although I cannot say exactly when we shall 
take it up again, when we do, existing shareholders will receive 
preferential consideration. 

Incidentally, I would mention that, although statements have 
appeared in the Press to the effect that the London Stock Exchange 
had been approached as a preliminary to this suggested flotation, 
and, in view of prevailing conditions, had withheld consent, such 
reports are entire fabrications. No such approach, directly or in- 
directly, was made, neither was that course even remotely contem- 
plated: any rumours to the contrary can, therefore, be discredited. 
When originally broaching this subject I undertook that, should it 
assume concrete form, shareholders would receive direct and prior 
advice from the company’s secretary—and I take this opportunity of 
renewing that promise. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


We have now to deal with the amount available for distribution, 
which, as shown in profits appropriation account is £169,786 4s. 1d., 
an improvement upon last year of £25,958 16s. 7d. The particulars 
are as follows:— 

£ ee 


Net profit for the year... ove ... 188,458 16 7 


Add: 
Amount brought forward, after providing 
for the charges voted at the previous 


annual general meeting ... oan 31,327 7 6 
219,786 4 1 
Deduct: 


Interim dividend No. 27 at the rate of 10 


per cent. paid in August, 1937 ... 50,000 0 O 





£169,786 4 1 


Out of this we recommend an allocation of £25,000 to general 
reserve, bringing that fund to £354,244. There will then remain 
£144,786 4s. 1d., of which we propose to distribute £50,000 as and 
by way of final dividend No. 28—at the rate of 10 per cent., making, 
with the interim dividend of 10 per cent. paid last August, a total 
distribution of 20 per cent. for the year. Having satisfied these 
charges we shall carry forward to the next account an amount of 
£94,786 4s. 1d., which, as you will see, exceeds by £63,459 the 
amount brought forward into the present accounts. 


UPKEEP OF PROPERTIES 


It is pointed out in the directors’ report that the reduction in the 
rate of this year’s final dividend, and the consequent larger carry- 
forward, arise from the renovation and maintenance demands which 
our theatres and cinema houses continue to make upon us in an 
ever-increasing degree. Many of our properties, particularly those 
in suburban districts and smaller towns, were erected years ago, when 
in structural design, acoustics, ventilation and comfort generally, 


ideas were very different from what they are to-day. To meet the 
requirements of the public, and to keep in line with innovations 
which are being constantly introduced in this specialised branch of 


architecture, building construction and interior equipment, we have 


to expend large sums of money. The programme assigned to the 
current year is heavier than usual, and, being in the nature of a 
capital outlay, we have thought it desirable to make special Provision 
therefor, and much of the surplus which we propose be not distri. 
buted will be applied to the purpose named. 

I now move that the directors’ report, balance sheet and accounts 
be adopted. In doing so I wish you to know that the current year’s 
prospects are very bright. Conditions prevailing throughout South 
Africa in all trades and industries and in every division of commerce 
continue to be most favourable, every index suggesting that the 
prosperity which this country has experienced during the past few 
years has now become a settled feature of its general business actiyj. 
ties. In view of this, it will not surprise you to know that the trading 
returns of African Consolidated Theatres, Limited, whence our main 
income is drawn, are more than well maintained, and the same may 
also be said of our other subsidiary and allied companies. I there. 
fore anticipate that the next succeeding accounts will disclose g 
further expansion in our earnings, with a corresponding improvement 
in the resultant net profit. 

The chairman’s resolution, having been duly seconded, was carried 
unanimously, whereupon he intimated that it was the company’s 
intention to pay the final dividend of 10 per cent. on April 30th to 
all shareholders registered on March 31, 1938. 

The retiring directors, Messrs I. W. Schlesinger, D. H. Barnett 
and W. F. White, were re-elected. for the usual term, the retiring 
auditors, Messrs Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths, Annan and Company, 
were also re-elected. 

The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to the chairman, 


HUNGARIAN GENERAL CREDITBANK 
NEW GENERAL MANAGER 


AMALGAMATION WITH HUNGARIAN GENERAL 
SAVINGS BANK 


At the meeting of the board of the Hungarian General Creditbank, 
held on March 9th, Dr Tibor de Scitovszky announced that, the 
task he had set himself on entering the service of the bank being 
accomplished, he had come to the decision to resign his post as 
general manager, hereby realising an earlier intention. The board 
took cognisance of Dr de Scitovszky’s decision with the deepest 
regret, expressing their appreciation and gratitude for the excellent 
and untiring werk which Dr de Scitovszky devoted to the bank 
during 16 years, often amidst difficult economic conditions. The 
board elected Dr de Scitovszky as its vice-chairman and received 
with great satisfaction his assurance that, though unable to continue 
the direct administration of the bank, he was ready to take part in 
the management of its affairs also in the future in his quality both 
as member of the board and as vice-chairman. 

The board decided to offer the post of general manager to Dr 
Tihamér Fabinyi, who, owing to his outstanding gifts, capacity and 
experience in economic questions, seems exceptionally qualified to 
manage the affairs of the Hungarian General Creditbank and to 
direct the expansion of business that is in store for the Creditbank. 

The board further decided to move to the general meeting of its 
shareholders, to be held on March 29th, the amalgamation of the 
Hungarian General Savings Bank Company, Limited. In virtue 
of this proposition the Hungarian General Creditbank is going t0 
allot to the shareholders of the amalgamated Hungarian General 
Savings Bank Company, Limited, one share of its own in exchange 
for five Hungarian General Savings Bank shares. 

In proposing the above amalgamation the board of the bank was 
led by the conviction that this transaction constituted an important 
step towards reducing the framework of the Hungarian credit sys 
tem, this being an integral part also of the economic programme of 
the Government, and that, partly owing to several transactions of 
recent date, all preliminary conditions required for the successful 
execution of the proposed merger as well as for the carrying on of 
the bank’s expanding business have been fulfilled with regard to the 
mobility of the bank and in every other respect. 

In accordance herewith, the meeting of the board of the Hun- 
garian General Savings Bank Company, Limited, held 
March 9th, likewise decided to move to the extraordinary general 
meeting of the shareholders, to be held on the 29th inst., the amal- 
gamation of that bank with the Hungarian General Creditbank, the 
former merging into the Hungarian General Creditbank. 
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NORTH METROPOLITAN ELECTRIC 
POWER SUPPLY COMPANY 


CONTINUED EXPANSION IN VOLUME OF BUSINESS 
INCREASE OF OVER 93,000,000 UNITS SUPPLIED 
LORD ASHFIELD’S REVIEW 


The ordinary general meeting of the North Metropolitan Electric 
Power Supply Company was held, on the 15th instant, at Caxton 
Hall, Westminster, London. 

Sir James Devonshire, K.B.E., M.1.E.E. (Deputy-Chairman), who 
presided in the absence of Lord Ashfield, read the speech prepared 
by the latter as follows: Those of you who have had an opportunity 
to study the report and accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1937, will, I think, agree that the record for the year is satisfactory; 
there was no falling off in the rate of progress which, happily, your 
company has experienced for several years past, and the volume of 
business transacted once again shows considerable expansion when 
comparison is made with the figures for the previous year. The 
number of units of electricity supplied by the company in the year 
1937 was 690,800,000, and this total represents an increase of 
93,200,000 units, or 15.6 per cent., as compared with the total for 
1936. 


CONSUMPTION PER CONSUMER STILL GROWING 


As in previous years, the total consumption of electricity has 
increased at a greater rate than the number of consumers. In other 
words, the consumption per consumer is still growing. It would, of 
course, be misleading to refer to the consumption per consumer in 
relation to the total number of consumers, because of the disparity 
which exists in the consumption by the various classes of consumers, 
For example, the electricity consumed annually by one large power 
user might well be equivalent to that consumed by a large number of 
domestic consumers. But if we take the units supplied to domestic 
consumers only it will be found that the average consumption during 
last year was 709 units, which represents an increase of 102 units per 
consumer, or nearly 17 per cent., compared with the previous year. 
If the comparison is taken back for a few years it is even more 
striking. In 1930 the average annual consumption per domestic 
consumer was only 487 units, and in 1934 it was only 527 units. 
Since 1930, therefore, the average domestic consumption per annum 
within the areas of our distribution undertakings has grown by no 
less than 45 per cent. From these figures it will be apparent that the 
rate of growth is increasing, and the last year has seen a more pro- 
nounced upward movement in consumption than we have experienced 
before. 

The reason for this very considerable expansion in domestic con- 
sumption is to be found in the growing appreciation among ail 
classes of the population of the convenience and economy of 
electricity in the home, and also, I venture to suggest, in the liberal 
and progressive policy which has been pursued by your company 
in the matier of rates of charge. I have referred at length when 
addressing you in previous years to the effect of the level of charges 
upon consumption, and on this occasion I would only add that the 
policy pursued by your company has, in the opinion of the directors, 
been justified by the results. A further stimulating factor has been, 
I think, the efforts of our sales and service organisation. 


BOARD'S POLICY JUSTIFIED 


If you will turn to the report and accounts you will find evidence 
that the policy pursued by the company in the past has been amply 
justified. For the year 1937 the balance from working amounts to 
£881,014. The gross revenue from the sale of electricity amounted 
to £2,529,864, an increase of 15 per cent. when compared with the 
previous year. The receipts from the wiring of premises and sales 
of electrical fittings and apparatus amounted to £433,676, an in- 
crease of 16 per cent. Sundry receipts amounted to £71,719. The 
total gross revenue for the year, therefore, amounted to £3,035,259, 
a compared with £2,633,795 for the previous year—an increase of 
1S per cent. 

The operating expenses incurred in 1937 in order to earn these 
receipts amounied to £2,154,245, as against £1,810,015 for the pre- 
vious year. ‘The principal reasons for the increase of £344,230, 
which is equivalent to an increase of 19 per cent., are two-fold. 
The first is that the quantity of electricity generated by the company 
and imported from the Central Electricity Board has in total in- 
creased by roundly 16 per cent.; and the second is that the average 
cost per unit generated and imported has risen by nearly 6 per cent. 
The principal factor contributing to the greater cost of electricity 
18 the price of coal, which in 1937 rose to new high levels. It is 
Probable that further increases in the price of coal will occur, and 
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these, together with the rising tendency of prices for all supplies 
generally, point to a further advance in our expenses during the 
current year. It will be appreciated that the rise which has taken 
place during the last year or so in the level of our operating ex- 
penses is serious when considered in relation to the company’s 
charges to consumers, and that a continued increase in the costs 
of operation may render it necessary to reconsider the present rates 
of charge for electricity supplied. 

The difference between the figures of gross revenue and operating 
expenses which I have given you represents the balance from working 
of £881,014. The amounts received by way of interest and divi- 
dends on our investments, less the loss incurred on the sale of 
certain investments which it was necessary to realise during the year 
and the amount written off the investments, totalled £23,935. The 
balance brought forward from the last account was £63,666. The 
available balance is therefore £968,615, which is £63,310 more than 
the sum available at the close of the previous year. 


ALLOCATION OF PROFITS 


On the other side of the net revenue account you will see that the 
disbursements in respect of interest on mortgages, debenture stocks 
and loans amounted to £80,627. There is no change in the alloca- 
tion to the reserve fund for the 5 per cent. mortgages, or in the 
amount allocated to the 4 per cent. debenture stock redemption fund. 
The next item in the account relates to the redemption fund for the 
34 per cent. debenture stock; this debenture stock was issued at the 
end of 1935, and the allocation of £15,625 represents the first of the 
charges in respect of the sinking fund established under the trust 
deed. The allocation to the depreciation and reserve account is 

374,082, which compares with £337,352 for the previous year; and 
the last allocation is £30,000 to the contingency account, which is 
the same as the amount placed to this account in 1936. After 
making these deductions there remains for appropriation the sum of 
£436,518, and your directors recommend that this sum should be 
applied in the payment of the dividend on the 6 per cent. cumulative 
preference stock, involving £84,000, and a dividend on the ordinary 
stock of 10 per cent., of which 4 per cent. has already been paid, 
amounting to £278,151. If these appropriations are approved, there 
will remain a balance of £74,367 to be carried forward to the 
accounts of the current year, or £10,701 more than the sum brought 
forward from the accounts for 1936. 


THE REAL RETURN ON CAPITAL INVESTED 


While the dividend on the ordinary stock recommended by your 
directors is at the rate of 10 per cent. for the year, I would remind 
you that large amounts of ordinary stock have been issued from time 
to time at a substantial premium. If, therefore, allowance is made 
for these issues, the return on the ordinary stock is much less than 
10 per cent. I would also remind you that it has been the company’s 
policy for many years to invest its reserve funds in the business 
instead of in outside securities. The consequence of this policy, that 
is the issue of ordinary stock at a premium and the investment of 
reserves in the business, is that the nominal amount of issued capital 
is considerably less than the total amount which has been expended 
on capital works. To obtain a true view of the position it is neces- 
sary to include the Power Station Company. The total nominal 
issued capital of the two companies at December 31st last amounted 
to £8,723,704, but their capital expenditure at that date amounted 
to £12,670,528, a difference of £3,946,824, which has been financed 
out of reserves. For the year 1937 the total amount disbursed, or 
which it is now recommended should be disbursed, in the payment of 
interest and dividends of both companies amounts to £546,011. 
The average return upon the capital invested in the two undertakings 
as represented by their capital expenditure is, therefore, only 4.32 per 
cent. for the year. 

It has been my privilege to preside at your annual meetings for 
nine years, and on each occasion I have had the pleasure of present- 
ing to you results which have showed an improvement on those for 
the previous occasion. Year by year the accounts have reflected the 
progressive development of your undertaking. We have been singu- 
larly fortunate in the years that have passed, and when I look to the 
future I see no reason why we should not anticipate a continuance 
of our good fortune. The rate of development may be modified, but 
I am confident that the trend of our affairs will continue in an 
upward direction. 

This concludes Lord Ashfield’s speech. If, after I have moved the 
resolution concerning the report and accounts and the dividends, any 
stockholder would desire to have further information, I shall be 
pleased to amplify what Lord Ashfield has said. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and the 
proceedings terminated with votes of thanks to Sir James Devonshire, 
the chairman of the meeting, and to Lord Ashfield, the chairman of 
the company. 
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SCOTTISH POWER COMPANY, LIMITED 


STEADY DEVELOPMENT AND PROGRESS 





The twenty-eighth annual general meeting of the Scottish Power 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 11th instant, at the Caledonian 
Hotel, Edinburgh. 

Mr George Balfour, M.P. (the 
continued to reveal steady de 
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METROPOLITAN ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


IMPROVED RESULTS 
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GEO. W. KING, LIMITED 


RECORD OUTPUT 





The first annual general meeting of Geo. W. King, Limited, was 
held, on the 16th instant, at the Institute of Chartered Accountants, 
London. 7 

Mr A. C. Herring, V.C., A.C.A., who presided, said: —This is 
our first annual general meeting as a public company, and I am glad 
to say that the financial year which has just closed has been a success- 
ful one. The output of the company has been quite considerably in 
excess of anything which has ever been achieved in the past. 

The total profit available amounts to £23,158 Os. 11d. Your 
directors recommend the payment of a dividend on the ordinary shares 
of 10 per cent., less tax. 

During the year under review, not only has the turnover of the 
company increased, but the Conveyor Department, in particular, has 
been successful in breaking new ground. These conveyors are now 
manufactured to carry an infinite variety of goods, such as omni- 
buses, motor cars and practically all their components, refrigerators, 
bicycles, furniture, pickles, washing machines, electrical fittings, 
bricks, paper, glass, bananas, etc., with a consequent speeding-up 
and saving of costs in those factories and warehouses where they 
are installed. It is interesting to note that our conveyors are now 
being used by some of the largest and most successful companies in 
the country. 


EQUIPMENT FOR AIRCRAFT FACTORIES 


The amount of re-armament work which we have done is com- 
paratively small, but in the aircraft industry we have recently 
developed conveying equipment for use in the manufacture of both 
military and commercial aircraft. We have received the contract for 
installing this equipment in the new shadow aircraft factory at 
Speke, work on which is now nearing completion. I think I am right 
in saying that we are the only people who have specially designed 
and produced conveyors for dealing satisfactorily with aeroplanes in 
course of construction, and the consequent saving of labour and 
specding-up of work makes us optimistic of expansion in this 
direction. 

Although your company at the moment may be a comparatively 
small one, the work which it undertakes is most important and 
specialised in nature. We feel that there will be a good demand for 
our conveyors not only in good times but also in bad times, as it is 
then that manufacturers look.for means of reducing their costs, and 
conveyors are a very vital factor for such saving. 

Another branch of engineering which to some extent is allied to 
conveyors and has therefore received our attention is that of hoists 
and cranes. We have now a complete range of hoisting gear, from 
patent rope blocks suitable for lifting hundredweights to electric 
hoists capable of lifting and travelling five tons, and these have met 
with a ready sale. : 

Our high-speed cranes have been designed to meet modern condi- 
tions, and they are now being used by some of the largest motor-car 
manufacturers in this country, where their special features have been 
appreciated, 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY DEPARTMENT 


So far I have only commented on one department of your business, 
but there are two others which have contributed to this year’s results 
and which are good potential profit-earners, namely the agricultural 
machinery and sliding-door-gear departments. 

The agricultural engineering department is playing its part in the 
Production of equipment and buildings for the agricultural industry, 
where we think we are able to apply a higher standard of engineer- 
ing technique than is usually given to this subject. We have also 
started a building section of this department, and we are in a position 
now to carry out contracts for farms built on the most scientific and 
labour-saving plans and complete in every detail. 

The sliding-door-gear department has also developed satisfactorily 
during the year. This department manufactures door-gears from the 
lightest type suitable for chicken-houses to heavy systems suitable for 
doors Weighing many tons. 

With regard to the prospects for the ensuing year, your company 
8 well equipped, well managed, and in a strong financial position, 
and the orders already executed this year and in hand at the moment 
are in excess of the corresponding figure for a year ago. In addition, 
only a small proportion of the factories in this country have so far 
been equipped with mechanical conveyors. I think it is only a ques- 
lion of time before practically every up-to-date factory will have 
conveyors installed, and I therefore feel that there is plenty of room 
for the future development of the activities of your company. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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DAVIS AND TIMMINS, LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER AND PROFITS 





The thirty-ninth annual general meeting of Davis and Timmins, 
Limited, was held, on the 16th instant, at the Holborn Restaurant, 
London. 

Mr F. Le Neve Foster (the chairman) said that at the meeting 
last year he ventured to hold out prospects of a good year. He 
thought it would be agreed that the past year’s results more than 
justified what he had said. Once again—and for the sixth year 
in succession—profits showed a substantial advance on those of the 
previous year. The increase of profit was mainly attributable to a 
substantial increase in turnover, and, in fact, both profit and turnover 
constituted a record in the company’s existence as a public company, 
which now covered a period of nearly 40 years. During that time 
the company had consistently paid the dividends on its preference 
shares and had passed its ordinary dividend in one year only, while 
the average rate of dividend distributed on the ordinary share capital 
was over 16 per cent. Few public companies could surpass this 
record. 

He was glad once again to report particular improvement in sales 
of standard stock lines. ‘Turnover in these lines for the year showed 
a satisfactory increase of 45 per cent. over 1936, as against the in- 
crease of 55 per cent. for 1936 over 1935. 

The net profit for the past year was £51,261, as against £35,218 
last year. The directors recommended the payment of a final divi- 
dend on the ordinary shares of 20 per cent., making 30 per cent. for 
the year, as against a total distribution of 174 per cent. last year. 

The consolidated balance sheet again gave a clear and concise 
picture of the state of the business and represented a strong position. 
The balance shown on general reserve and undivided profits account 
was £114,323, which exceeded the amount of the issued ordinary 
capital by the substantial sum of £29,323, and it nearly covered the 
item for goodwill and patents—£39,329—three times. This was all 
the more satisfactory when the reasonableness of the figure for plant 
and machinery—£78,650—was considered. 

Internally, he was satisfied that the company had never, during 
its long career, been in a stronger or more efficient position than it 
was to-day. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





PROVINCIAL CINEMATOGRAPH 
THEATRES, LIMITED 
RECORD DIVIDEND 


The twenty-eighth annual general meeting of Provincial Cine- 
matograph Theatres, Ltd., was held, on the 17th instant, in London. 

Mr Mark Ostrer (chairman and managing director) said that the 
net profit at £506,702, showed an increase of £2,777, and the sum 
available for distribution had never before been exceeded in the 
history of the company. During the recent years of expansion 
and consolidation the directors had utilised the surplus earnings to 
strengthen the company’s financial structure. The reserve for depre- 
ciation, general reserve, debenture stock sinking fund and the carry- 
forward now amounted to approximately £2,000,000, but, in addi- 
tion, very large sums had been written off out of profits in the past 
in respect of expenses of issues, goodwill and premiums on the re- 
demption of the 6 per cent. debenture stock. But for their ultra- 
conservative policy they would not have maintained so definitely 
their predominant position as the leading exhibiting company. 

The directors were of the opinion that the company had accu- 
mulated sufficient reserves to take care of the immediate future. 
They therefore recommended that a sum equivalent to last year’s 
general reserve appropriation, namely, £75,000, be distributed among 
the participating preferred ordinary and ordinary shares, bringing 
the total dividends for the year on these shares to 9% per cent. and 
224 per cent., respectively. He might mention that this dividend 
of 224 per cent. on the ordinary shares constituted a record. He 
wished, however, to make it quite clear that these additional dis- 
tributions might not be repeated, as each year would have to be con- 
sidered on its merits, and, in addition, there must be taken into con- 
sideration the new problems with which this industry and the enter- 
tainment business in general was constantly confronted. 

The year’s results might be regarded as eminently satisfactory in 
view of the intensified competition with which they had had to 
contend, and he could confidently say that these results could not 
have been achieved but for the co-operation of the controlling com- 
pany, Gaumont-British Picture Corporation. Profits for the current 
year to date had been maintained, and he had every reason to 
believe that next year he would be in a position to present a state- 
ment as satisfactory as he had done that day. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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CONSOLIDATED MINES SELECTION 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


ACTIVE AND PROFITABLE YEAR 





The forty-second ordinary general meeting of this company was 
held, on the 15th instant, in London. 

Me J S. Wetzlar (a director) presided in the absence of Mr Walter 
McDermott (ihe chairman of the company). 

A speech prepared by Mr McDermott, which was read by Mr 
F. A. Rogers, the secretary, stated: The recognition by your directors 
of the necessity for expecting periods of dullness to follow bright 
market conditions is their justification for avoiding the full sharing 
of the profits of any one good year and for keeping in mind the 
possibilities of serious commercial slumps and of the incalculable 
world effects of political events. 

The profit and loss account shows a net profit of £229,694, and a 
dividend of 2s. 6d. per share, less tax, is recommended. The cash 
position of the company is sufficiently strong to take advantage of 
opportunities likely to be offered us, and the total valuation of our 
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investments at £754,978 on our books is substantially below the 
market value of the holdings making up this total. 

The Anglo-American Corporation, in which we still have & lange 
holding, had a very successful year’s work, and declared in December 
last an increased dividend of 4s. per share. We have referred in ou 
report to a participation in a loan to a mining company. The com. 
pany concerned is The South African Land and Exploration Com. 
pany, Limited. 

Our holding in West Rand Investment Trust, which is Substap. 
tially interested in West Witwatersrand Areas, Limited, and in th 
subsidiary companies, marks our connection with the rapid aad 
encouraging development which is concerned with the testing and 
exploration of this extension of the Witwatersrand Gold Field, Our 
interest in Northern Rhodesia copper mining continues, and jn that 
connection the by the Rhokana Corporation, 
Lamited, tor the year ended June 30, 1937, are very gratifying, Oy 
holding of shares in Gold Coast Selection Trust, Limited, gives y 


results obtained 


an indirect interest in all the important mining undertakings jn th 
Gold Coast Colony, as well as in large alluvial gold deposits on th 
Offin River. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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imported feeding barley has been dull 
and prices have been further reduced. 


Wortp SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
(’000 Quarters) 


| Week ended Season to 


| 


| Mar. Mar. | Mar. Mar, 
i 5, 12, 11, iz. 
1938 1938 1937 1938 




















From— | 
N. America......... | 415 301 18,808 15,190 

Argentina and | 
Uruguay ......... | 322 277 12,828 5,118 
EE ein cee cene. Ee 380 566 7,569 7,918 
ee et 10 29 ll 4,294 
Danube and dist... 127 96 6,812 5,103 
India sihmenaiet a eas 967 1,033 
Other Countries... 42 53 1,024 520 
MOND csicnsencnen 1,310 1,322 48,019 39,176 

' 

To | 
ON at cea alae | 216 280 11,872 10,156 
TD” sccsanine © 270 286 12,388 68,100 
France.......... mt 69 10 868 6il 
Belgium ...... on 64 37 3,180 3,530 
Holland ...... io 5 43 45 1,180 2,213 
ee | 30 20 3,804 716 
Se itciatdushacss | 54 94 1,301! 1,320 
Scandinavia ...... | 35 24 1,274 1,066 
Austria, etc. ...... | 40 88 1,295 1,407 

Other European | 
Countries ...... | 325 170 693 2,872 

Ex-European 

Countries ...... 264 258 10,164 7,185 
Total 1,310 1,322 48,019 39,176 


Other Foods 


Provisions and Meat.—On the 
London Provision Exchange during the 
past week bacon and hams were in 
quiet demand at unchanged sates. 
Colonial butter was firmer and Danish 
was steady. Colonial makes of cheese 
were also marked up in price, but 
Dutch cheeses were cheaper. With the 
warmer weather, supplies of eggs are 
showing a further increase, and the 
downward trend in prices has con- 
tinued. At Smithfield market, meat was 
frequently slightly cheaper. 


* 


,olonial Produce.—The general 
price tendency was downwards and 
the markets were rather featureless. 
Cocoa was irregular, Accras being 
marked down while certain other sorts 
rose in price. Coffee prices were mostly 
unaltered, though Santos was a little 
cheaper ; the market was quiet generally. 
The spot market in raw sugar was also 
quiet and prices again showed a sagging 
tendency. Demand for Indian and 
Ceylon teas at this week’s auctions was 
stronger than of late and quotations 
showed a rising tendency. 


Fruit.—Business at Covent Garden 
during the past week was not so active 
as had been expected in view of the 
bright, mild weather, states The Fruit- 
grower. Nevertheless, apples were again 
in good demand, and pears also en- 
countered an active inquiry at slightly 
firmer rates. Hothouse grapes are now 
in limited supply, but South African 
remained an active item. Plums from 
the same source have been doing 
moderately well. Some English forced 
strawberries put in an appearance and 
showed quite good colour and size. 
Oranges continued to sell particularly 
well, while good Messina lemons were 
dearer owing to limited supplies. 
Demand for grapefruit improved. 


OTHER Foops: STATISTICS 


Week ended 


Mar. 5, | Mar. 12, 


1938 1938 
BACON : 
Arrivals in London (bales) : 
SEIDEL cncnansetnbosswessucness 13,870 13,490 
CORMIER covecesecocsssccooce | 7,024 6, 334 
Dutch suakassabensaoseneees 1,908 1,983 
LAINE § cccccccccccccccces 1,138 1,119 
BEEN. sccacesesdeseveccocescece 3,124 2,044 
Cocoa: 
Movements in Lond. (bags) : 
Landed ‘ ‘ 15,483 4,402 
D/dforhome consumpuon 12,875 9,065 
Exports... ‘ pacesecses 702 248 
Stocks, end of week ...... | 108,050 | 103,139 
COFFEE : 
Movements in Lond. (cwt.) : 
Brazilian—Landed .. ; 116 30 
»  D/d tor home consn. 98 256 
» Exports ; 2 
» Stocks, end of week.. 2,313 2,085 
Central and S. American : 
Landed ......... ; 6,102 9,522 
D/dtor home consumption 2,223 1,935 
Exports. iene ott 1,222 553 
Stocks, end of week....... 74,896 81,930 
Other kinds—Landed .... 17,989 16,513 


» D/d for home consn. 3,063 4,097 
» Exports. : 
» Stocks end of week. ill, 


2,605 fad 


77 22,866 





Meat: 
Supplies at Smithfield (tons) : 
7 "ae 8,384 8,325 
eee 4,457 4,555 
Mutton and lamb ......... 2,381 2,339 
Pork and bacon ......cccece 899 856 
Ps GOB. x cco ccosccccsncess | 647 575 
Perri : 
Movements in Lond. (tons) : 
Black—Landed............... a si 
y»  _Delivered............ 3 i0 
os Stocks, end of week.) 1,948 1,938 
White—Landed ............ 14 4 
- Delivered ..... 20 500 
9 Stocks, end of week 10,832 10,336 
SuGAR: 
Movements, London and 
Liverpool (tons) : 
IN chic cicsnenapananiseee 11,930 4,215 
a 17,263 16,799 
Stocks, end of week ...... | 293,614 | 281,030 
TEA :* 
Sales on Garden A/c. (pkgs.) : 
N. India 44,365 44,596 
S. India 4,710 1,704 
oo ee | 17,576 14,672 
NEE <niiieeetekmnn 2,480 3,637 
Sumatra 1,011 144 
DEE csthdicebibbineeasevseees | 5,987 3,039 
ST: iduteccssssaneheed 76,129 67,792 


* Weeks ended Mar. 3 and 10 respectively. 


Vegetables.—A good demand was 
in evidence for most lines of choice 
vegetables and salads at Covent Garden, 
says The Fruitgrower’s report. Cucum- 
bers were an outstanding feature, 
and lettuce, radishes, spring onions and 
Canary Island tomatoes were all arriving 
more freely. House-grown beans were 
firm in price, but Madeira beans were 
a point easier. Celery and rhubarb sold 
well and carrots were firm in price, 
Larger supplies of kitchen greenstuff 
were cheaper, but onions were easier, 
the warmer weather causing rapid 
deterioration, Supplies of old potatoes 
were well maintained and quotations 
were unaltered. 


Miscellaneous 


Commodities 


Oilseeds and Oils,—In sympathy 
with wheat and other commodities, 
linseed has declined. Indian shippers 
have continued to press new crop for 
sale and some business to Hull has beea 
done at lower prices. Little business 1s 
being done in Argentine seed, in which 
Continental crushers appear to be more 
interested. As a result of increased 
arrivals of new Plate linseed, mills are 
resuming their activity, and there is 
thus less reliance upon imported oil, 
substantial quantities of which have 
come to hand in recent weeks. The new 
crop in India is progressing favourably 
and a bigger yield than last season is 
indicated. There have been no ship- 
ments to America in the past fortnight. 
but interest in Plate seed is expected to 
revive very soon. The market in 
Egyptian cottonseed is dull. 

* 


Rubber.—The market has _ been 
dull throughout the period under rt 
view, and prices have sagged. Mean- 
while, consumption in the United 
States remains very poor and a further 
increase in stocks was recorded last 
month. The aggregate of dealers’ and 
manufacturers stocks is given 3% 
288,883 tons last month, against 
193,679 in February, 1937. 

MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 

AND LIVERPOOL 


Weck ended 


Mar. 5, Mar. 12 
| 1933 1938 
Landed oo a 1,670 2,50 
IE os nice itienehemnall tons 1,323 Lan 
Stocks, end of week . ..tons | 71,572 73,00 
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Shefheld 


A leading article on page 612 records some impressions derived from a recent visit to Sheffield. The following charts illustrate 
some of the more interesting aspects of the City’s economic activities. In Chart I the census figures have been used to bring out the 
relative numbers at work in different industries and occupations. Chart II tells of the increased importance of basic steel in Sheffield’s 
industry and of the great rise in total output. Chart 111 compares the incidence of unemployment in Sheffield with that in the whole 
country. In Chart 1V we present in graphical form some interesting facts about the City’s finance, for which we are indebted to the 
courtesy of the Lord Mayor. 
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Ill.-UNEMPLOYMENT (NOS. ON UNEMPLOYMENT oss 
REGISTER AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL INSURED). IV.—RATES, HOUSING AND PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Shillings 
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1s00|____ /* Total Cost of Public ee ak 24 
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1000} ___ pS il | 


ao A Total Coat of Housing 
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Ago. «rE 400 MARCH 1 Africa, © 
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ing Votes . ray pills.™ each Tuesday « 9-day Notes incirc. 4 Adve Oug 
: 5,19 n Marc ay, whic » Notes in bar 463-8 474°5 me vances 
: ,198' 65,300 69,82 } cent. for ne Ith, applications —— ing d 1 bank- 474-5 478-3 |479°3 45 Thinyda : 
_ Total .. a 00 69,620 900 | Saturday of t to be paid for at £99 17 1g dept....... 4 tone 
860,014 » aceon 1,130 | abo a of the saieekne for on any bw 5d. per Govt. debt and »-8 | 51:9} 48-1 | 47-1 e to St 
* Reven 0,014 885,754 a, | oe 6 per cen 1g week were j ay except securities - 469 nerest : 
iue required 94 18,673 13,0 | Application cent. of the « re accepted ¢ Othe 7 198-1 |19% (b) provis 
. ired to mee 096 | ions at hig he ar G as ther secs 9 c ) provi 
ee Sociting enarei © meet expenditure Soptcniest oa ome ae eee a Gold SCS. ... i. 9| 0 : I - : 200-0 |2000 Negotiable 
tes but exci vargin for ad ~— | 7 “ were accepted i a eo ; , 
es but excluding ; Civil Supplem 750 pe 6d. per cent =. paid for aah a in full. ; 3°7 326-4 |326°4 ot 0 oe satin I 
¢ Motor D g £80,000,000 tron menueny Esti | Rar ; millions of Tre nd above were all Saturday at Deposits : 26:4 3264 ef assets 
rr om : - | : Past i alo ablic . 
added to ne - senate | cm tom. iry Ouls are being = po. Nee st eeeeee 22 1¢ Notes _ 
. spendi — a or Kers .. = 7 7 cir 
Sxpenditure. 36-37 now NAT . i Pehhers «.....0«« 94-0 105-¢ 11-4 | 12-6 il Deposits : J 
After raisi NATIONAL SAVIN Total ..... peg 1'S5-¢ scot ee 1190 Fo 
raising Exche a CER’ 4 ohh VINGS hexuameniee 154-1 |157°6 36-0 | 36:1 | 87 ther liab 
£231,39 xchequer bal rIFICATES 7-9 163-1 {1 old ii 
ree 94 to £2,798,37 alances b : iS Bkg. Dept. Secs.: 63-0 169 F igntese 
tions for th “> 8,379, the other y Sales in —— me os - bilities 
; e week (as sl . 1cr ~Opera- - Number | Purch: ~ en Jiscounts, etc 8 | 97-4 |104°4 a * From J 
column, but excludi s shown in the n ho | eee ‘losla 3 71 08 3 am ? milligra 
xcludin 7 - ext ! ce ee 22:9 | 19 , 6 
“- ae : 5 . 
under the Defence L > £7,100,000 issued 8 wks. to: Feb. 2 303 (123-4 (132-5 21-5 | AUS’ 
iss 1 - e Loans Ac | . », 27, 1937 . Banking 7 2:5 |133°2 163 |} —— 
ued to Sinking F ct and £230,000 | Week Feb. 26, 1938 5,859,746 43 Z£ aman dept. i 
; . 3 25 ek to: Feb. 27, am 5.795,7 »394,8 SEIVE...+0+. 
(8.1: National debt by “am reduced the Feb. 19, 1938 "708562 4;346,819 “?P | 50-8 | 52-6 | 48:8 | 480/48 
140 milli y £,4,899,0 Feb. 26. 938 628,088 528,42 Proportion” . vo 9 A 
> 9072 eb. 26, 15 28,088 528,421 Rese 3 4 Ss 
millions. 3000 to about - e, 8958 668,565 471,006 Reserve satiog 50 ; 33°4 | 20°9 | 20°4 Bs Cah reser 
Net Exc 501,424 51-7 | 51-0 5 1 Nein and | 
et Exch 50°9 50 et 
' £10 equer rece *t foreig 
0,000. ceipts, week to Febru: ¢ Gold stocks is _— R b disco. 
ruary 26, 1938: and notes in ci J in both depar s : ederal our 
: debt wa circulation. * partments to deposits deb 
£11,73 SALLO15, 190 5 aed,.3.... date, Govern} Not LiaBi 
capital, £14,553,0003 in Issue sin cir 
000; rest, £3,708)224 — 
oe 
+31, 19 
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206,164 


40,045 
$94,460 


104,505 
IL Ald 
841,642 


083,725 


Ommus- 
COUNTS, 


1 with 
Year 


15,660 
- 11,737 
+ 25,071 
- 159 


- 280 
» 

+ 49,22 
- 445 
j 


+ 12,632 


- 30% 


) 
4 3264 


6 | il 
3 1190 
1 | #7 
0 1659 


~ 


muIvite 
seu 
Se nn ee 


of 
Sz_.5 
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al 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest returns 


of 


the Bank 


of 


Roumania appeared in The Economist of December 


, 19375 
theenle, of February 


ica, of March 5; 
A bcbank, Canada, 


26; 


Portugal, of February 5; 
Egypt 
International Settlements, 
Denmark, 


Danzig and 
and South 


Latvia, New 


Zealand, Norway, Switzerland, Java and Finland, 


of March 12. 


Us. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 


. Mar. 
12 U.S.F.R. BANKS 18, 
RESOURCES 1937 
Gold certits. on hand 
and due from Treas. 8,844 
Total FESETVES «-+ee eres 9.123 
Total cash reserves ... | 266 
Total bills discounted 4 
Bills bt. in open mkt. 3 
Total bills on hand ... 7 
Industrial advances ... 23 
otal U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,430 
Total bills and secs. ... 2.460 
Total resOUrCeS .....+++. 12,496 
LIABILITIES 
FR. notes in actual 
circulation .......-..+. 4,173 
ate of excess mr. 
Ae res. over reqts. 1,450 
sits — Member- 
bank reserve account | 6,830 
Govt. deposits ........- 26 
Total deposits .......-- | 7,160 
Cap. paid in and surplus 306 
Total liabilities ......... | 12,496 
Ratio of total res. to 
deposit and F.R. note 
liabs, combined ...... 805° 
U.S.F.R. BANKS AND 
TREASURY COMBINED 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock... 11,515 
Treasury and Nat. Bk. 
CUITENCY cae ecceeeees 2,538 
LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation... 6,385 
Treasury cash and de- 
posits with F.R. bks. | 2,784 


Feb. 
17, 


1938 


9,164 
9,614 
44) 
10 

1 

10 

18 
2,564 
2,592 
13,003 


4,120 


1,360 
7,216 
187 
7,857 
309 


13,003 


80: 3° 


12,781 
2,662 
6,302 


3,813 


Mar. | Mar. 
10, 17, 
1938 1938 
9.179 9,189 
9,659 9,676 

472 478 

8 8 

1 1 

9 9 

17 17 
2,564 2,564 
2,590 2,590 
12,862 13,115 
4,134 4,125 
1,470 1,460 
7,311 7,328 
181 264 
7,881, 7,917 
309 309 


12,862 13,115 


» 80:°4°, 80°4% 


2,768 12,778 
2,670 2,672 
6,334 6,328 


3,743 3,814 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.— Million $’s 


Mar. 
18, 
1937 
Total gold reserves 3556°9 
Total bills discounted 2:3 


Bills bt. in open mkt. 1-1 


Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 652°3 
Total bills and securts. | 661-4 
Deposits -— Member- 

bank—reserve acct. 3020-9 
Total res. to dep. and 

Fed. Res. note lia- 

bilities combined ... 86-3: 


Feb. 
17, 
1938 
3866-0 

3-0 
0:2 
740°0 
747°0 


3249-0 


85 -4' 


Mar. Mar. 
10, 17, 
1938 1938 
3898 8 3896-7 
2°4 2:2 
0:2 0-2 
739°6 739-5 
746°5 746°3 
3291-2 3350-9 
>» 85°5°, 85-4% 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
MEMBER BANKS.— Million $’s 


Mar. | Feb. | Feb. Mar. 
4 > 9 . 


ASSETS 1937 1938 
Loans, totalt ............ | 9,121 8,981 
Investments ............ | 13,597 12,253 
Reserve with Federal 

Reserve banks 5,171 5,674 
Due from domestic bks. 
LIABILITIES 2,055 2,010 
Deposits : demand (ad- 
ee 15,501 14,464 
RRO 5,167 5,225 
U.S. Government ... 340 639 
_Inter-bank ............ 6,239 5,733 


45 ~ 


1938 1938 
8,896 8,933 
12,271 12,298 
5,673 5,627 
2,049 2,039 
14,576 14,381 
5,249 5.260 
639 673 
5,635’ 5,752 


T In this item, comparison between May 20, 1937, 
onwards and preceding weeks is affected by a revision 


of the statement. 


BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs 


Mar. 

2 

ASSETS 1937 

Se 

Advances on gold coin 
Bills; Commercial 


1,1 40 


Bought abroad 1,290 
Advances on securities 3,865 
Thirty-day advances 1,308 
Loans to State without 

merest: (a) general 3,200 


(0) provisional 
Negotiable bonds, 


20,072 


Sinking Fund Dept. 5,640 
ther assets... 3,930 
. Liasiwrries 
Notes IN circulation 86,405 
posits: Public .. 1,974 
Private 16,660 
Other liabilities ..... 2,794 
Old reserve to sight 
liabilities |... 54°6°% 


Feb. . Mar. | Mar. 

10, 3, 10, 

1938 1938 1938 
57,359 55,806 55,807 55,807 
10,0 30 11,936 11,723 11,493 
818 805 805 
3.860 3,852 3,787 
1,138 1,117 986 
3,200 3,200 3,200 
31,904 32,704 33,704 
5,575 5,575 5,575 
4,364 4,189 4,644 
92,574 94,221 93,631 
2,455 2,148 2,145 
20,215 19,235 20,986 
3,358 3,369 3,240 
484°, 48:°2% 47:°8% 


th Fs 
* From July 29, 1937, based on franc at 43 (against 


) milligrams. 


AUSTRIAN NATIONAL BANK 


Mar. 
Assets 1937 

Cath reserve : Gold 
coi and bullion 242°8 
t foreign exchange 99°5 
8 discounted 193-2 
Cderal debt... 620°1 

Nor LIABILITIES 

€$ in circulation ... | 847-8 
BE nocecsscccccese | 290°8 


N.B.—5 976° 30 
. > hilling 
Dec, 31, 1937, and efter. — 


Million schillings 


Feb. 
7, 
1938 


243°2 
171°5 
186°] 
611°8 


836°1 
3763 


1 kg. 


Feb. | Mar. 
28, 7, 
1938 1938 
243-3 243:3 
177:0 179-6 
185°6 184°6 
611°8 611-8 
953-4 899-8 
267°5. 326:1 
fine gold, 
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CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
Million paper pesos 


Jan. | Dec. | Jan. Jan. 
31, 31, 15, 31, 
ASSETS 1937 | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 
Gold at home ......... 1,224 | 1,353 | 1,353 | 1,345 
Gold abroad & foreign 
GE, ov cccccccccece |} 291; 68; 55 47 
Non-int.-bearing Govt. | 
SS eae 119; 119 119 119 
Treasury bonds ...... 399 | 398 398 398 
LIABILITIES | 
| 1,106 | 1,150 | 1,137 1,149 
Government deposits | 119 125 125 114 
Bank deposits ......... 407 355 344 333 
Certs. of participation 
in Treasury bonds 399 | 310; 310 302 
Gold and for. exch, to | 
note and sight liabs. 92:°4°, 86:9°% 87°4% 87:0% 
AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK.—Million £’s 
Mar. | Feb. | Mar. Mar. 
; 15, 14, 7, 14, 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 1938 1938 
Gold and English stg. | 16:01 16:00 16-00 16:00 
Other coin, bullion, &c. | 5°61 5-84 5:58 5-33 
Money at short call— 
eS” Eee 23°85 25°61 25°67 25:36 
Short-term loans ...... 7a eee om <i 
Secrts. and Treas. bills | 76°81 92°68 91:75 91°45 
Discounts and advances 9-15, 12:12 11-96 11-70 
LIABILITIES 
Notes issued ............ 47:04 49°53 49°03 49-03 
Res. pm. on gold sold 7°73; 7%: 7°73 7-78 
ee 75°90 86-94 86°32 85°38 
NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million belgas* 
Feb. | Feb. ; Mar. | Mar. 
| 10, 24, 3, 10, 
ASSETS |} 1938 1938 | 1938 1938 
GOOD dncusesaxcvancaeneews | 3,509 3,498 3,531 3,486 
Silver and other coin... | 52 55 53 52 
Foreign exchange, etc. | 1,049 1,089 1,029 1,050 
Bills and securities 574 581 572 568 
ME ackanccsccccess 32 30 40 31 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 4,346 4,325 4,381 4,384 
Deposits: Govt. ...... 16 10 47 26 
Other ...... 769 832 711 691 


* Owing to changes in the form of return, a comparison 
with the position a year ago cannot be shown. 


NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA 
Million levas 


Feb. | Jan. Feb. | Feb. 
oo | Se | a | oe 
ASSETS 1937 4938 1938 1938 
Gold holdings ......... | 1,754 1,994 1,994 1,994 
Balances abroad and | 
foreign currencies ... 622 838 783 824 
Discounts and advances 765. 1,060 1,049 1,079 
Advances to Treasury | 3,551 3,495 3,495 3,495 
LIABILITIES 
NE acct cconspnes 1,241} 1,213 1,213) 1,212 
Notes in circulation ... 2,317; 2,361 2,178 2,262 
Sight liabs. and deposits | 3,111) 3,965 4,170 4,106 
NATIONAL BANK OF 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA.—Million Cz. Kr. 
Mar. | Feb. ; Feb. | Mar. 
7, te 28, > 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 1938 
ND «:eumpceneiseindions 2,585 2,644 2,649 2,648 
Balance abroad and 
foreign currencies ... 225 529 528 499 
Discounts and advances | 2,080 2,081) 1,606 1,692 
State note debts ...... 2,019 2,009 2,008 2,080 
LIABILITIES 
Bank notes in circulatn. | 5,709 5,948 6,078 5,980 
on re 29 883 347 522 
BANK OF ESTONIA 
Million Est. krones 
Feb. | Jan. Feb. | Feb. 
28, 31, 23, 28, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Gold coin & gold bullion 34°18 34:21 34:22 34-22 
Net foreign exchange 12:39 15-73 17:04 17-31 
Home bills discounted 12°18 12-31 11°63 11°51 
Loans and advances... | 13:69, 12:52 11:01 13°51 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 46°00 48-77 50°61 50:77 
Sight dep. and current 
accts., of which...... 3:70 34:94 31:64 34-74 
are 22:14 20°69 19-11 19°29 
(6) Bankers ....... 8°54 11:29 9:70 12°60 
Reserve to. current | 
NL. cncsecasiens 584% 59-7% 62°3% 60°3% 


BANK OF GREECE.—Million drachmae 


Feb. | Jan. | Feb. , Feb. 

28, 31, 15, 28, 

ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 1938 
Goldand gold exchange | 3,389 3,631 3,612 3,556 
State gold bonds ...... 552 514 511 515 
Bills discounted ...... 499 611 609 603 
EE cl enicnabines 2,458 5,005 5,111) 5,197 
I ai coscncescvees 3,605, 3,867 3,869 3,869 

LIABILITIES | 

Notes in circulation ... | 6,061 6,358 6,275) 6,357 
Dep. and current accts. 4,142 6,302 6,453 6,465 
Foreign exch. liabilities 160 181 173 175 


NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 
Million Pengo 


Mar. | Feb. | Feb. | Mar. 
ts 7, 28, 7, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 | 1938 
Metal reserve : 
Gold coinand bullion) 84:1 84:0 84:1 84:1 
Foreign exchange ... 47°5 59-1 61-1 61-9 
Token money ...... 9-8 105 11:0 10:4 
Inl. bills, wts., & secs. 448-9 373-9 384-6 369-9 
Advances to Treasury | 102:3 118-6 119-8 118-7 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... | 394:2 413:6 444:5 422:6 

Current accounts, de- 

DOG, Gihs vccccctedecs 216°6 234:7 236:9 248:°3 
Cash certificates ...... 92:9 69:7 69:7 69:7 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million Rupees 

Mar. Feb. Feb. Mar. 
S. 4, 25, 4, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Gold coin & bullion 444 444 444 444 
Rupee coin ...... j 619 627 632 629 
Balances abroad... | 262 46 72 72 
Sterling securities | 773 788 738 788 
Indian Govt. rupee | 
securities......... 244 274 274 274 
Investments ...... 76 62 64 64 
LIABILITIES | 
—_ in circuln, : 
BE Tutninenanoaiae 1,806 1,785 1,817 
ee 1,950{ 64 73 81 
Deposits : Govt. 135 127 179 133 
Banks 226 137 130 135 
Gold and sterling 
to liabilities 58:5%| 57:8% 57:6% |57°7% 


BANK OF JAPAN.—Million yen 


Feb. Jan. Feb. | Feb. 

20, 22, 12, 19, 

ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Coin and bullion: Gold | 555-3 801-0 801-0 801-0 
Other 32:6 23:4 26°4 28:3 
Discounts and advances | 788-9 527-4 520:2 519-4 
Government bonds ... | 560-1 980-7 1109-7 1229-3 
Agencies accounts 110-5 116°5 112-6 125-6 

LIABILITIES 

Notes issued 1376:0 1822-9 1718 -6,1684-7 
Deposits: Government , 355-3 321-9 518-7) 687-6 
Ocher ...... 67:3 69-1 82:3) 81:1 


NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 
Million dinar 





Mar. Feb. Feb. | Mar. 
8, 8, 28, 8, 
ASSETS 1937 +1938 1938 | 1938 
Cash reserve : | 
Gold at home and | 
abroad............... | 1,649 1,720 1,725] 1,731 
Other foreign exchange 657 460 446 410 
Discounts and advances 1,697 1,620 1,598] 1,606 
Government advances 2,249 2,239 2,240} 2,240 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 5,359 5,658 5,697] 5,704 
Sight liabilities ......... 1,944 2,674 2,723] 2,748 
NETHERLANDS BANK 
Million florins 
Mar. Feb. Mar. | Mar. 
15, 14, te 14, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 
I ic suiwcacasacnins 919-6 1415°8 1455-8 1465:°8 
ere 18-0 17-3 14-6 14:6 
Home bills, &c. 20-6 8 9 8-7 8-9 
Foreign bills ......... 2:4 5-2 5-2 5-2 
Loans and advances 
in current account 176°3 244:1 285-4 298-8 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation 786°1 860-7 884-0 885-7 
Deposits: (a) Govt. 72°0 142°4 100°5 98-6 
(6) Other 296°2 705°5 802:7 826-6 
BANK OF POLAND 
Million zloty 
Mar. Feb. Feb. Mar. 
10, 10, 28, 10, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Os en kes 403-6 436°3 437-1 437-6 
For. exch. and balances 34-1] 33-6 26°5 2:7 
Bills discounted 590°7 566°2 570:0 558°9 
Loans against securities 65:0 27:3 29:5 26:7 
Treas. bonds discnted. 6:2 16 104 169 
Securities aati 134°9 127-6 126°4 125-8 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 981-3 994°81015-9 986-8 
Sight liabilities : 
(a) Government 1:0 57:5 58:3' 54:3 
6) Others ............ | 280-2 264-9 248-6) 262-8 


BANK OF SWEDEN.—Million Kronor 


Mar. | Feb. Feb. | Mar. 
6, 7; 28, 7; 
ASSETS 1937 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Gold reserve ............ 461-0 472-2 473-0 473-4 
Govt. secs. : Swedish 28:9 12-1; 17:1) 17:1 
Foreign 18:7 46°00 47-1 47-1 
Goldabroad not in gold | 
POOCTUR  cccicccccccecee | GH FS 84-3) BO-7 
Balances with foreign 
DIY itncqstnidstvenenes 279-2 201-3) 220-7; 200:7 
Bills payable in Sweden 10:7, 11-9 11-7) 11-4 
Bills payable abroad ... | 529-3 702-5) 653-7| 653-1 
REI Sci cessicceies 22:3, 22:1) 21:2) 20°5 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ... | 810-8 864-1) 920-7} 883-2 
Deposits : Government! 137:6 274-6) 300°5| 295-4 
Com. banks | 629-2 570-2 475-9) 498-9 
Other 14°4 6 3| 5°8 6:2 
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BANK CLEARINGS 
LONDON 





(£ thousands) 


Month of February | 


Change’ Mar. 17, Mar.16,| Mar. 17, 











Week ended 
Wednesday 


702,041 68 + l > 


1937 1938 i ¢ 1937 
Number of | | 
wkg. days: | 24 a | % 6 
BD acncnonebs 3,167,737 2,627,656 —17-0 
Metropolitan... 169,953 168,824 0-7 39,065 
Country......... 296,571 295,063 0-5 66 
a. 3,634,261 3,091,543 —14-9 808,072 


t Based on average working day. 


PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) 


Month of February 


1937 1938 


t 
No. of working 
days: 24 24 % 
BIRMINGHAM 12,212 9,753 0-1 
BRADFORD 4,560 3,453 24-2 
BRISTOL ...... 5,517 5,508 Ue | 
SM dipscabniane 4,089 3,725 8-9 
EEE PD — ovcccncce 4,596 4,407 0:2 
LEICESTER 3,288 2,837 13-7 
LIVERPOOL ... 30,420 22,847 24°8 
MANCHESTER 47,425 40,992 13-5 
NEWCASTLE 6,159 7,041 +14:°3 
NOTTINGHAM 2,255 2,256 0-0 
SHEFFIELD ... 4,910 5,110 + 4-0 


Total : 11 Towns 125,231 107,929 —13-8 








UFR \os0cseses 6.154 
t Based on average working day. 
y 
MONEY RATES 
LONDON 
Mar.10, Mar.11, Mar.i2, 
1958 1938 1938 1938 

Bank rate (changed % % % ° 

trom 212% amin 30, | 

a 2 2 j 2 2 
Market rates of discount ; 

60 days’ bnkrs.’ draits 172 17x> 6 |S 17x09 

3 months’ do. ...... l 17 17; 

4 months’ do. ...... 9-9 

6 months’ do. . 3 i 8 ¥ 
Discount Treasury Bills 

} l -l1 | Jo-l l 

BOUT: kncnnsses sonpewe lp-1 lo~] lo—] 1 
Deposit allwncs.: Bk lo lo 1p : 
Discount houses at call lo | lo ly ly 
er 4 | 34 34 34 


Comparison with previous weeks 


Week ended 
Saturday 


¢ Mar.13, Mar.12, Mar. 13, 


1937 


6 


2,605 
1,000 
1,337 
1,007 

997 

728 
7,881 


11,006 


1,397 
532 


930 


29,420 


Bank Bilis 
Short 
Loans 
3 Months 4 Months 6 Month 
1938 % , % 9 
Feb. 17 = - 9 
2 -] 1 4 4 
Mar. 3 =. . 
10... ih 2 i , "16 
AT... | tel i 1 9 


NEW YORK 


The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and 


New York :— 


Mar. 17, Feb. 16, 
1937 1938 


oe 


Vv /? 

OIE cccnscanscaccnnnenes l li 
Time money (90 days’ mixed 

coll. cecccccccececocecescoseecee ll, ll, 
Bank acceptances :— - 

Members—eligible 90 dys. ly lp 

Non-mem.—eligible, 90 dys. 5i¢ + 
Commercial accept., 90 dys. 34 1 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


the dates indicated for 


Feb. 


1938 
‘0 
1 


Il, 


— Selling Rates ——————-_—__, 


The following exchange eee were given 


the centres shown below. 
issue of March 5th. 


Colombia. Sight selling rate on New York was 183-05 pesos per 100 U.S. 
This rate applies to holders 
open” 


dollars on February 25th. 
exchange permits buying in the 
Ecuador. Sight selling rate on New York was 13.80 sucres 


dollar on February 24th. 


Nicaragua. Sight selling rate on New York, (including tax and commission) was 
5 36 cordobas per U.S. dollar on February 26th. This rate applies 
to approved sales of exchange by exporters to importers. ~ 
“ free’ rate on the same date was 5°80. 

Bi Salvador. Sight selling rate on New York was 2-497 colones per U.S. dollar 


on February 23rd. 


Rates for other centres appeared on page 537 of the 


“ 


ECONOMIST 


Aggregate from 
January 1 to 


Aggregate from 
January 1 to 








t 11 full weeks. 


Mar.14, Mar.15, Mar.16, Mar.17, 


fonths 4Months 6 Months 


NNNNHR” 





NNNNNY 
WNh 


NNNN th 


exchange rates in 


23, Mar. 9, Mar. 16, 
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—aeiinatins 
y ™ “ 
EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 
(a) Active Exchanges 
(Range of the day’s business) 

London on | eect | Mar. 11,|Mar. 12, Mar. 14, Mar. 15, Mar. 16, Mar t, 
ey 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 | 193 
New York, $... $4°86 5:O0ly— 4° 98le—- 4°9Blo— 4:°97lg— 4°¥01y- 4%. 
Olly 9975 9934 98 9814 gn, 
Montreal, $... | 4°862: 5:005g- 4:98lg— 4:°98354- 4:975y- 4°97)1)- 4-971,.¢ 
Ollo 5:00!3 5-00 99g Bt 

Paris, Fr....... 124-21 1571g-91g 1557g-734 157- 16214- 160-159 
, 7 16453 7 1643, 16ly 
Brussels, Bel... | 35°00a 29-63-65 29-62!- 29-62!0- 29-56-64 29-51-60 29 50-55 

65 65 

a >. 465 Wlig— 3g 94lo-5 452-95 94 9459-34 941y-8 
Milan, Biisssacs 92 - 4¢ L 95°26: 95°20; 94:90% | 94:78i 94-65; O45 
Zurich, Fr. .., | 25+2219 21-59-61 21-60-69 21 62-67 21-62-68 21 62-65 21-62-45 
Athens, Dr. ... 375 940-55 540-55 540-55 540-55 540-55 | 540-55 
Amst’d’m, Fl. | 12°107 8:96\0-7 8:-96!0-8 8:96 8:°9634- 8:97) 8-97lp» 

7} 8 90034 9-09 


4 
Berlin, Mk. ... | 20:43 12-40-43 12-39-43 12-39-43 12-38-41 12-37-4012. ey 
Registered 








Marks (c) 47-52 48-53 |47)0-521 4710-52 418-53 481-531, 

Br. India Rup. | ¢18d. 183:>- 185 18520— 18 183<5— 1833-59 
Hong Kong, $f ... = 147g-5ig 147g-51g 147g-51g 1454-51g 14 jo- 14 

5 
Shanghai, §... | ¢ ... 13 - 13 - 13 — |1354-414 1353-4 135¢4iy! 
+ + 1 

Rio. Mil. ...... $5-899d. 2 oy 2131 6%me | 215:6*%m | 2 ‘m 2 *m 23cm 
(19:30- 19-28— (19-27- |19-23- (19-20- 19-2 

B. Aires, $ ... | 11°45< 10g 38 372 352 02 30g 
7 | 16°12h ] 12h 16°12h/ 16°12h 16°12h 16:1 
Valparaiso, $.. | 40 125¢(/) 1 I) | 125e(l) | 125e(d 125e(!) | 125e(! 
M’video, $ ... | $51d. 2053-13, 1-22 | 21-22 | 21-22 | 21-22 | 21-2 
Lima, Sol. ... | 17°38 20-21(/) 20-2 20-21 20-21 20—-21(/) 20-2i( 
Mexico, Pes..., 9-76 17 18lo 17 18io 17 18io 17lo-1 17\o—181» 17l~18 

Manila, Pes.... | +24-66d. 2311,g- 2354-24 [2373-24 237g-24 2379-24 |2379-24y 
Moscow, Rbls. i 26 563g—- 26°455g— 26° 4310- 26° 3653— 26° 3854- 26:32%- 

56 46 445, 38 39 33) 

Usance: T.T., Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days). *Sellers. tPe me 
of local currency. + Par 8-235!s9 since doilar devaluation on February 1, 19%, 

(a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. (c) Per cent. discount. (¢ "Latest 

** export ”’ rate. g) Official rate is $15 sellers. (h) Average remittance rate for 

importers. i) Rate for payments to the Bank of England, for account Controle 

ot Anglo-Italian debts. (/) Nominal. (mm) Official. 


(6) Other Exchanges 


Par of | 
London on | Exch, nies. te oa wy —- 
per £ | 
Helsingfors, M. ......... 193-23 22554-6109 2255-610 2253-61 
Madrid, Pt............+-+. 25-2210 4 BOqI40(1) | 80-1401) | 80-140(/) 
\ Ti 77) Ty 
i. Te. - . scsessnees 110 110- 1105 110-1105, 110-1105, 
WI, BOMiccaccccceeseess 34-581 2510-71 25\o-Tloal 251.-Tigl 
Budapest, Pen. ......... 27-82 25-2512 2473-55g 2419-5bg 
Prague, Ke.  ....cccccees $164) 0§ 14214-34 | 14134-2l,4 141 54-2\4 
eS ee 25-00 26! 3-53 j 26 26-26!2 
WIT, Telvacccocncscccces 48 - 38 261,- | 26\,- 26-26 
TT, | cessseneeiaes 25-22 2453-554 | 2454-554 2454-554 
Bucharest, Lei ......... 813°8 665-90 | 665-90 665-90 
f )\e | “\* 1) 
Constantinople, Pst. ... 110 1 <o7h | 627k oF 
Belgrade, Din. ......... 276-32 211-21 | 211-21 211-21 
ee eer 48 -66 29-30 } 29-30 29-30 
Sofia, Lev. .......sccccees | 673°66 390-420 390-420 390-420 
Teltian, B. Ke. ccscccses 18-159 1754-1854 1754-1854 1754-1854 
SATE, -doccnessnoeessa 18-159 19-85-95 19-85-95 19-85-95 
Stockholm, Kr. ......... 18-159 19-35-45 19-35-45 19-35-45 
Copenhagen, Kr. ...... 18-159 22-35-45 22+ 35-45 2235-45 
Alexandria, Pst. ......... 97 975~ O7 52-59 Q759—54 
A, IUD ckcusensasenies t24-58d. 13 1 1379-14 1379-14 
Singapore, § ......... tT 28d. 27? 3-8 fr 27! g—28) 277 9-28ig 
Batavia, | sai 12-11 893-6 8 96-99 8 94))-97)2 
Bangkok, Baht .. t21-82d. = 221y 6-14 2211 6-14 221;6-4 
Usance: T.T., except Alexandria (Sight), * Sellers. Pence per unit of loca 
currency. § Par, 197-10 since koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934 Rate 
for payments to the Bank ot England :—()) Under Anglo-Spuinish Agreement 
(k) Under Anglo-Turkish Agreement (J) Nominal. 


LONDON—FORWARD 


= ‘* , : . 
(Closing quotations) 


Mar. 11, Mar. 12, Mar. 14, Mar. 15, Mar. 16, Mat. 1, 
London on 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 
Perf | Perf | Perf Perg Perk | Perk 


| 











(p) (p p) (p) (p (p) 

New York f 1 Month ly 13 25— , fies - Syg-ly 
cent. 2 9. glo ; »—19 6-2 

} 3 - 15 34 3-15 534 79~34 Tg—34 ‘g~s 

i) d d (d (d 4) 

1 Month 13;-2 | 14-1 2-214 | Mg-112 Mo-184 | Be 

Paris, francs < | 2 a 314-3 Qlo-234 | 314-3 Fen? 214-2 21-3 
l s  » 453-473 | 354-4 454-5 315-334 354-4 Sigs 
ee ee eee Ee ee 

( (p (p) (p p) (P) 

Amsterdam, 1 Month Ta—5 114-34 1lg—7g 1L1g—34 Llo=1 Llgn"g 
cent.4 2 » 154-114 | 214-154 2-134 g-154 | 233-178 ar 

{ - ” 212-2 i. 3-234 3-2 314-2 . 310-3 | Sig 

(d 4) (d (d) (d) (d) 

Brussels, ‘1A Month —414 4-6 71-910 8-10 6-8 +i 

cent.¢ | 2 = 1k 10-12 «15-17 | 14-16 | 10-12 | Ht 
3 14-17 14-17 24-27 22-25 17-20 | 16-19 
aaa NaN ie oem 

[| @® (p) (p) (p) (p) ”, 

Geneva, |} 1 Month! 2-i 2-1 Zlo—Llo | Qlq—114 2-1 2 
cent.4/2 ,, 334-23, | 4-3 4lo-3 415-315 3-2 a 
a ae 6-5 6-5 5lp-4ip | 4-3 | Me 

| 
Sige 
- / / (p) Premium. (d) Discount. 





Mar 
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EXCHANGE RATES-—-cont. IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 
Be Week ended March 17, 1938 


| 
NEW YORK | 7 Imports Exports 
; 





a 


| 
Par of Mar. 10, Mar. 11, Mar. 12, Mar. 14, Mar. 15, Mar. 16, ; \ 


| 

From Bullion Coin To Bullion | Coin 
| | 
New York on | Exch. “193g” 193g” 1938°°S—«1938) «1938-1938 , | 























—— per cent. £ £ ~ £ £ 
‘ GoLp | _ God | 
ir. 17, {ondon:—* _ | Old Par ; ; British S. Africa ... 1,722,753 2,380 Union of S. Africa 11,000 
938 60 days .. 4°8666 | 5:002552 5-00932  4:99539 | 4-98352 4:°972532 4-952l32 Australia ............ 89,392 i Pas caiccacsanne 2,500 baa 
Cables ... p> New Par, 50114 | 5-0015;6 4:991lig 4°985g 4-986 4°96516 BES cxccacccuess 1,125,490 a / eee Biden 520 
= Demand... 8:2397 | 5:'Ollg | 5:O0lljg 4:°99%16 | 4°98'2 4:°98516 4°96li¢ Netherlands ......... 749,631 123,618 Netherlands ......... ae 94,791 
on, | Paris, Fr....... 6°63 | 3°1554 | 3 17lq 3°195g | 3:0414 3:0612 3:0812 Belgium ........+04 2,440,743 2 NIE ri icnticcnae | _ 7,061 204,287 
M1," Brussels, Bel. | 23°54 16°91!2 16°9012 16°85 16°83!2 16°8412 16°8212 : 7 109,132 | Switzerland ......... 384,320 3,608 
Switz’I'd. Fr. 32°67 23° 2012 23-1910 23-06 23-03 23-04 22-96 167,128 rte Jugoslavia .......... 199,943 
July, Lira...... 8-91 52614 52614 52614 5-2614 5 2614 52614 | crtdieniaetabeian naptime ae 
161, SM. as es 40°38 = 40°3612 40°25 40:22) 40:17 40:14 6,358,848 240,958 Fett +5... 605,949 303,206 
5-55 Vienna, Sch.... 3-82 18:93 18-92 18-92 Un’q’td Un’q’td Un’q’td culiaiingsnanielandiaaaianiis adie benianianineacineens 
Madrid, Pt.... | 32-67 5 75 5°75 5-75 5-75 5°75 5-75 SILVER SILVER 
‘4 inst dim Gls | 68-06 55°90!2 55°86 55°70 55°59 55:50 55:13 el eee 31,076)... po ee ag 7,400 
“sgt ’h’gn, Kr. { 22-3712 22:35 22:30 22:2712 22:25 22°15 | Australia 2,632 a NEE ccdccedoscns 2,070 
62-65 Ot, 145: 7 25°20 25-1712 25:10 925-0712 25:05 24-95 SGI ccsccinssncoss | 8448... Denmark .........0- | 2,910 
0-55 S¢h'im, Kr 25°8212 25°80 25:75 25°70 25°6712 25°57l2 | Barbados ie 7,000 Poland ... ai 1,586 
Ty Athens, Dr.... | 1°2912, 0:92 0:92 0-9154 | O-915g 0:-915g  O0-9114 | Belgium .. | 16,825 253 | Italy ...... = 14,777|_—... 
)-0l, f M'real, Can. $ 169-31 99:970 99°955 99-925 99:910 99°870 99°710 | France ...........00 | 7,200 1,060 Egypt OP ray 28,822 
36-39 Yoama, Yen | 84:40 28:95 28:95 28:90 28°83 28°79 28-71 SN cahtscssacioimens 508, ta. U.S.A, 904,815 
Shanghai, $ .. ove 29-60 29°55 29-50 29°43 29°31 29-20 ae  ccsnisininisicanisnlhieisiaitiesioamieaite 
53) B Aires, Peso | ses 31°10 31:06 30-99 30°91 30°91 30°78 Total® oo... | 69,102 11,998 : 23,833; 942,420 
iby Rio, Ms. f.. 11:96 5-90 5-90 5-90 5-90 5-90 ioe \ 
. 5 Usance: T.T. * Dollars per £1. + Official. * Including other countries. 
ety 
Bete 
20- 
30¢ 
y 12h 
Se 
20 AUSTRIA: SOME STATISTICS 
fa Ut) 
244, 
$Dee The following statistics may be read in the light of the central fact in post-war Austrian economics—that the country now taken 


3) | into the German Reich was formerly the centre of another Empire, which ceased to exist in 1918. Post-war Austria was not primarily 
unit | @ticultural, but industrial and commercial. Only a third of her employed population were occupied in agriculture and forestry, and two 
19. | millions of her 6? millions of people lived in Vienna. 

















Latest 
ate for 
troller Area: 83,857 square kilometres. AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION, 1936 
Population : 6,760,300. Crop Production Per cent. of 
- : ; ; (thousand quintals) Total Consumption 
Frontiers : 2,637 kilometres, of which : Wheat 3.678 63 
11, 784 towards Germany. R eo 4.605 8] 
$ i » Switzerland. apne tenane a: ? 
cl : Barley ...... Sonat 85 
aa  —_— Liechenstein. = 
430 Italy a ° 4,029 94 
so eo Potatoes... 24,994 100 
61) Sills Jugoslavia. Suennal 1.919 99 
Xl) 366 ws Hungary. Gem tasers ? 
: ~ ~ , i ° _ . 
105 348 5 Czechoslovakia. * Average of the years 1934-36. 
4 
ial 
A Assets of the National Bank ues, 1938) : —— — 
sip Gold . : ... 243 million schillings. RINCIPAL KETAINED 1MPORTS 
pl Foreign assets a wed sco | ae = 39 : | | - sei 
54 Notes in circulation ue ... 892 Value 
0 ” ” Quantity (Thousand Schillings) 
, : Commodity 
t Wholesale prices (1929 = 100), 1937 ... = «.. 87:0 = 
: a 7 1929 | 1932 | 1936 1929 1932 | 1936 
. Cost of living, Vienna (1929 = 100),1937 ... 0... 943 ; 
B54 
5 ‘ a 
3 Employment : 1929 average aay eke «-» 1,449,000 | Cattle and swine (thousands) | 892 583 521 | 246,157 115,984 93,549 
45 November, 1937... eee eee 992,000 Chemicals, drugs, dyes, 
54 colours - ti 78,498 49,965 43,558 
4 | Coal (thousand tonnes 5,302 2,994 2,361 | 203,716 116,590 72,386 
Bly Applicants for wo > yved) :-— Cotton : raw, waste, wadding 
97!) om for work (unemplc yee) 92.062 } (thousand quintals) 309 232 412 88,943 30,237 71,640 
i average et ah ~~ ees eee 192,062 | Fruit and nuts i 1,618 1,112 1,196 | 81,303 | 49,120 44,284 
December, 1937 ... x _ use ie 368,637 Maize sa 5251 3,898 3,104 36,129 48,944: 36,834 
ee Wheat 2,345 2,713 |1,758 | 72,513 | 56,451 | 37,230 
I = Empl | Iron and steel and manufac- —— ‘ 
; ployed population occupied as follows :— DS Ee tacetiiea Seek osead sas aa 20,372 6,593 | 40,471 
“meat, 32-9 Sa ones in omioutnens and forestry | ae = apparatus “*s one ons axe 90,703 20,777 31,161 
P ; 3 " : ' ik and silk manufactures 
os 4 5, 4, industries and crafts. | (thousand quintals) ...... 39 33 30 | 187,700 | 75,790 | 44,308 
2 ade ic Wool : raw and waste (thou- 
a: -. trade and traffic. 0O¢ ( a - . 
8-1 ,, 5; public service and the learned professions. ; -— GAMAATE) onsosenereneoee ee ee ee ee) oe 
4 34 4, 4, domestic service. IIE accancesscaicsere me wee | wee 35262,540 1,386,600 1,247,193 
lar. 17, ‘ ‘ oe 
1938 Industrial production (1929 = 100), 1937 se . ’ : 
Per { P ds 104°2 * Including artificial silk. + All imports. 
PP IN , Ix po 5 - 
) PRINCIPAL EXPORTS TRADE WITH PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
+ i, (Thousand Schillings) 
Teh - Quantity -? Value | 2 t 
eae c | (Thousand Quintals) (Thousand Schillings) son , 1 =a 
(4) amamodities Imports from Exports to 
a} | : | | 
i | 1929 | 1932 | 1936 1929 1932 | 1936 Country peta _ 
ty : | 1929 1932 | 1936 1929 1932 1936 
(9) Clenicale, drugs, dyes, 
ED Coton ee ey iytseee wee] ay “: 43,750 | 22,807 | 40,042 | py 201,457 105,829 | 73,685 107,067 33,358 | 41,261 
ne = a and thread. 113 31 138 65,437 15,680 | 49,490 Ene savevecosocenne 695.517 284,981 210,417 352,500 136,706 153,315 
ie" cai machinery and anise ‘ hse United Kingdom... | 119,655 37,408 55,082 98,707 28,851 50,247 
yr [Nepales vs vs vs 7165 | 35,628 | 37,506 | France ...... 88.455 27.443 | 36,404 76,338 32,356 43,324 
4 pes cardi manufactures Py e + | 181,754 | 61,351 | 97,788 | Switzerland ......... 148,830 48,737 | 38,609 125,627 61,105 46,577 
1-13 MUS on | 1,500 | 1,169 | 1,054 121,496 | 65,102 50,829 | Htaly ..n-soeeesseeeones eee | Seeee | cece | seme | aeee, | eee 
6-19 Pulp for Paper-making ree 1126 | 1,018 | 1,678 45.922 | 23.596 41.138 Hungary ........00+ 327,779 136,470 11 224 169,156 Loe 94,336 
~ am Fh Sik k manufacturee* eee -t a a | uaa | omaee ee a Czechoslovakia...... oy 30 212,267 | 144,095 296,885 83,524 71,092 
) food and ee “esenees sash | Geen | 20c0h sa aan aa aae aneae Jugoslavia............ 132, 425 107,951 76,671 16 — 37,430 48,981 
fl Wool yarn and thread "30; 14| 18 51,789 | 16,448 | 22,676 | Roumania............ rere | Se ee ree eee ee 
oe Totalt pone mneranpetennnn = — Tcaneen |anaeee | Total® ...<.0:s. 3,317,687 1,402,639 |1,247,193 2,219,598 783,810 952,554 


* Including artificial silk. t+ All exports, * Trade with all countries. 
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3RITISH RAILWAY 


Gross Re 











week ended Mar. 13 
ry 
re ou @ ie : 
S% Bs et ES Ss 
me RS ION 
L. M. & S.— 
iy sauneese 993 4 796 1,189 
1938 94 504 2 799 1,193 
& N. E. (a)— 
. 262 347 276 623 885 
1938 : 264 353: 271 624 8838 
Great Western— 
ET eeeesamntcik 167 198, 121 319 4 
SEE. nnaiiandeonnn 170 205 2 328 CO 
Southern— 
1937 244 6! a3 342 
1938 255 6 38 101 35 
Tc 
. 1056 11 735 1836 2,922 
RE. dines items 1083 1125; 727 1852 2,935 


(a) Week ended A 


CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS 


(000’s omitted) 


| 
L.M.S. 
| 
Cumulative Figures £ 
Gross increase, first halt 1957, over 
first half 1930 .......... + 1,329 
Gross increase, second half 1937, 
over second half 1936 .... 1,443 


Gross increase, first half 1938, over 
first half 1937 :-— 


10 weeks to Mar. 13, 1938 ... 4 35 


Weekly Figures 


Av. weekly increase, Ist half 1938 +35° 


Latest week compare: 
Latest week compared with 





ED acbeves . - 163 


IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 


| Gross Receipts, week ended 








March il 
000 
Company te" 
Pass. Goods 
Belfast & Co. Down— 
i ccidendiaigien ahi 0-6 
TN | 1-6 0:5 
Great Northern— | 
| | 7-7 9-8 
I Or a | 73 9-0 
Great Southern— | 
Cn | £5°2 41-8 
TT obpisehesbastieeneane | 26-4 40-8 
Year 
Company Ending | 
Banks 
Eastern Bank ..... Jessessseseees Dec. 
Mercantile of India ......... Dec. 
National Bank of Egypt...... Dec. 
National Bank of India ...... | Dec. : 
Breweries 
Bernard (T. and J.) ......... | Jan. 
Courage and Co. ............ | Dec. 3 
Canals and Docks 
Milford Docks .........2..0.. Dec. 
RR | Dec. 


Electric Lighting, etc. 


County of London Electric | Dec. 


London Assoc. Electricity Dec. 
Mersey Power — ............08 Dec. 
Mid-Cheshire Electricity ... | Dec. 
North-Eastern Electric ...... Dec. 
South London Electric ...... | Dec. 


Financial, Land, etc. 


Ellis &c, Amal. Propts. ... | Dec. 
Eng. Assn. of Amer. Bond, | Dec. 3 
SNE GOR, cs icscscocceces Dec. 


7-0 264 
276°8 


10,675.10809 


farch 12. 


L.N.E.R. 


Total Pass. 


16 
16 


75 
79 


Balance 
from 


Last 


| Account 


Aggregate Gross Receis 


| pesos. 
currency. 
j 


~~ 


Wits 


% 


|| Prefce. 
pen 





| 


£ 

74,018 
172,829 
229,870 
243,955 


9,298 


110,098 


81 
2,735 


425,289 
818 
4,510 
5,327 
166,373 
17,932 


588 
3,904 
4,968 


Investment 
TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 


TRAFFICS 


Transit Receiptst .. 


| 


| 
— 


8,750 
20,000 


| 
293,994 


120,420 
33,000 
4,899 
105,000 
1,800 


t Fortnight. 
e Converted at 


ECONOMIST 


LONDON TRANSPORT 


tg 

Name © 

ss 

Ben gal & N * 20 
l-Nag 47 

} cae. tg & Cale 19 
adras & S. Mah.... | 47 

S. Indian 16 
Canadian National .. 9 
Canadian Paci 9 
SOUTH 

iglo-Arg ams. 10 
BERR cccncsesnse 10 

e N.I 36 

B.A. and Pacific...... | 36 
B.A. Central a5 

| B.A. Gt. Southern 36 
B.A. Western. 6 

| Central Argentine.... 6 
| Central Uruguayan a5 
Leopoldina .. 10 
Mexican Railway y 
Nitrate ..... 36 


United of Havana ... 36 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC 


28 
Mar. 


‘co. 2 


+ 10 day 


1938 
Mar 


* Converted at average official rate 
a Converted 
* controlled tree rate.” 


SUEZ 


7 


1938 
Feb 


THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 


Appropriation 


Dividend 
Ordinary 
Amount Rate 

£ . 9 V 
70,000 7 
126,000 12 
450,000, 15 
360,000 18 

7,500 10 
250,000 20 
8,278) 
8,573 6 
j 
612,371 10 
326,093 7 
39,718 8 
16,093 8 
413,676 7 
37,346 7 
5,295 10 


++ a4+ 94+ 


v 


CANADIAN 


3 


CENTRAL 


112,000 


447,000 


16-12 pesos to a 
rate. 


cv 
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BOARD 
Com: 
R ipts with prow 
ear 

) ain 

. 20 19,600 

j 900 1 94,509 

28 0 | + 255,009 

30, 378 + 322,655 

1] ) + 77] 590 
Rowton He 
RE CEIPTS _ | Teephone, 
Alliance an 
a re 
. Aggre ‘gate £ Grom _ 
__ | North Briti 
or Tr O- Nunnery C 
Settle, Spe 


»2 
»,265' 2 


»59,000 


AMERICAN 


5,390 
2,600 
5,700 

354 


220,000 451, 305,000 


13,647 
69,200 


6,948 


127,01 ) 27, 


a 378 


1194 350 73,' 


74,091 
7,529 
1,804 


7,430 
8,400 
62 
10,883 


RECEIPTS 


£ | 
72,000) 


Balance || 
Deprecis Forward || 


£ 
81,191 
173,327 
239,445 
249,817 


9,532 
111,258 


494 


2,216 


483,397 
294 
8,204 
5,478 
217,721 


27,039 


1,386 


5,371) 
6,110 






1,460 1,45, 

13,094 8,55,64 
53,000 1116.5 
4,06,903! 6.74.27, 
80,891) 4,97, 14 361 


17,428,000 


¢t Receipts in Argentine 


d Receipts Uruguayaa 








Rs. of Welsh +: 
6.418% | Motor, C 
oa Ll 
2,83,616 | 
Be Gula-Kalus 


Java Amalg 

Rambutan 

Rubber Es: 

Sampang ( 

oD Siak ee 

2, : 

ri Sungei , 
Anchor Lit 

4 Lamport & 
ea Shop 


15215 F Bradleys (( 
84,999 | Gorringe ( 
17,33 | Home & C 

~ 53,2900 T Jax Stores 
77,59 4 Lipton Lir 
961,000 | Mappin an 
979 7 Maypole D 
92,1% Meadow D 
1930908 | Owen Owe 
1,01452 T Stylo Boot 
1289 | Telegrap! 
1,149,000 { Ericsson ‘TJ 


33,067 
30,400 : 
1am | Grainger a 
14,24 
— | Gen. & Co 
Municipal 
Tyneside | 
Othe 
African an 
Apollinaris 


__ } Betts and | 
| aban British Th 


British Us 
Canning (' 
Dundee F: 
Dunhill (A 

Evans, Aa 
Flettons 1. 
Gallaher I 


| Corresponding / GRA, et 
a Last Greengate 


Harding, ” 
Imperial 1 
Internatio: 
Kellner P; 
Knight (Jc 
Lloyd (Rix 
< Lon. & TI 
E' | Mandlebe: 
) National | 
, Niger Co, 
Peek, Freg 
Phillips (C (C 
10 Pinchin Jc 
| m Radiation, 
Rivet, Bol 
\ Ruberoid | 
5 Switchgea 
Tremletts 
10 Tunnel A: 
1 | United Af 
1h P United Ni 
§ iseman | 
1 Ti otal Prof 
O 
7 To Ae 
Nil ‘f To Mar 
9 (a) N 
Nil & absorbed | 








£225,000, 
* For hal 





wae 


10} 
1 


~~ 


~~ oo 


Nil 
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THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS—continued 
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| Net Profit 
After 
| Balance : 
Company a = a | 
inding | “ast 
Account | — 
Interest | 
} ' 
sancial, Land, etc. (cont.)) | £ | £ 
ae jovestment Trust’ | Feb. 28 25,165; 290,237 
Penmount Estates .........++ | Dec. 31 693 9,698) 
Rowton Houses .....--+-.++++ | Dec, 31 8,668 22,003 
Telephone, etc., Trust ...... | Dec. 31 | 65,782 104,475) 
Gas 
Alliance and Dublin ......... | Dec. 31*| 51,829 43,900 
Fast Surrey GaS oo ses eevee | Dec. 31 | 5,578| 17,588) 
lon, Coal and Steel | 
North British Locomotive... | Dec. 31 ‘Dr 113,780) 1,946 
Nunnery Colliery ..........+- Dec. 31 | 17,726] 79,461! 
getie, Speakman & Co. ... | Dec. 31 14,174| 54,225 
Welsh Navign. Steam Coal | Dec. 31 10,655} 46,788) 
Motor, Cycle & Aviation | | 
Vauxhall Motors......-.-+--++: Dec. 31 818,457) 1,039,591) 
Rubber | 
Gula-Kalumpong ........... | Dec. 31 32,469 87,193} 
Java Amalgamated ..........-. | Dec. 31 | 7,131 22,705) 
SL Sosdesavse0ecccesecee Dec. 31 1,790 23,420 
Rubber a Johore ... _— a ore eo 
PE . .ccusnsscesece | Dec. 9952} ,759) 
ld 5 errorr | Dec. 31 i 3,663) 
Sungei Kruit .........0000e00e- | Dec. 31 4,057 10,442! 
Shipping 
Anchor Line biestaesersene cove. od a yet 
Lamport & Holt Line ...... | Dec. 3,38 172,152) 
‘Shops and Stores 
Bradleys (Chepstow Place) | Jan. 15 119,339} 68,769) 
Gorringe (Frederick) ......... | Jan. 31 | 25,385) 33,821) 
Home & Colonial Stores ... | Jan. 1b | 185,390) 285,793 
er | Dec. 31 | 2,928 7,685) 
Lipton cree iaisposien ea a ; os | 5955 
Mappin and Webb _......... ec. 31 43,492, 77,894! 
Maypole SEE asvassennesenes Jan. 1] 261,506; 371,402) 
Meadow Dairy .........-.+++- | Jan. 1} 26,306; 139,340) 
Owen Owen .......... sce ee eens Jan. 31 | 5,834 38,994) 
Stylo Boot (Northern) ...... ' Jan. 31 | 4,473 16,237] 
Telegraphs & Telephones | 
Ericsson Telephones ......... | Dec. 31} 35,761) 148,704! 
Textiles 
Grainger and Smith ......... | Dec. 31 | 7,184} 5,793| 
Trusts | | | 
Gen. & Com. Investment... | Feb. 28] 25,704) 24,387] 
Municipal Trust ..........++ | Feb. 28} 11,770} 19,307} 
= mene paskea | Jan. 31 | 5,761) 9,618 
ther Companies | 
African and Eastern Trade... Feb. 28 | 18,383; 180,611) 
ent PUORE. .6cvc Dec. 31 'Dr. 38,559 22,179! 
TS stents diesenseeess | Dec. 31 6,397) 30,011 
British Thomson-Houston | Dec. 31} 188,851! 573,168 
British United Shoe Mchy. | Dec. 31 | 163,449} 594,981 
Canning (W.) and Co. ...... | Dec. 31 | 28,292} ~—- 87,156 
Dundee Floorcloth, etc. ... | Jan. 31 2,844| 3,999 
Dunhill (Alfred) ............ | Dec. 31 70,301; 55,133 
ee oo, Lescher, etc. Dec. 31 9,172 33,197 
ettons Limited ............ | Dec. 31 | 12,575 39,104 
Gallaher Limited ............ | Dec. 31 171,219} 615,859 
GRA., ete. (Manchester) | Dec. 31 | 8,661 (e) 45,683 
Greengate, etc., Rubber ... | Dec. 24| — 22,599| 65,549 
Harding, Tilton & Hartley | Dee. 31 | 2,714 61,284 
Imperial Tobacco (Canada) | Dec. 31 } 1,490,943) 1,333,313 
International Paint ......... Dee. 31 | 19,544; 158,295 
Kellner Partington Paper Dec. 31 | 1,583; 194,699 
Knight (John) ............... Dec. 31 | 141,722} 239,088 
Lioyd (Richard) & Co. ...... | Dec. 31 | 1,475] 22,737 
} Lon. & Thames, etc. Wharves| Dec. 31 232,352] 203,768) 
Mandleberg (J.) ......2...0.00. Dec. 19 | 37,746) 
National United Laundries | Dec. 31 | 42,837 62,144! 
mg RT | Dec. 31 | 360,887; 982,640) 
ee ESE 
SOEMPEEEOY) occcccccccce ec. 64,484 224, 
a Johnson and Co. ... | Dec. 31} 98,229] 293,594 
PE BME. oe ssccccccccces Dec. 31 127,483} 327,682 
Rivet, Bolt OE cs ivinceces | Dec. 31 41651 63,582 
BID, scccececcccocecees Dec. 31| 17,351] 57,710 
Switchgear & Cowans ...... | Dec. 31 5,057} 35,477 
temletts Limited ............ | Dec. 31 4,947| 5,706 
a Asbestos Cement ... Nov. 30 4,050| 18,787 
ated Africa Co. ............ | Sept. 30] 132,866) 2,127,412) 
nied Newspapers ......... | Dec. 31 | 18,682 
Tad Be (M.) and Co. ...... | Dec. 31 1,149 27,698 
otal Profits, 1938, in No. of 
000’s : Cos. 
To March 12 ............... 444 18,605; 61,573 
To March 19 -. 523 24.530| 78,186 














Amount ' 
Available 
for | 
Distri- 
; Prefce. 
bution Amount 
£ id 
315,402) 87,500 
10,391 3,543 
30,671 5,759! 
170,257), 38,500 
| 
95,729|| _... 
23,166 | 15,645} 
Dr111,834| ... | 
97,187 | 3,875) 
68,399 oi | 
57,443 || 11,868) 
1,858,048 13,612) 
119,662.) ... | 
29,836 | 
25,210 | 
23,164 _ | 
S,311}} ... 
3.663, | eee 
14,490}| .., 
43,301 , 20,797) 
185.536 
188,108 , 16,500} 
59,206 | 12,000) 
471,183 143,751| 
10,613 
95,313 aaa | 
121,386} 33,750} 
632,908) | 107,500} 
165,646 | 82,537) 
44,828 15,000} 
20,710 aaa! a 
! 
184,465 , 13,998) 
12,977|| 6,452 
50,091 | 11,398! 
31,077|| 17,407] 
15,379|| 5,666 
198,994, 151,478) 
Dr. 16,380 ce 
36,408 ae 
762,019!| 78,750} 
758,430|| 23,458) 
115,448!} ... | 
6,843|, 1,440! 
125,434! 10,000) 
42,369|| 16,322 
51,679) | abe 
787,078, 48,750 
54,344)! 11,204 
88,148|| 28,125 
63,998|| 1,877] 
2,824,256|| 99,000) 
177,839|| 12,000 
196,282! 30,000 
380,810) | 125,000 
24,212|| ... 
436,120|/| ... 
37,746!| 3,675 
104,981! 5,227] 
1,343,527}, ... | 
89,481) | 41,375) 
288,518!| 52,500 
391,823|| 33,931 
455,165) | 48,939 
67,747|| __... 
75,061|| 16,364 
40°534|| a 
10,653 
22,837|| 6,239 
2,260,278]... 
18,682|} 10,336 
28,847) | 
| 
80,178\| 10,591 
102,717'| 12,691 














Appropriation Corresponding 
— Period Last 
Dividend Contes on Year 
Diedtads Reserve, Balance 
SOMBRE Deprecia- Forward Net _ Divi- 
ieee) tien tion, etc. | Profit _ dend 
4 yn £ ae: £ %, 
154,219| 173 33,536} 40,147; 275,859) 174 
3,315 7 4 2,785) 748|| 7,876, 7 
10,166) 5+ 7,500} 7,246|| 21,692) 5+ 
58,160) 4 10,391 63,206) | 106,064, 8 
70,697, 8 25,032}! 70,334, 8 
3,192) 6 4,329}; 19,100; 6 
¥ .. |. WDrt11834|} 5,712! Nil 
25,200 12 47,500; 20,612/| 74,919) 10 
30,000 10 22,026} 16,373!) 52,035} 8% 
5,500 24 20,000} 20,074}} 14,412} Nil 
| it | 
725,000 (6) $23,108) 796,251) |1,089,735} 75 
} {| | 
53,200 8 34,510) 31,952;}| 49,154 6} 
18.500 10 5,000 6,336}| 13,226, 5 
20,000, 10 3,000}  2,210:| 15,920; 6 
5,053 4 4,800} 12,711}| 8,875) 5 
5,840 s we 8= «| (iM CG 
2,599 4} 500! 564) | 2,074; Nil 
6,500 10 en 4,4 34 9,252) 10 
i} | 
a rs .. | 22,5041} 61,538} 5 
44,640 5 100,000! 40,896) | 43,614, Nil 
' ! } 
40,000 10 10,000 121,608! 88,299} 15 
18,000 9 725; 28,481)} 33,145} 9 
37,500' 15(c)} 101,000} 188,932}} 192,898} 15(c) 
5,625 7} 4,000| 988}! 11,334; 24 
25,903, (a) 69,410}... || 84,904 (a) 
19,200 8 25,000} 43,436; 73,007) 8 
151,083 7 85,106} 289,219|| 292,872) 5 
18,787 5 25.300} 39,022)} 121,031} 5 
3,005 10 19,148} 7,675,| 39,035} 10 
9,000 8 ws = | 11,720) a) | (a) 
} i] | 
93,759 = -19F 40,000 36,708) 140,602! k25+ 
2,700; 3,825|} 21,500) 4 
| | | } 
13,677 6 | 25,016} 24,218} 6 
oa TE see a | 13,670}; 15,363) Nil 
2,267 3 2,000) 5,446}; 9,203) 3 
| } | 
20,148) 11 | 18,368,| 167,531] 74 
ide he ols Dr16,380\| 17,806) Nil 
20,000) 107 8,000; 8,408] 27,189} 10+ 
105,000; 7 371,861) 206,408)| 480,721} 7 
524,393, 197 13,016} 197,563|} 568,183) 177 
56,250, 25 18,000} 41,198)| 83,570) 25 
2,773 4 .. | 2,630} 1,988} 4 
45,000, 103 » | 70,434} 45,248) 174g 
- J eee 15,000} 11,047} 35,520) Nil 
16,875, 15 | 21,000) 13,804'| 45,702) 15 
266,805; 272 | 290,387| 181,136} 529,111) 25 
18,115, 25 | 14,000} 11,025'| (a) | (a) 
32,813} 10%] ... | 27,210)} 73,934) 124 
21,180} 374 38,090} 2,851)| 50,360) 274 
1,213,745} 124 | 656,918} 854,593/|1,220,416| 11} 
106,900, 20 41,000} 17,939} 125,624) 16 
63,721; 7T 100,500) 2,061} 113,397} OF 
120,000; 40 ... | 135,810)} 227,160} 40 
12,066} (f) 5,000} 7,146} (a) =| (a) 
173,334) 107 ..» | 262,786)! 202,931) 14n 
7,200! 8 10,885} 15,986;| 30,830) Nil 
30,000 10 27,201; 42,553} 64,075, 10 
im “we 1,125,000] 218,527) |1,377,476| 10 
12,500 237 8,500} 27,106'} 87,110! 4+ 
119,541; lg 36,766} 79,711'| 227,523) 11% 
244,641; 174 15,000} 98,251'| 309,863) 20m 
254,538, 15 20,000} 131,688) | 328,074] 15 
38,672; 10 20,024}  9,051|| 45,035} 73 
18,000 6 25,000} 15,697/| 56,971) 5 
18,000} 20 15,000} 7,534|} 24,116} 20 
4,500] 5 a 6,153 9,169} 6 
12,375, 10 &5 ial 4,223) 6,181) Nil 
1,210,000} 11 786,313) 263,965) |1,726,717) 10 
oa on at 8,346| 75,945) Nil 
19,061, 14 5,746 3,140] (a) | (@) 
: } 
36,606 12,254} 20,728'| 54,190) 
44,770 18,873| 26,383'| 69,749) 





, 2) No comparable figure. (d) Rate not stated. Absorbed £25,903 against £18,394. (¢) Nine months. _ (f) Interim dividend 
De £3,629. Final dividend 15 per cent. 


+ Free of Income Tax. 
000, also a scrip dividend of 50 per cent., absorbing £500,000. 


or half year, (k) Absorbed £93,759. 


(m) Absorbed £257,076. 


(b) Represents an interim dividend of 30 per cent. absorbing 
(c) 15 per cent. cumulative ordinary shares. (g) Absorbed £35,000. 
(n) 10 per cent. paid free of income tax. 
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Special Statistics 


OVERSEAS TRADE RETURNS Exrorts oF PropuUCR AND MANUPACTURBS OF THE Unita * 
IMPORTS (Value Cc. I. F. ) KINGDOM (Value F. O.B.) 


= TT 
Month ended Two Months ended Month ended | T 
February 28 February 28 February 28 | ee ray ee 


1937 1938 1937 | 1938 1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1939 


! 
I.—Food, Drink and Tobacco—| £ £ £ I.—Food, Drink and Tobacco—} £ £ £ 
A. Grain and Flour | 8,469,492 | 6,619,497 | 13,938,893 . Grain and Flour | 448,586 294,685 
. Beeding-stufts for Animals| 938,804 970,179 | 1,796,732 . Feeding-stuffs for Animals | $8,496 112,705 
: ae Living, for Food 457,049 457,289 910,768 | 2 - Antonella, Living, for F ood | 260 7 878 
6,007,638 6,848,133 | 13,019,466 | D 61,851 172,281 
4,264,221 6,835,257 9,691,741 80,107 176,199 
2,799,312 2,925,496 5,815,356 : ., Fred Fruit and Vegetabies 59,049 2 124,908 
! ; 7. Beverages and Cocoa Pre- | 
3,717,469 3,258,364 7,919,322 3 PAFAtiONS ..............eeee | 2,337,245 1,166,782 2,627,902 | 25 
3, 400, 069 3,886,746 | 7,461,412 | | 970,761 877,556 | 1,835,288 | 3747 
| #1,364,848 | 2,074,087 5 f 383,341 | 400,687 764,457 | By 


| 33,185,309 | 62,647,777 | 69,336, “otal, Class | 3,119,696 | 2,779,528 | 6,109,303 | 5,810,43 


I1.—Raw Materials and Articles | II.—Raw Materials and Articles | 
“— Unmanufactured—; | Mainly Unmanufactured— | 
\ 1,626 4,268 7 A. Coal | 2,257,433 | 2,710,192 | 
B. Other Non-Metalliferous 
Mining and Quarry | | 
368,768 644,247 | 785,629 Products and the like... | 85,420 
1,620,465 1,096,362 | 3,486,863 C. Iron Ore and Scrap - | 85,778 
j D. Non-Ferrous Metalliferous 
| 1,665,543 2,201,495 | 3,089,029 Ores and Scrap ......... 245,506 
2,396,311 2,128,757 | 5,243,136 | 5,448,037 E. 9,706 
. Raw Cotton and Cotton F. Raw Cotton and Cotton 
Waste 3,830,444 | 3,303,482 | 8,795,196 6,880,013 Waste i 88,539 
G. e Raw and Sane, | G. Wool, Raw and Waste, | 
Woollen Rags .. 5,335,887 3,601,249 | 10,799,596 8,099,861 and Woollen Rags...... | 1,069,461 | 
H. = Raw, Kaoubs and | 
152,128 232,515 297,331 508,424 Noils 470 


4,810,581 


190,420 
183,007 


451,600 
15,620 


I. : 1,370,325 1,359,557 | 3,341,311 | 2,817,529 &B Other Textile Materials... | 49,245 
J. Seeds = Nuts for Oil J. Seeds and Nuts for Oil, | 

Oils, Fats, Resins and Oils, Fats, Resins and | 

Gums 2,814,611 2,706,671 5,921,611 5,422,534 Gums 361,401 
K. Hides and Skins, Un- K. Hides and Skins, Un- | 

dressed 1,838,212 1,852,182 4,831,393 4,041,653 dressed 208,131 
L. Paper-making Materials... 847,876 1,601,547 1,898,819 3,304,503 L. Paper-making Materials... 145,399 
M. Rubber 600,647 1,340,059 975,896 2,611,948 M.Rubber | 29,448 
IN. Miscellancous Raw Ma- N. Miscellancous Raw Ma- | 

terials and Articles terials and Articles | 

mainly Unmanufactured 841,216 753,990 1,790,443 1,718,899 mainly Unmanufactured | 264,749 


665,921 | 510/660 


129,713 271,763 
97,055 | 272,206 | 20631 
16,290 | 53,318 | 42,14 


226,770 | = $47,941 | 47, 
Total, Class I | 22,126,200 | 22,536,411 | 47,841,104 | 48,217,717 Total, Class II | 4,900,686 | 4,240,614 | 9,991,400 | 802148 
111 —Articles Wholly or Mainly | | III.—Articles Wholly or Mainly | wT 
Manufactured— | Manufactured— } 

A. Coke and Manufactured . Coke and Manufactured | 

Fuel 20,732 853 38,657 | 1,327 Fuel.... 337,781 593,062 741,895 
686,171 1,401,879 | 1,492,998) 
| 


3,474,622 | 6,721,104} 7,602,38 


Gomes and Steei and Manu- 
factures thereof 
Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Manutactures thereof... 
Cutlery, Hardware, Imple- 
ments and Instruments 
Blectricai Goods and 


. Iron and Steel and Manu- 
factures thereof 
Non-Ferrous Metals and } 
Manufactures thereof... | 1,005,363 
. Cutlery, Hardware, Imple- | 
556,517 1,119,965 | 1,131,928 ments and Instruments | 691,373 | 743,499 | 1,343,111 | 1,492,687 
*, Electrical Goods | 
Apparatus | — $03,922 1,101,202 | 1,652,970 | 2,362,008 
| 


etc 
794,074 | 2,124,653 1,589,354 | 4,946,302 


3,458,294 893,947 | 2,089,134 | 202818) 


| 
B. ra Glass, Abrasives, . Pottery, Glass, Abrasives, | 
552,532 550,625 1,124,080 1,163,904 
| 
3,059,775 6,652,436 | 6,553,186 


eoOO 8 > 


535,436 | 


3. Machinery a 3,463,386 | 4,564,331 | 6,984,337 | 9,347,509 
. Manufactures of Wood j 

1,118,048 | 1,186,627 and Timber....... 93,916 | 90,254 | 187,443} 173,20 
Cotton Yarns and Manu- | 

factures ..... 5,324,980 | 4,341,459 | 10,682,894 | 9,250,401 

Woollen and Worsted 


474,800 | 543,477 
} i 
694,568 646,400 Yarns and Manufactures) 3,101,435 | 2,649,093 | 6,266,246 | 5,480,8% 
. Silk Yarns and Manu- | 
411,083 j 411,934 factures ‘ ss 108,486 120,998 210,448 237,673 


j 


. Manufactures of ad 


| 
313,655 248,029 | 608,739! 510,048 
1,754,330 1,891,559 3,513,821 | 3,882,168 
Manufactures of 
and Timber 
| 


0) 7 


545,711 

Cotton Yarns and Manu- | 

factures 249,020 
Woollen and Worsted | 

Yarns and Manufactures 342,079 
Silk Yarns and Manuv- | 

factures | 202,074 
Manufactures of | 

Textile Materials 680,613 567,153 1,323,487 | 1,218,159 
. Appare! . 753,751 | 764,412 1,274,740 | 1,418,471 
. Footwear . 184,715 276,981 321,658 | 452,074 Footwear .. ssveee | 170,470 165,054 | 321,382 | 
. Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes | . Chemicals, Drugs, ‘Dyes | 

and Colours . 961,221 | 922,155 | 2,070,905 | 1,985,208 and Colours 2,015,509 1,669,539 | 3,846,873 
Oils, Fats and Resins, . Oils, Fats and Resins, 

Manufactured 3,048,651 | 3,442,599 5,579,524 | 7,835,695 Manufactured.. | 338,759 414,919 | 897,346 
Leather and Manufactures | | . Leather and Manufactures | 

thereof 763,040 463,331 | 1,499,856 | 1,017,437 thereof | 406,513 292,981 | 823,686 | _ 59518 
Paper, Cardboard, etc.... 1,994,793 1,233,149 | 2,212,534! 2,743,176 . Paper, Cardboard, etc. ... | 549,456 | 552,541 | 1,114,498 | 1,217,218 

| 


ye 





Textile Materials . 1,522,328 | 1,249,131 | 3,126,207 | 
.Apparel 931,404 817,815 1,701,076 


“a 


Tel oe ne ee ee et 
Ooze 


Vehicles (including Loco- S. Vehicles (including Loco- 
motives, Ships and Air- motives, Ships and Air- ¥ 
craft) 522,298 467,965 | 1,063,599 | 1,089,316 craft) | 2,834,842 | 3,163,433 | 5,519,778 | 6508 

’. Rubber Manufactures ... 58,900 62,002 114,262 21,438 *, Rubber Manufactures... | 124,848 109,142 | 159, 345 228,400 

J, Miscellaneous _—_ Articles . Miscellaneous Articles 

wholly or mainty Manu- wholly or mainly Manu- | 

factured ; 1,677,151 | 1,501,571 | 3,384,616 | 3,204,480 factured 1,978,783 | 2,236,772 | 3, 861,748 | sane 


j 


| 





| 19,497,502 | 36,170,732 | 42,062,753 Total, Class III 29,737,121 29,705,59 1 | 59,608,567 | 567 | mg 
ZV.—Animals, not for Food... 88,385 | 257,726 203,126 | 445,957 IV.—Animals, not for Food ... 30, 364 | 21,405 | 91,366 1,366 | 91,706 
210,433 | 261,196 | 468,019 | 594,940 V.—Parcel Post 784,170 | 781,581 | 1,859,001 | 859, 9,001 | _1 5008 


_} 71,712,038 | 75,738,644 1147,330,758 |160,657,428 r 38,572,037 | 37,528,722 | 77,655,637 | ine 


British Aluminium Company.—Profits United States Steel Corporation.— Gallaher, Ltd.—Profit for 1934) 
for 1937, including amount brought forward, Net income for 1937, $94,944,000, equal to £615,859, against £529,111. To 13000 
after £50,000 (same) to depreciation and $8:01 per common ‘share, compared with N.D.C. reserve, £185,000, against fl 

“100,000 (against £50,000) to reserve fund $2.91 for 1936. 7 per cent. preferred To reserve for contingencies, £50 
£100,000 (a8 — ; dividends absorbed $58,546,000, against before. To reserve £55,387, 
are £459,340, against £361,158. Final $58,439,000. Resumption of common (£75,000. Ordinary dividend 
ordinary dividend 8 per cent., making dividends at $1 per share—the first since | 274, against 25 per cent. 

123 per cent. for year, against 10 per cent, 1931—required $8,703,000, leaving a surplus raised from £171,219 to £181, 1 16; 
Carry forward, £101,424, against £71,158. for year of $27,695,000. overdraft reduced from £40,709 of 





